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FOREWORD 


The fiction of E. M. Forster has an abiding interest has been 
proved by the growing number of critical studies on him as well as 
by the renewal of interest in various facets of A Passage to India. 
The film by David Lean has only accelerated this deep interest. 
For many years A Passage to India has already been acknowledged 
as a liberal classic, a political and prophetic novel, though the 
mystery of the Marabar has baffled critics. 

Dr P, G. Krishna Murthy has tried to explore his own passage 
to Forster’s fiction, especially A Passage to India and his effort 
is marked by deep perception, acute sensitivity and an awareness 
of the mode of the growth of Forster’s art. He also critically 
articulates the process by which A Passage to India becomes the 
crowning glory of Forster’s achievement. It’s however. Dr Krishna 
Murthy’s interpretation of Forster’s earlier novels which appeals 
to me more intensely. He shows pervasively his knowledge of th e 
contraries in Forster’s fictional world—England and Italy, Love 
and Reason, Mind and Heart, The Inner and the Outer Life, 
Physical and Psychical forces—which form the layers of Forster’s 
creative self, and prepare the setting for his passage to India. It 
is my considered belief that the pre-war novels of Forster, especially 
The Longest Journey, are far more difficult to comprehend and 
interpret for an Indian critic than A Passage to India. Many 
critics tend to overlook the merits of Where Angels Fear to Tread 
which was one of the most ‘ original ’ novels of the time (1905 ). 
The sensitive clash of values in A Room With a View demonstrated 
the individualistic qualities of Forster’s creative imagination a 1 
the time (1908), and Dr P. G. Krishna Murthy perceptively analyses 
all these complex aspects of Forster’s art. 

Forster saw life with a slight curve, an angle of vision entirely 
his own, both individualistic and distinctive. His truth w 



somewhere between reason and emotion and it’s that subtle point 
of connection that baffles his critics. It’s his almost limitless 
capacity to make the reader aware of various layers of the con¬ 
nections—of the outer with the inner life—in his fiction that make 
him a great artist. Dr P. G. Krishna Murthy has ably traced, 
analysed and interpreted these various strands of connection in 
Forster’s fictional world, and opened fresh vistas of understanding 
of the great novelist’s art. 


Harrisburg ( USA) Prof. Vasant A. Shahane 

Friday, July 12, 1985. Emeritus Professor of English 

Osmania University 
Hyderabad,,. India 



Forster is a much written about author. Dr Krishna Murthy’s 
book is a welcome addition to the legion of books on Forster. No 
one interested in Forster can keep away from this book. It is a 
study ol ‘ Only Connect, ’ the core of Forster’s interpretation of life. 
The book is closely woven, closely argued with ‘ Connect ’ as the 
argument. Density is the word for the book. ‘ Connect ’ is docu¬ 
mented so unwearingly, unwaveringly, implacably, ceaselessly'that the 

title should be ‘Connect.’ If research is knowing more and more 

about less and less, this is a happy triumph as ‘Connect’ is relentlessly 
tracked in all the novels and documented fully: ‘vegetation 
connects earth and water and earth and air ’. Unless the prose 
and the passion, the mind and the heart, the ideal and the real 
the inner and the outer, culture and convention, mystery and 
muddle, body and spirit, life in time and life in value, the individual 
and tradition, nature and human nature (the list can be made 
longer) are connected, man nourishes but a blind life. Dr Krishna 
Murthy ‘ concentrates ’ so much on ‘Connect’ that he leaves 
discussion of other matters incomplete. 

Double vision makes Forster more inclusive but less serious, 
a comic artist but elusive interpreter. It is in the nature of double 

Dr^ishna ^ ^ ^ *tLto 

Dr Krishna Murthy accepts Forster adoringly. Why does Nirad 

InZunZ ’ The ^ l“^ umness in A Passage journalistic 

,|uest,ons but “ e 

and toMover, 5 m e ay°w fi ” d * "‘T “ bibliography 

'Connect ’ in the canon exhaustive documentation of 


Prof. K. Viswanatham 
imeritus Professor of English, 
Andhra University, Waltair India; 



Chapter-I 


INTRODUCTION 


Forster is distinguished among the novelists who made their 
mark after 1895. The early twentieth century is quite eventful 
with its economic and scientific development promising a better 
life for mankind. While the period created a new hope for a better 
future and faith in humanity, the society, infested with wars and 
other evils, threatened to spell doom. These two strains find an 
echo in the literature of the period, H. G. Wells, George Bernard 
Shaw and John Galsworthy laid great emphasis on social criticism 
in their works, while E. M. Forster, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence 
and Virginia Woolf explored the personality of the individual as a 
unifying force. The American novelists mostly concerned 
themselves with the war-afflicted society. There is greater awareness 
of human potentialities evoked through sympathetic understanding 
and love on the part of almost all writers of the period. 
Placing their characters in exacting situations, they unfold 
a variety of human sensibilities with a stress on happiness found 
through reconciliation between man and nature and * primal 
affections. * Forster believes that one can be related to the 
* ^ uman core * of another only through love and that the human 
in man is brought out chiefly through human solidarity. 



Forster stands midway between the Edwardians and the 
Georgians, combining in himself the best of both the traditions. 
The rise of the middle-class, though not a major force then, has 
had its sway over the writers. But it is Forster who exerts 
more influence on the educated middle-class than any other 
writer of renown. He carries his ‘ private voice ’ to‘public place ’ 
thus giving his clarion call for the realisation of individual 
freedom, his cherished ideal. He greatly succeeds in bringing 
a sense of freedom to the reading public from the ‘chained’ 
imperialistic and suffocating conventional atmosphere. He is 
also a true romantic for his love of adventure and nature 
is writ large in his work. The romantic elements of Italy form 
the social setting for his English heroes and heroines of the 
upper middle-class upbringing in the first two novels. Wander 
lust provides the key to the spirit of the fiction, as in the 
Edwardian novelists. 


The turn of the century with its growing psychological com¬ 
plexity and mounting distaste for imperialism makes its headway 
into fictional writing. Most modern writers support the 
humanistic ethic as the only remedy for all social disorders- 
Many contemporaries of Forster, in acceptance of the claims of 
public life, express their, concord with the new cbde of morals 
that obtained social sanction. This view relaxes the old Iron grip 
of religion and the same is reflected in literature. But Forster, 
as some writers of his day, sees a schism between the two and 
oadly Feels the need to connect them* 


His work exhibits the truth of lift, both in its ambiguity 
and ambivalence. He is quite aware of the ‘ primal curse ’ on 
mankind, which is * the knowledge of good and-evil ’ but not 
the knowledge of good and evil. ’ As such, he is deeply concerned 
in all his work with the inseparable interplay of Good and Evil 
arising out of such ‘ eternal division ’ of life and death, light 
and darkness, fertility and sterility, intelligence and stupidity, 
etc. Accordingly, his characters swing between two states of 
mind the dispassionate and the ‘ benighted ’-distinguishing them- 
selves as those who have a ‘ room with a view ’ and those others 
who do not. His novels put before us pairs of opposites with 

r tr K >i tiOD ’ C T re ’ racialism such as public school 

tradition *s Cmbridsc; old morality vs new economy; cnftnte 

» b “ KM,: "<*“ ««« Vs lower middltckss; AnjiJ 
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Indians vs Indians; Hindus vs Moslems; city life vs country life ; 
life in England vs life in Italy ; conventionalism vs humanitarianism, 
etc. Consequently, we find two sets of people, one representing the 
• prose ’ and the other the * passion ’ of life. The former aspect 
is seen in people who are insensitive to the urges of their ‘ inner 
life’ and who dare not say T, lest their true selves should expose 
and admonish them. Therefore, the ‘prose’ of life embodies 
falsity, cant and philistinism of middle-class prejudice and 
suburban culture, the racial and sexual snobbery, and the offici¬ 
alism of the Anglo-Indians. The ‘passion* of life, on the other 
hand, depicts the viial grace, sincerity, instinctive truth, and 
natural emotion in vivacious nature like Caroline Abbott, Lucy 
Honeychurch, Margaret Schlegel and Dr. Aziz. Likewise, the 
‘private voice’ reveals the ‘sins of the heart’ and the public 
attitude unfolds itself in the ‘holiness of the heart’s affection’, 
in which Forster has implicit faith. Again, the urban life and 
its people stand for conventionalism, commercialism and narrow 
morality as against the spiritual values of rural life. Thus, he 
presents two levels of experience and exposes the ‘people’ to 
contrary demands. He declares that “ my books emphasize the 
importance of personal relationships and private life, for I believe 
in them. ” The external cmtradictions of conventions and circum¬ 
stances add something to the inner conflict and take it to the 
climactic height of the human drama. 

Forster’s characters are driven by their sensibilities to tragic 
situations that stifle their emotions. These stifling and suffocating 
situations Impel the characters to seek redemption connecting love 
and friendship. Out of the struggle for ‘connection’ or self- 
realisation, another type of ‘ redeemed ’ characters also appea? 
in his novels. Old Mr. Emerson is a flne example of this type» 
while Prof. Godbole, Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Wilcox represent the 

process of resolution that the redeemed characters undertake. 

As a man, Forster’s concern is to focus the * inner needs ’ as 
against the ‘ outer facts. ’ As an artist, his chief motto is to connect 
the experience of ‘ inner ’ and ‘outer’ life to make it an integrated 
whole. He earnestly seeks for the harmony among people bringing 
about a fusion of their public and private life. It .is in ,tl\it 
endeavour that he adopts different techniques such as the age pi 
music and landscape and the recurring use.of pertain 4»qges^qi 
sounds. The svnthesizifig efffeet of ^musiceaa he f<pjldfli$ustipted 
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in such brief statements as “ Beethoven chose to make it all right 
in the end. He built the ramparts up.” The culture of sophisticated 
England and that of pagan Italy are bound up with the pervasive 
influence of music in the Italian novels. It also serves to bring 
together the upper middle-class and the lower middle-class people 
as in the case of the Schlegel sisters and Leonard Bast in 
Howards End. The influence of landscape as a redeeming force is 
seen in purging his urban English people of their conventionalism. 
Lilia is transformed by the country of vioiets and towers in Where 
Angels Fear to Tread, his first Italian novel. For Margaret of 
Howards End,—the rural England is the only place where “one 
might see life steadily and see it whole ..»’ The recurrent imagery 
of the echo and the tver-arching sky, the streaming water and 
violets, the wasp and the wisp of hay, etc., help a great deal in 
realising his ideal of * connection. ’ Structure, rhythm and 
symbolism also contribute to the consummation of this ideal. The 
picture that Forster finally presents is one of a united whole. 

Forster, like Conrad, is chiefly concerned with the illusion 
of human values on the one hand, and with the mystic impulse 
in human nature on the other, like Andre Gide. It is this “ double 
vision ” that articulates his theme of ‘ connection in his fiction- * 
Frederick Karl rightly observes that “ after Lawrence, no novelist 
can fully believe that man, like the Phoenix, will rise from his 
ashes. After Conrad, few have accepted the temporary saving 
nature of illusions. After E. M. Forster, not many optimistically 
claimed that men will ultimately survive through 4 connection. * 
These ‘connections’ that ‘transform conflict into harmony’, with 
all their abiding values confer upon Forster a lasting distinction 
among the novelists. Besides, his novels show an admirable 
blend of theme and form. His greatness mainly rests on the 

wider perspective of life. His plat* as one 0 ”the^reatest 
novelists of the century, his relatively small fictional output not¬ 
withstanding is quite justified in view of its intrinsic value. He 
is modest enough to acknowledge his indebtedness to several 
writers before him and also of his times. Among them are 
Jane Austen, Meredith, Samuel Butler, Ibsen, Wagner, Hardy 
Proust, Kipling, Joyce, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, etc. 
Similarly, his influence upon the later writers like P. H. Newby 
C. P, Snow, Angus Willson, Christopher Isherwood, W. H. Auden, 
L. P. Hartley, etc., is quite significant. 
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Besides the novels, Forster’s literary output comprises two 
volumes of short stories, two biographies, two books on Egypt, 
an Indian travelogue, a critique on the novel, two collections 
of critical essays, reviews and introductions to several books — no 
mean achievement by any standard. 

He values freedom, democracy, humanity and culture—the 
grand ideals of ‘liberal tradition.’ — His faith in democracy is 
explicit when he gives ‘ two cheers for democracy’—“ one 
because it admits variety and two because it permits criticism ” 
in one of his writings. He is a lover of ‘liberal civilization’, 
for he believes that it enhances the quality of personal relations 
by gentleness. His plea through his injunction to ‘ connect ’ is 
for universal brotherhood. It is for this reason that he disapproves 
of people devoid of mysticism, because it is his firm faith that 
it alone can check the nauseating influence of the modern civili¬ 
zation. In short, Forster’s own compliment to Cavafy, a modern 
Greek poet, “his is an achievement which is a pattern not a 
sum ” is justly applicable to him as well. 




Chapter - II 


ENGLAND AND ITALY 


She (Italy) is the school as well as the playground of the world. 

— E. M. For step 


PLACIDITY AND PASSION 


The two Italian novels, Where Angels Fear to Tread (1905) and 
A Room Witffiiew ( 1908 ) are among Forster’s early novels and go 
together in tone, theme and setting. While Forster uses Italy in 
these novels as a symbol of life force, England represents snobbery, 
narrow morality and hypocrisy. Forster’s constant concern and 
quest is for connection between the opposites at various levels. 
The two Italian novels are a continuation of Forster’s fantasies in 
which the symbol is Greece and paganistic beauty is dominant as- 
a benign influence. Italy symbolically occupies that place in these 
two novels and, in league with nature, works as a unifying force, 
thereby bringing about harmony in the lives of English people, 
who encounter difficulties due to their ‘ undeveloped heart ’ and 
middle-class moralitv. 

These Italian novels like the early short stories attempt to" 
shake off the ‘shackles of Vielorianism giving pride of place to 
Romanticism, in which the life of natural impulses and nature’s 

References to Where Arigeli Fear to Tread ( 1905) are to the 

Penguin Books Edition, 1960. 
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significant role in man’s life are the cherished values. In this 
Romantic quest man seeks refuge from the oppressive moral and 
social values in the vast expanse of Nature and loses himself j n 
her bounteous beauty. 


The novel. Where Angels Fear to Tread, takes its title from 
Alexander Pope’s Essay on Criticism in which a line reads “ for fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread. ” Its tone is both comic and 
satiric. The priggish characters in the novel. Miss Caroline 
Abbott, Philip and his sister. Miss Harriet Herriton ofSawston 
rush to Monteriano, Italy to kidnap the child of Lilia, a former 
Sawstoman, who marries the Italian Gino Carella, to save their 
social respectability. The child dies in a crash as a result of their 
'machinations. Obviously, it is the foolish venture of the Sawston 
party that signifies the title. Forster implies that the angelic 
Italians would never think of treading such an unscrupulous path 
From the remarks of Harriet that “ the whole thing is like one of 

rtaftiT 0 ?” 1 ,- Where no one is in the ri S ht > 5,1 It is deduced 

tlsat the English characters c who rash la* are 4 fools. 9 

The Angels is the first passage to Italy wherein the English 
come across the life of passion as against their life of placidity 

^ SU?8CStS “ this novcl has more delicate shading 

than the other-early novels, greater unity and harmony ” * Her! 

Synthesis of sto ry and plot, of the ‘life 

in iiiec and life by values** 

Hie Angels is a domestic comedy in the tradition of Jane 
iusten This could be seen in the setting of the character 
md the presentation of ironical situations throughout the 
a*®!. The characters set in the comic mode confine their 
^vements only to two places - Sawston and Monteriano The 
)p^a scene in Monteriano is another illustration of the novel 

“ 8 proceeds as a light comedy matched 

f tttfetle irony, it has also the spell of tragedy Forster blends 

hc^two elements artistically, even as lifeVse f ^ a comb Inf 
Ion of contraries. comoina- 

• E M. Forster, The Angels, p. 70. 

* Death of ihe M °th and other Essavs 

Tendon: The Hogarth Press, 1942. n. 110. . ' ’ 
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England, particularly suburban England, Forster holds, is 
conventional in letter and spirit and so is incapable of 
providing a wholesome picture of life. In this respect, there 
is a similarity between the Angels and Forster’s other novel, 

‘ The Longest Journey. ’ The continuity of ethical concern between 
the two novels is suggested in the fact that Sawston appears 
under the same name in both of them. Violence is presented 
as a corrective to narrow conventionalism and Nature and 
music play an effective part in the process of reconciliation in 
these novels as in the Romances of Shakespeare. Italy is 
artistically and emotionally alive to the full-blooded people of 
its land, it is the conflict between the two places and the two sets 
of people that fills the plot of this novel. In Forster’s plots, 
while social forces impede social connections, forces of nature 
and the inherent goodness of men counterbalance them and 
help in restoring proportion and harmony. 

The English respectability faces violent opposition on the 
Italian soil and the show of violence in the Angels as in 
“The Story of the Siren” works as a corrective to the narrow 
English moral values and paves the way for perfect understanding 
and friendliness in the end. The conflict manifest in the two modes 
of life presented by Sawston (England) and Monteriaao (Italy) is 
successfully scaled down as the plot develops and such connec¬ 
tions as are tenable are sought to be established by Forster in 
the course of the novel. He tries to bring together here the two 
contrasting ways of life represented by Sawston and Monteriaho 
but encounters hurdles in his endeavour. The Sawstonians Ho 
not come out of their cocooas and sfied their middle-class morality 
to ‘see life steadily and see it whole. ’ Nevertheless, Philip, one 
of their tribe, advises Lilia on her voyage to Italy to ** love and 
understand the Italians, for the people are more marvellous than 
the land”.» Her trouble and ‘ultimate peril’ is that she falls 
in love with Italy and not Italians and thereby, misses the precious 
chance of ‘ connection ’ offered to her. 

Lilia parallels Lucy Honeychnrch of the Room and Philip 
.absolves himself of the grim conventionality of Cecil Vyse of 
that novel, by advising his sister-in-law to go off the ‘track* to 
know the Country Of her Visit. However, Lilia more appropriately 

3 Forster: Tfui Angeti', p.'H,* 
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anticipates Alvina Hugbton of The Lost Girl by D. H. Lawrence, 
**It was the flowers that brought back to Alvina the passionate 
nostalgia for the place (Italy i. The human influence was a bit 
horrible to her. But the flowers that came out and uttered the 
earth io magical expression, they cast a spell on her, bewitched 
her and stole her own soul away from her”. 4 Lilia, in Forster’s 
novel is also bewitched by the violets of Monteriano, when she 
decides to forsake her people and settle la Italy. Alvina in 
Lawrence’s novel takes to Cicio, the Italian mandalonist in a 
wandering spirit and succeeds in her love with him unlike Lilia 
whose Saws ton background impedes the progress of love in her 
married life with Gino. 

Further Lilia’s tutoring under the punctilious Mrs. Herriton 
and the orderly, mechanical and loveless life of Sawston contribute 
to her tragedy. Her position is aptly likened to that of Forster’s 
mother who was also coincidentally called Lily and whose relations 
with Forster’s great aunt, Marianne Thronton, were far from 
cordial. 

Disproving Mrs. Hcrriton’s belief, Lilia is inspired by the 
beauty and nobility of Italy. ** Florence, she found perfectly 
sweet, Naples a dream..** and she feels as 4 In the heart of things * 
In Monteriano. The news of her engagement to Gino reaches 
Mrs. Herriton when the latter is sowing peas. Her gardening 
stops with the arrival of the letter, giving rise to her scheming 
and thwarting people. She leaves the soil bed uncovered. The 
sparrows eat up the'peas and the torn pieces which are swept by the 
wind disfigure the tidy ground. It is clear that the course of 
things in nature is tidy but when men interfere with it, things 
get untidy. Mrs. Herriton instantly decides to break the engage¬ 
ment of Lilia at the same moment when the cook breaks * a very 
vital knob off the kitchen range* and offers to leave the honse- 
hold.^ The breaking of the knob symbolically points to the 
anticipation of the breakage of Mrs. Hern ton’s plans to protect 
her respectability at the cost of love and union of two people. 
She. anticipates another of Forsteris Satanic characters, Mrs 
Emily Falling of the lourney who ceaselessly works for the sepa- 
r ation of peo ple everywhere* Philip, in colluding with his mother 

4 ELH* Lawrence ; The Lest GW(1920) , London.: Heinemann, 
1969, pp. 346-47* 
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in her devious design* parallels Rickie of the Journey. He 
deviates from the path of‘spirit of nature.* 

Philip, at the instance of his mother, sets out on . his first 
expedition-to Monteriano to prevent the marriage of Lilia.: 
He comes across the unconventionality in his co-Italian passengers 
in the train, who instinctively know where he is bound for and 
wake' him up at his destination. The spell of nature in the land 
of friendliness and passion begins to work slowly but steadily on 
Philip. But the Sawston morality in him is still predominant and 
he proceeds to " work out his mission of separating Lilia and 
Oino. He fails in it for "his Sawston morals are routed''in 
Italy. Though a thorough-going Sawstonian herself and ‘John 
Bull to the backbone’. Miss Caroline Abbott, who escorts Lilia 
on her voyage to Italy,. ■ wants to have her fling and see Italy 
at least once We see through a major part of the novel not 
one Miss Abbott but two Miss Abbotts. The earlier one leans 
on the side of narrow conventionality but the; latter is a.-realized 
soul. 

In Sawston, before her passage to Italy, she shows no signs 
of the fire of youth, but Italy moves her and she responds 
emotionally to the beauteous sights and sounds, art and archite¬ 
cture of the land. It is Caroline who really takes the' advice'of 
Philip and loves and understands the Italians, particularly Gino. 
She stoutly defends Gino when Philip runs him down as an un¬ 
equal match to Lilia. Through the Italian spirit, she connects 
Lilia with Gino and looks upon the pair as ideally suited to 
each other. She collaborates with Lilia both in her engagement 
and marriage to Gino. If she finds herself unable to explain to 
Philip the depth of their love, it is due to ner own inexperience 
of physical love and passion. 

Philip, fresh from Sawston, feels apprehensive that a dentist 
and the fairy land of Monteriano are incompatible and that if 
Lilia marries such a youth as Gino, romance might die. This 
Is, the basis for, Philip’s own failure to'win over Caroline when 
he proposes to her in their last train journey to Sawston. He 
doesn’t .fifipto' the concept of ‘love for the body’ Which Forster, 
: like 1 his, younger contemporary JX.fiL Lawrence, , thinks"siipreiif 

5 ibid., p. 9. 
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for connecting ideally the ‘prose 5 and the ‘passion 9 of life, 
Philip looks at the match of Lilia and Glao with a 'rational and 

moral outlook and so Mcmteriuno appears to him to have been 
stripped of its romance and beauty with her fifty-two towers reduced 
to a bare seventeen. But by and by* his imagination of the 
‘fantastic ship city of. a dream’ melts into a realistic picture of 
greenery, hills and dales with the charm of the place enriched 
by the warm-heartedness of the people. 

Philip’s first impression of Signor Gino Carella at the dining-’ 
table in the hotel is that his is a beloved face, a face such a$ 
hundreds of Italians are gifted with. There is beauty in Gino’s 
look and hospitality in his treatment of the English ‘ hr jther. 
Thus Philip in his first expedition to Moateriauo seeks the nece, 
ssary ‘connection’ despite his .restrictive reaction, As John 
Colmer observes, “ Philip and Forster are in quest of truth and 
beauty, both seek to connect the prose and poetry of life 8 
The lessons of love in communion with nature in Italy have not 
gone in vain for Philip. The cumulative effect of the beauty 
of landscape in Mopteriano, the warm welcome of Italians there 
and the charming face of Gino thwart the mission of Philip. 
Gino’s athletic ftgpre completes the spell on Philip. Lilia intro* 
duces Gino to Philip as a Pallone player, Forster is favourably 
inclined to vote for athletes and players as successful lovers. 
Gino anticipates Gerald of the Journey. Agnes Pembroke in that 
novel and Lilia in this, look upon their lovers as symbols of 
athletic power. Ironically enough, this very feeling stands in 
the way of their achieving connection with them as normal 
fi nna n ‘ beings. Perhaps Lilia’s failure in her married life with 
Gino arises partly from such a view of her Italian partner. 

Lilians pointing to a starved cat in the dining-room where 

Philip is the guest has a'symbolic significance. “A starved cat 
had been worrying them (the fish) all for pieces of the purple 
'quivering beef they were trying to swallow, ** in the same manner 
as the spiritually starved Philip comes to worry the naturally 
robust youth, Gino and Lilia, who is supposed to have acquired the 
' Instinctive feelings of the Italians, There is a striking contrast 

'6 John Colmer, E. M, Forster — The Personal Voice, London i 

Kentledge and Kegan Paul, 1975, p. 63. 

7 E. M. Forster : The Angels* p. 30. 



between the Hemton attitude and that of -Lilia in Italy 
when she says with supreme self-confidence: “......I can stand 

up against the world now, for I’ve found Gino, and this time 
I marry for love! ”* Purkins observes in this context that “in 
terms of the symbolism of the novel, she is part-Italian in 
Sawston and part-English in Monteriano.” 9 

Lilia prevails upon Gino to buy the house opposite the Vol- 
terra gate of Monteriano for it was there that they met first. 
It is the music and the magic of place that make her determine 
to have the man and the place together. Though Lilia succeeds in 
connecting the place with her man, she fails to establish her 
rule in the house due to her feeling of economic superiority. 
By forcing Gino’s relations out of her house and showing her 
preference for his friends instead, she wants to wake up the 
Italian gentry as she woke up the people of Sawston the other 
way when she rode a bike. Her unconventionality both in England 
and Italy obstructs her connection with the people. While in 
Italy, it only helps to make Gino conscious of his low conne¬ 
ctions and in England, Sawston dubs her a rebel. 

When Gino’s friend Spiridione asks him whether Lilia is 
‘ simpatico Gino denies it and gives the honour of that to 
Caroline Abbott. Gino’s instinctive knowledge of Caroline makes 
him connect her so. But when Lilia accuses Caroline of being 
a * false friend ’ as the Sawstonian Herritons do when she didn’t 
stop the engagement of Lilia, it shows how strong the ingrained 
false values of the Sawstonians are, as against the truth of life 
that Gino values. The suburban English are grossly deficient in 
their judgment of people and where the Italians care for personal 
relations, the English care only for social relations. The social 
ideals of North and South clash and here the South wins. Lilia 
casts but a corrupting influence on Gino and not a desirable 
one, and he naturally puts his foot down on her superiority 
complex. Her suffering is of her own making. 

The differences between Lilia and Gino could have been 
overcome by them with kindness, love and understanding. , ninn 

r Tbid^ P- 33: 

9 John Purkins : Where Angels Fear to Tread, Milton Keynes: 

The Open University, Walton Hall, 1973, p. 15. 
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for Ms part thinks* ,f — that kindness and a little attention 
would be enough to set things straight 5 o This Is also the refrain 
of the novel* The struggle assumes . national proportions without 
ever being known either to Gino or Lilia and”..* that genera¬ 
tions of ancestors, good, bad, of indifferent forbade the Latin 
man to be chivalrous to the northern woman, the northern woman 
to forgive the Latin man ■ r This, only Mrs. Herriton is able 
to foresee and thus she scores a negative, ‘connection. 5 

Philip’s perspective of Italy changes after the death of Lilia. 
He thinks that the. country has no. power to change .men 
and things. iHe little knows 55 ... that^human love and love of 
truth sometimes confuer where love.'of beauty', fails, ” i * and 
wrongly thinks that Italy is responsible for Lilia’s marrying a 
cad. He hates Gino, the ‘betrayer of his life’s ideal.’ Richard 
Martin r%htly thinks that Philip “in this respect appears to have 
become reconciled to his mother’s outlook on life, that is, he 
has returned to Sawston, to the ranks of the damned, Philip 
sees the reality of experience as opposed to the ideal, whereas 
Caroline will later see him as revealing the ultimate reality 
which confirms the ideal. 55 Mrs'Herriton looks at the tragedy, 

the tragedy of Lilia’s death, from, another angle... She is . happy, 
that her line of thinking has come to be accepted and the family 
is united in following her more religiously, than before. 

Mrs Herriton’s professed tactic is not to tell any one about 

the baby, that Lilia had given birth to, not even Miss Abbott* 
She tries to stifle the voice of truth and displays her distrust of 
people. Earlier, during the course of their journey across Europe, 
Miss Abbott drives home the truth to Philip as to how one loses 

the savour of life if one starts with a lie, thereby moving away 
from the harmony in personal relations. She. also tells Philip 

that she hates the idleness, the stupidity, the respectability and 
the * petty unselfishness 5 of Sawston. She only echoes her creator 
In saying so. She calls the venture of Gino and Lilia a 4 rebellion 5 

10 E. M. Forster : The Angels , p. 58. 

11 Ibid., 

12 Ibid., p. 52. 

13 Richard Martin : The Love that Tailed—Ideal and Reality in the 
Writings of E. Af. Forster , Paris: Mouton, The Hague, 
1974, p. 70. 
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and confesses her part of the guilt In the tragedy, even as Gina 
and Philip confess theirs on other occasions when they are not 
really guilty. The trio—Miss Caroline Abbott, Gino and'Philip 
come to achieve the ‘connection* through introspection ;and 
understanding, which are not given to the other characters 
of the novel. Philip’s Instantaneous reaction to what Caroline 
says is that thoughts of splendour, and beauty make the life and 
the people real. This shows the’nobility of the people who dip 
their consciousness In 4 the well of life-spirit. 9 

But Philip once again joins' the 4 armies of the benighted 9 
when he concurs with his mother that sending picture post-cards 
by Gino in the name of his baby son to his sister, Irma is moti¬ 
vated. Perhaps the real intention of Gino is to seek the connec¬ 
tion between the sister and the brother, who by virtue of birth 
remain children of two different nations. There could .even. be 
a ray of hope to bridging the gulf in the value polarities of the 
two nations at a future date through the gesture of Gino. Mrs* 
Herriton foils such a connection by not letting the cards reach 
Irma. Philip joins the bandwagon of his mother when he loses 
contact with the sense of understanding and importance of 
personal relations. Mrs. Herriton’s scheming - is- responsible, for 
the estrangement of hearts and separation'of people. She does 
not .spare even the unmotivated Irma from her course of watching. 
She even sends her daughter,. Harriet away to Trlpol when she 
raises religious objections to her questionable plans. 

Unlike Mrs. Herriton, Miss Caroline Abbott is quite clear 
in her conscience, when she wants to take care of the child to 
undo a part of the evil she assumes to have done to her friend, 
Lilia. But Mrs. Herriton’s pride and prejudice thwart Caroline 
and she herself proceeds to get the baby. She cannot bear to seem 
less charitable than others. Under the Sawston influence, Caroline 
however, imagines that the child ought to be brought up away 
from Gino and Monteriano, identifying them both with evil and 
sin, while considering Sawston only ‘dull and petty but not 
sinful. 9 In the same vein, Philip also thinks that Gino is mean 
and that his mother’s letter will be inducement enough to him 
to calculate the expenses if he retains the baby and brings it up. 
Thus both Miss Abbott and Philip drift away from the path of 
‘salvation.* This t however, needs to be connected with Sawston 
where the outlook of people is coloured and understanding muffled 
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with conventionality. Philip’s weariness of Italy begins when 
he stops thinking naturally. 

Mrs. Herriton say? on receiving t:ie reply from Italy, “we have 
failed ”, n regarding the baby. Though she means the failure 
of her machinations, it is really in connecting the ‘head’ with 
the ‘heart’ that she has failed. The Sawston party inciuding 
Philip rushes to impute motives to Gino as is their wont. If 
Philip does so to a lesser degree, it is because his outlook is 
better than that of the rest and his imagination enables him to 
look beyond. But Philip gets disillusioned with his mother soon 
when she unjustly swears at Miss Abbott after she returns from 
her visit to the Abbotts. He begins to realise that there is such 
a vast difference between appearance and reality in his seemingly 
elegant mother. He is, however, under the gripping influence 
of his mother and shares her idea that if Miss Abbott goes to 
Italy, Gino will either marry or murder her for he is a bounder. 
He also holds that Gino has a country behind him “ ... that’s 
upset people from the beginning of the world.” is He is thus 

distanced from the truth and depth of passion in the Italian and 
Italy. 

Mrs. Herriton sends the second mission of Philip and Miss 
Harriet to Italy to fetch Gino’s child. Harriet all the time 
hears the echoes of her Sawston morality in Italy and is deprived 
of the flavour of natural and human splendour there with the 
scruples of religion she owes to her little church of St. James. 
Even Philip is not free from the * echo ’ and he continues to be 
under ‘ intellectual backwater. ’ They suffer the heat from withi n 
and things go wrong with them from the moment they set foot in 
Verona as the ‘ fury of Nature strikes the false. * The bursting 
of the bottle of ammonia in Harriet’s trunk and the purple 
patches all over her clothes anticipate the crash of the carriage 
leading to the death of Gino’s baby and injury to Philip. In the 
train, when Harriet looks out of the window, passing through 
Mantua, the birth place of Virgil, a smut flows into her eye. 
Her medievalism and Virgil do not go together and nature blinds 
her view as her view of things in Italy is false. Farther, in 
the Bologne hotel, she suffers restlessness due to noisy and 
nproarions scenes. It is characteristic of her inner rfiennW 

14 E. M. Forster: The Angel t» p. 80. 

15 Ibid., p. 81. 
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The evil she thinks and prepares to act recoils in anticipation. 
She is not for the views outside and she is destined to have 
only a dark view of life. Philip gradually becomes less conscious 
of his ‘ duty ’ and so is * saved. ’ ■ 

Harriet acts the role of her mother in Italy when she says 
to Philip that she has come to watch him do his duty. Watching 
and doubting people is a trait of the unredeemed Sawstonians. 
When she says that she will not enter Gino’s house, it 
implies that she has not earned the right to enter the gates of 
‘the forces of nature.’ But Philip gets self-recognition and says 
that the beastliness of Italy is none other than his own thinking. 

Philip holds “ ... that a little influx into him of virtue would 
make the whole land not beastly but amusing”. *- s He is sure 
of the enhancement there only for his seeking it. “ He could 
see it in the terrific blue sky beneath which they travelled, in 
the whitened plain which gripped life tighter than a frost, in the 
exhausted reaches of the Arno, in the ruins of brown castles 
which stood quivering upon the hills”. Through such descri¬ 
ption of the romance of nature, Forster excels the Romantics 
and connects the bright side of human nature with the exuberance 
of nature without. Philip once again comes out of the ‘ fog ’ and 
with the mists of his doubt, guilt and diffidence cleared, he sees 
the reality of life in Italy. His ‘puppety’ mission recedes 
from his mind. Thus Philip begins to ‘ see life steadily and see 
it whole’ and connect the prose and the passion of life shedding 
its ‘ grey.’ In his exalted state of mind, he ignores his sister 
who is in an unholy haste to fulfil their mission. He wonders 
how she is untouched by such a wonderful view of life in Italy. 

We see a new Philip emerging from the old Sawston brand* 
He is no longer willing to sail with his mother and sister in their 
machinations, to deprive Gino of his baby and earn for themselves 
the social respectability that is so valuable for Sawston morals ■' His 
sister, Harriet, parallels Agnes of the Journey, who alsb 'sees 
nothing in the beautiful landscape of Wiltshire except her evil 
design of getting Mrs, pairing’s money for her and her hiisbahd, 
Rickie. ' Beauty parts •oompahy with artifice and ■Harriet ! etrtfpdies.^ 

Id Ibid., p. 84, 

17 Ibid., d.85. 
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and harries him to tell her the next move about the child. On the 
other hand,. Philip is confident of success m the new hope of 
Italy he gets in its fullness and beautiful flavour while not really 
caring to get the baby. Mis sense of detachment is elevating. 
But his moralistic background again intervenes and'he entertains 
that Gino may stoop to sell his child even as he would have sold his 
wife ‘for a thousand lire. * All the same, he itxes his eye on the 
towers with pleasanter thoughts unlike on the previous occasions. 
The Church of Santa Oeodata in the city of Monteriano has one of 
its towers topped by'.a. cross. The .girl saint,. Santa Oeodata, 
is the city's patron saint and.** ... sweetness and barbarity 
mingle strangely in her story ” .Is as the expedition of Philip 
to the city is a mixture 1 of the two elements. 

While Harriet .is Low Church and lacks, the.... vision, of 
spirituality, Santa Oeodata transfigures the people who. know, 
the beauty of the frescoes by Giotto* The entire motif of the. 
church over the grave of Santa Oeodata is like a symphony in. 
architecture and as such the saint i$-a better company to Philip 
than Harriet . The former sends him into a sweet dream and 
the latter reminds him religiously of the irreligious and night* 
marish duty. At.a moment when Harriet’s unholy haste for the 
evil 4 deed 9 nearly upsets Philip’s temper, the sudden .and 
dramatic appearance of Miss Caroline Abbott and her kissing 
Harriet produces the * cathartic ’ effect on him and he gets the 
much needed inspiration. He condescends to visit Gian perhaps 
connecting him with the rare moment and not with mundane 
business. But he still wavers and suspects Miss Abbott’s honesty 
in the baby affair. It is not only uncharitable on his part but 
demeaning in relation to the image with which lie has come to 
be connected in the reader’s mind. 

Miss Abbott speaks out with a clear conscience in Italy while 
she also keeps up 4 appearances ’ in Sawston. She discloses when 
she was standing by the little Gothic window of the hotel that 
she came to Monteriano as a spy* The act of spying, though 
she does not carry it out, is a part of Sawston attitude and being 
truthful Is the effect of Italy. She exposes: Mrs. Herriton’s conceit 
in the Affair of Lilia and her baby all along* It is clear that 
while Miss Abbott’s concern for the baby is genuine, Mrs. Herriton 
Is motivated by evil. 
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mission, he connects her with the dull but good prudishness o! 
Cawston. It is a deadly combination of dullness and remorse' 
lulness. The human touch which the good influence of Italy 
provides routs such enemies of man as anger, cynicism anc 
stubborn morality. Even Harriet who crosses the gates o 
Italian virtue, though she does not enter the ‘ mansion ’ shower: 
civilities on Miss Abbott, exclaiming again and again tha 
Caroline’s visit is one of the most fortunate coincidences in th< 
world. She withholds such of her native traits as acridness 
indissolubility, rigidness and low church morality and convention 
ality. 

The rescue party on its very first day of operation gets enter 
tainment in the Opera. It implies that evil designs cannot clic! 
in a land of romantic ideals. The minute details of the Oper; 
are an indication of Forster’s keen; interest in music. Forster’ 
saying that “ beauty can be introduced into fiction througl 
‘Rhythm’’’ 21 comes true here and ‘rhythm’ appears as a; 
aesthetic device capable of connecting human values wit 
transcendent reality. 

The natural feelings of Philip come to surface at the grea 
drop-scene in the Opera “ ... of pink and purple landscape 
wherein sported many a lady lightly clad, and two more Indie 
lay along the top of the proscenium to steady a large and palli 
clock”. 22 It is the majestic bad taste of Italy suppresse. 
in Sawston where passion is unknown and placidity is the sol 
virtue. The scene attains beauty’s confidence and illustrate 
how vulgarity and coarseness are transcended in Italy. The lou 
applause for Lucia’s song is very naturally Italian inspirit but 
for the moralistic Sawstonian, Harriet, it is vulgarity. The othe 
two English visitors are drunk with joy like the Italians an 
are convinced that romance is there. While Miss Abbott fall 
Into the spirit of the thing, Philip is self-lost as if Italy is hi 
natural home. Music really becomes the ‘ food of love ’ an 
friendship gets confirmed not only to the Italians but to th 
outsiders like Philip. There lies the vital connection betwee 
England and Italy. Gino’s warmth of friendship to Philip i 
the Opera is a gesture in tune with the spirit of the plac< 

21 E. M. Forster: Aspects of the Novel, Penguin Books, 1977, p. 14< 

22 E. M. Forster: The Angels, p. 102, 
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The scene leads to friendliness and personal relations in the 

, between Gino and Philip- rnough Gmo appears to be 
end between G behaviour is the outcome 

vulgar, he ^ ng a sort of the life of animals. 

by exuberance, honesty and^ zest^ f " fg ^IngHsh’people 

is found beneatl.theto the heart cf 

in the novel. w Jo n P represents conventions, narrow morality and 
things. As.Sawston «pre^ ^ that < suburban nest ’ are 

^T'abie to "express their natural feelings and live true to the 
dictate of their hearts. Their pretentiousness stands fully 
e"^d in Italy. Thus Sawston is shown to be sawdusty. 

Philip in his ‘expanded view’ tells Miss Abbott on his re¬ 
turn to the hotel room that he cannot think of business with 
Gino. He claims him as his friend-‘his long-tost brother. 

He sees the difference between England and Ita.y and says that 
“... it’s one thing for England and another for Italy. There we 

plan and get on high moral horses Here we find 
we are, for things go off quite easily, all by themselves . 

Miss Abbott too gets excited and ennobled by_ music and sweet 
air She is ‘bathed in beauty within and without and over¬ 
whelmed by happiness. At such a moment, she recalls another 
happy moment when on a night in March, Gmo and Lilia tell 
her of their love. Sweet thoughts go with sweet memories. 

As Philip suffers from a split-view and his own unsteady 

temper, Miss Abbott too, reminded of her mission, is; 
down in her happiness and the association of evil with that 
lovely atmosphere ruins her joy. Her consciousness of English 
practicality and purity of purpose undermines her splendid view 
of life. She once again shuts up the ‘box of joy’, the natura 
feeling by closing the window through which the enchanted air 
blows in. The pity with these transitionally * connected visitors 
of Sawston is that they are susceptible to feelings and forces 
that ‘concentrate’ and not ideally‘connect. ’ Rex Warner aptly 
says that— * , . 

“ the two worlds meet and draw apart, meet and draw apart 
again. On the first occasion that this happens, what may be 


23 Ibid., p. 108. 
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called, the forces making for life suffer a defeat. On the 
second occasion, there is a kind of victory* The two - occasions 
and results are Intimately connected”. 24 = 

Pcrfetta,. Gino’s housekeeper, ' goes out on to the loggia, to 
throw some dirty water and the water spatters Caroline Abbott, 
who goes there before the other two English visitors to kidnap 
the baby.' She breaks faith with Philip and Harriet and naturally 
her evil recoils on her In the form of dirty water. Hence, Miss 
Abbott also stands exposed and falls far short of understanding 
the true love of Gino for his son. GIno enters his messy room 
where Miss Abbott already arrives. For the Italian, Forster 
says, ” it was the mess that comes of life, not of desolation”. 2 5 
What Mr. Failing of the journey says that “ nonsense and 
beauty have close connections, closer connections than Art will 
allow ”■ **' holds good for Gino and his Italy. 

Miss Abbott could not advance in getting the baby. The 
mere look at the baby disconcerts her and she forgets her Sawston 
Ideals for its tipbrlnicging on the moral scale. All the same, 
her spinsterhood and lack of motherly love obstruct her from 
a proper view of Gino*s deep love for his boy. Gino returns 
from Poggibonsi where he goes to negotiate for a wife to look 
after the baby and so for him the. survival of an heir and con 
tlmiity of his line is almost an obsession, L A. Richards calls 
this the 4 survival theme* in the novel. Gino does not relish 
even the idea of psychological separation from his -son. u The 
horrible truth, that wicked people are capable of love, stood 
naked before her (Caroline) and her moral being was abashed.” 2 * 
She wishes that she were not so prone to contradictory impress¬ 
ions about Gino. 

Gino strongly desires 44 ... that his son should be like him, 

and should have sons like him, to people the earth ... All men 

vaunt It, and declare that It is theirs ; but the hearts of most 
are set elsewhere. It is the exception who comprehends that 

24 Rex Warner: E. AT. Forster. London: Longmans,.Greeh and 

Co., 1950, p. 14. 

25 E. ML Forster: The Angels p. 111. 

26 ft, M. Forster; The Longest Journey { 1907), London Edward 
Arnold (Publishers) Ltd., 1955, p. 138. 

27 B. M. Forster : The Angels , p. 118, 
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- -fulfila! life mm stream out of him for ever. Miss 

£,t« for aU her goodness, could no. comprehend it, .hough 

such a thing IS more wit & p outcome of Miss 

“ -u“ e?r;o,o - 

douu'oTof" , .L S r»h.° whereTe «. «» *• **> “ ■ 

Tkereception room. Richard Mama observes that - 

The ring hud extended it. pale blue coils toward, her 
She loss self-control. Both her horror and her find 
f ■ o+inn are contained in the introductory scream. From 
tXTon the twin themes of love uud reality develop end 

intertwine rapidly. 29 

When Miss Abbott takes the baby, it stops crying, and Its 
a nitated by some overpowering joy. The 

ar m S anlv d vfuch electrifies the human sensibility in the baby, 
womanly tou chair on which Miss Abbott was 

red k r s g« b . y l bl^°vil e . ^ view brings about a ttaas 
forming effect. When Philip enters, he sees the view of th 
virgin and child with Donor’, a biblical motif. 

With this view at the back of his mind, the access^ to 
iov Philip earns in the theatre, promises to be permanent and 
lh e hioher gods assure him of salvation for the spiru if not 
for the'body that those who connect the matter and the spi 
S entirtS to. The intense heat within and without has broken 
S'Srtt a pleasant suggestion of rain. The -ago ^ ram 
throughout Forster’s fiction ensures harmony, P r0 P° r “™ 
reconciliation after the forces of disintegration threaten to 
„ t T t j s this image that restores understanding and love. 

The PiazII Tith “.Three great attractions, the Palazzo Pubblico, 
th ’Collegiate Church, and the Cafe Garibaldi, the triad rcpresea- 
,‘ug the intellect, the soul and the body has the wonderful 
effect of a symphony. 

Philip stands completely engrossed in its beauty but the 

‘divisions of daily life’ return soon and he goes to Santi 

l Th. Love .ha, Failed 'deal and R«liO 
in the Writing of E. M. Forster: Paris Mouton. The Hagu, 
1974, [p. 72. 
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Deodata’s to find Miss Abbott and continue his mission as an 
conv entionaiity. Like Fielding of the Passage 
P finds more artistic beauty than spiritual grandeur in the 
place of worship. Prayer to God is equated to a pleasant word 

fj aDd 11 Ss ia this spirit that the praying Miss Abbott 

g e s 'hilip. I hough Philip desires to leave Miss Abbott and 
go to tell his sister that she would do no harm to their cause, he 

o, mot do so, for it is ao increasing pleasure to him to be 

°® ar r C r and 5361 ciiarm becomes strongest. Miss Abbott embodies 
e ta ran grandeur with her refined sensibility and realisation 
of the truth about Qino. Philip is content to observe her beauty 
and profit by the tenderness and the wisdom that dwells within 
her. It is partly because of the view and partly because of their 
purified hearts that proper understanding dawns upon them. 

Philip’s admission like that of Cecil Vyse in the Room that 
he is one of the people' born not to do things makes Miss Abbott 
reject his proposal of love later as Lucy Honeychurch does in that 
novel. Philip s gesture of friendship to Gino in spite of his evil 
mission, is due to his pure conscience. The two young men part 
with a good deal of genuine affection. 

■ A ^ ter ghastly incident of collision of Philip’s carriage 
with that of Miss Abbott in the dark wood, in which the baby 
aad Philips arm is broken, a duel ensues between 
Philip and Gino. Had the baby survived the accident, he could 
have served as a bridge between England and Italy on the physical 
and spiritual levels. Gino remorselessly tortures Philip but Philip 
under the sense of guilt, helps Gino to revive after he is thrown 
down in their encounter. Miss Abbott enters the dark room 
and brings light into it. When Gino stumbles towards Miss Abbott 
like a child and clings to her in his bitterest moment of woe, 
she is looked upon as a mother-figure to comfort the wounded 
c ild. Philip also thinks of her as a goddess, and she seems 
more to be so then. Thus we see Miss Abbott in a dual role of 
lover and mother-figure, li is in the feminine touch and comfort 
ha Gino forgets h.s loss. •• He was happy; be was assured 
that there was gieatness in the world. There came to him an 
earnest desire to be good through the example of this good 
woman ...he underwent conversion. He was saved”, so 

30 1. M. Forster: The Aggqb, 150. 
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Miss Abbott makes Gino offer the child’s milk to Philip 
and both of them drink it. John Colmer says in this context that 
“Philip and Gino share a sacramental chalice — Rickie and 
Stephen are offered a similar moment and Clive and Maurice 
swim through the waters of the dyke on the ( motor-bike) expe¬ 
dition in Cambridge ” * i in the other two novels, the Journey 
and Maurice. Miss Abbott asks Gino to finish the last drop for 
‘‘she was determined to use such remnants as lie about the 
world”. 8 2 Thus Caroline, in her new role as a mediatress, 
comforts Gino for his son’s death and reconciles the two men. 
Philip pays her a rich tribute saying, “ever since you stopped 
him killing me, it has been a vision of perfect friendship”. 38 
Gino undergoes conversion in another way also when he nurses 
Philip and saves him from the charge of murder. Salvation and 
transfiguration are central to the meaning of the Angels. The 
duel between Philip and Gino parallels that of Birkin and Gerald 
in Lawrence’s Women in Love and emphasizes the need for personal 
truce. Perfect reconciliation follows the ‘ sacrament. ’ While Miss 
Abbott slides away from the man with whom she comes into a 
very close contact, Philip remains bound by ties of great intimacy. 

Philip’s declaration that Gino doesn’t try to keep up appear¬ 
ances like the rest of the people, is a great compliment to his 
true nature and truthful life. Philip is also aware that Gino 
too will be made happy by the same sources by which he was 
made happy. 

The last scenes of the book take place in Monteriano 
and are melodramatic, indeed, operatic: A scene just before 
the baby’s death actually takes place at the local opera 
house. Here Philip, always nearly on the side of the Angels, 
is reconciled to Gino: this reconciliation pattern between 
intellect and body recurs in The Longest Journey and is one 
of the most important of the “connections” for which all 
Forster’s work is a plea. 

31 John Colmer, E. M. Forster: The Personal Voice, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1975, p. 51. 

32 E. M. Forster: The Angels, p. 151. 

33 Ibid., p. 152. 

34 K. W. Gransden, E. M. Forster, London : Oliver and Boyd 
Ltd., 1962, p. 23. 

35 E. M. Forster : The Angels, pp. 153 - 54. 
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Philip expects Miss Abbott to return to Italy the following 
spring. But she doesn’t propose to, and says she need not, since 
she understands the place. Does Philip too understand ? Perhaps 
he does. But his thoughts are set elsewhere. By now he is deeply 
in lose with Miss Abbott. He, however, routes his love for her 
farough the spiritual path, even though her thoughts and her 
goodness, and her nobility had moved him first, and now her 
whole^ body and all its gestures had become transfigured by 
’ 8 These obvious beauties of the body cannot earn Philip 
Miss Abbott’s love simply because he starts it late and routes it 
wrongly through the spirit instead of the heart. 

.. Mis* Abbott’s own lack of sexuality and passion only dampen 
a lately gotten spirits. They fail to connect that way. The 

shake* onen°*th in f e b f, dormant in the oth er. He could not 
h , P # ff tes of ,ove for body in tier. Philip thinks 
nf ™ derst . ands ™ lss Abbott but he doesn’t. It is only the impact 
gives them the im P ression that they understand 
p*.,. ? her ; T * us un ^erstandmg is confined to its environs. But 
Philips citing the words, that Miss Abbott herself told him once, 
i and ray life (implying Miss Abbott) must be where I live ” 3 * 
and Sawston is not the place to live in. He has moved her at last. 
thn« W *k ,SPerS herself hurriedly, “it is tempting” s 7 and 

has hrrmWt Tf dS thr ° WS fai “ iQt0 a of jov. The South 

fheawe fhos^^M t08 ? ther . in lhe end - “That laughter in the 
theatre those silver stars m the purple sky, even the violets of 

a departed spring, all had helped, and sorrow had helped also 

etiftn J D ,r n :r 8 , lhe tW °‘ saved ’ P e °Ple thus. It is a conne- 
cticra on the spiritual plane. 

The train in their return journey seems to shake Philip to 
T aS tb ° U8h thC agenCy Pf civ 'Iization too desires 

But it was C LT be nsol \ es . to take her in his arms. 

J b - She says P iain| y. “...that-I love him 
HC “ V0luntar : ly remarks “ Rather! I love him 
_.^ aur,ce and The Li f e to Come pose a similar critical 
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problem. They do suggest a newhreadiog of the Angels. Arnold 
Kettle suggests that the character of Caroline Abbott might have 
been a male character but for the inhibition of the Edwardian 
Age. Philip is obviously in love with Gino, though he does not 
recognize this. The last chapter is full of hints which bear this 
out. Miss Abbott makes Philip conscious of what he is. She 
says, **... you’re without passion; you look on life as a spectacle 
you don’t enter it,... ” 41 She does love Gino for he embodies 
passion and yet she goes away from him. John Beer pertinently 
says, “the relationship between Gino.. and Caroline is the 
apotheosis of humanity. ” 42 

Caroline is content to recreate the image of her lover (Gino). 
in her memory to answer the passion aroused in her by him. 
As Rickie's love for Agnes Pembroke germinates in the sight of 
Agnes in Gerald’s arms, in the Journey , here Philip’s love for 
Caroline is the result of the imaginary picture of Miss Abbott 
and Gino together. The image of Gino in her mind as a superior 
being to Philip, and an embodiment of 4 music and light’ in the 
theatre makes Miss Abbott offer herself to the Southerner not 
physically but' mentally. She doesn’t pray in the church for their 
union, withered as she is for passionate love with the man of her 
ideal. In a way, Philip is instrumental for her love for Gino. 
According to Moore, ‘ almost all of Forster’s'values are'brought 
into play in this novel, which foreshadows the rest of his work. 
It features accident and coincidence. ” 43 , 

In this novel, Forster’s own homosexuality impedes even 
pollination of the flowers' of love not to speak of fertilization, 
although the stage seems to be all- set for it. He delights in 

he fulfilment of love by proxy. It is in this light we see Gino, 
the passionate youth of the South looking upon Miss Abbott as a 
mother-figure, rather a goddess and not i full-blooded woman of 
feminine charms. In the temple of love, thus all the three chief 
characters of the plot remain outsiders. “ Philip’s eyes were fixed 
on the Campanile of Airolo. But he saw instead the fair myth 


41 Ibid., p. 158. 

42 J. B. Beer, The Achievement of E* M, Forster , London: Chatto 

and Windus, 1962, p» 75. 

43 H. T. Moore, E. M. Forster * Mew York: Columbia Uoiv. ? 

Press, 1965, p. 20, , 
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of Endymion, the moon goddess, symbolic of 4 coldness 
and aloofness. 9 For him too, Abbott is a goddess to the last 
and ‘ no love could be degrading * to her. The episode which 
might have been so tragic for him remains supremely beautiful, 
for he Is lifted to sack a height that he too becomes her 
worshipper, lie has made her life endurable and she looks upon 
him with great friendliness. Friendliness is the key that opens all the 
-doors of spiritual love. For the fulfilment of the love of body, Forster 
as well as his * people * wait a couple of years more. Before 
that If they venture, the ‘smuts fare sure to pierce into their 
eyes. They close‘the windows * as the visitors from England on 
their, return journey from Italy to Sawston do when the train 
enters the .San Gotthard tunnel lest the smuts should get into 
Harriet's ■ eyes. They are content to be hidden from the view 
that throws open the beauties of nature which instantly help 
love to fertilize. The view is not only full but it culminates in 
the fruition of love of body md soul in the other Italian 
novel, A .Room with a view wherein we see the happy union of 
■the lovers in the-end. 

John Colmer observes, “ Forster was always fascinated by the 
connections and contradictions between the meanings on the 
surface and .meanings .deep down,... ”4 5 Forster: also creates a 
bridge between the phenomena! world and spiritual reality and 
connects the eternal moment with the symbolic moment. Even 
a pungent critic of Forster like F. R. Leavis says that this novel 
lends itself beautifully to the reconciliation of ■ the ‘ comedy * 
with the * poetry * and of tragic intensity with detachment. As 
the first novel of Forster, the Angels paves the way' for laying 
down his creed of humantism with personal relations, /love and 
understanding being basic to it. Forster’s subtle dialogue. Irony 
of character and artistry in the interior stitching of the plot 
are as much in evidence here as in the novels that follow. 

44. E. M. Forster: The Angels , p. 160. 

45. John Colmer, E. M. Forster: The Personal Voice , London : 

Roulledge and Kegan Paul, 1975, p. 52. 




II 

LOVE AND REASON 


The early part of A Room with a View (1908 ) was concei 
ved by Forster in 1903 but it came out after The Longest 
Journey (1907) as a sister Italian novel, of Where Angels Fear to 
Tread (190: ). Italy plays a dominant role in this novel also. 
Here Forster’s intent was expressed by Lowes Dickinson : “ ..to 
bring realistic life into contact with the background of values ...”4o 
Italy is presented again as the redeeming force that brings 
together the people representing two modes of life from the 
same country — England. Unlike the first novel, the Room has a 
conventionally happy ending and initiates and emphasizes the 
search for ‘ connection. ’ The very title is symbolic and the 
symbol is repeated from the early short story. “ The Story of a 
Panic It is the second passage to Italy with a difference. Here 
also a web of connections between the * matter ’ and the ‘ spirit ’ 
is wrought through coincidences and the writer’s personal values. 
It recalls Jane Austen’s Emma in its setting of a quiet English 
country — Summer Street, and it overtly follows the pattern of 
Pride and Prejudiee in the delineation of the individual traits. 
J. S. Martin, coming to the crux of the problem in the novel 
says, “envisioning man in a disjointed, inexplicable universe’ 
it implicitly searches for some means of gaining a sense of 
wholeness and harmony, a sense that the inner life and the 
outer can be attuned”.* 7 

The English visitors meet at Pension Bertolini in Florence. 
They carry their conventionality thither. But, by aud by, the 
protagonists get transfigured by the warmth and the ‘views’ 
Florence offers. Bedient says that in A Room with a View, 
Nature and Truth are in perfect accord. In Where Angels Fea T 
to Tread their relation is upset by the chains of a third ideal, 
that of character. The fulness of humanity is broken up, as 
by a prism, into individuals who manage to be only its partial 

References to A Room With a View ( 1908) are to the 

Penguin Books Edition, 1958. 

46 E. M. Forster: Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, London- 

Edward Arnold and Co., 1934. p. 216. 
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representatives ”.4s While love of the body fails in the first 
novel, it is fulfilled in the sgcond. Forster and D. H. Lawrence 
alike see Italy as the ’ anti-type of England.’ Italy constitutes 
for Forster an invitation to full humanity. In these Italian 
novels, Italy simply exercises a charm on the ‘ airless English 
soul. ’ 


While England is symbolised by rooms and reason, Italy 
stands for views, love and emotionality. The chief characters 
in the Room old Mr Emerson and his son, George, always 
remain connected with Italy in the reader’s mind. Paganism is 
the main issue of both the Italian novels. The Italy of the two 
novels is a perpetuation of the Renaisance tradition. Forster 
seeks for the Englishmen in their own country the same kind of 
‘connected’ life that they had found in Italy and so his heroes 
return to England to fulfil their mission in life. 


This Italian comedy of Forster, as his first one, runs on the 
same theme of fusion of conventionality with the hidden life 
of nature and of the spirit on an alien land. “ The first half, 
‘almost the first piece of fiction’, Forster attempted, recalls the 
manner of Angels, with its bold confrontations of comedy and 
prophecy, pharisees and poets, Sawston and Italy ”, 4 » g ere t jj e 

people coming from England are divided into two groups_the first 

are those fired by emotion and passion and in this category are 
the Emersons. The second consists of the heroine of the novel 
Eu . cv Honeyehurch and her hard-hearted cousin and chaperon' 
Miss Charlotte Bartlett. The other minor characters like Miss 
E1 -“ or ^ av,sh ’ the relist and the two clergymen, Mr Beebe 
and Mr Eager are characterized by placidity, convention, narrow 
morality but sound reason. In Forster’s terminology thev are 

SfcElV and ? VeIOPed hearts ’ but ‘ well-developed bodies 
and fairly-developed minds.’ Lucy, like Caroline Abbott of the 
second half of the Angels is an exception and is among the ‘ saved. • 
S e expands in the latter half, and particularly towards the end 
° f * h , e n ° Ve ’ *“J° a full-blooded character, accepting passion 
meaning George Emerson. Even her consion, Miss Bartlett, comes 

48 : Architects °f the Self, Berkeley : Univ 
of California Press, 1972, p. 194. 
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out of her rigid conventionality and helps Lucy to find her 
* heart ’ and her man. 

Mr Emerson, who is among the guardian-angel-figures of 
Forster chiefly provides Lucy the leaven for such a connection 
by campaigning for the ‘ holiness of heart’s desire 9 and for the 
necessity of responding to the dictates of heart* Slowly but 
steadily, she changes to the line of the finest romantic heroines 
of the Shakespereao tradition not so much by the display of her 
emotions but by disguising them in her music, the love of nature 
and the * views 9 around. .Wilfred Stone traces the areas of 
conflict in the novel and says that Forster sought to interlink these 
diversities— 

Medieval vs. classical, ascetic vs. pagan, and Gothic vs. 
Greek — these are some of the important sets of contrasts 
that created the “rhythm” of the novel along with truth 
vs. lies, light vs. darkness, and views vs, rooms. These are 
the symbolic antitheses that make up the book’s tapestry 
of interwoven themes. *o 

By liberating the women characters from the Victorian 
• 4 shackles 5 in this novel, Forster turns a new chapter in the 
literature of his period and ushers in a fresh sense of awakening 
whereby Lucy, the liberated woman, connects with love and life# 
His first Italian novel also points to the ideal of liberation 
of women in the society but shows'how it leads to disaster in 
the end. Here not only his women bear the torch of liberation 
but show how they can steer xlear to the goal of fulfilment. They 
are treated with grace and wit and his characteristic irony 
Is woven Into the texture of this exquisite comedy. There' is the 
usual conflict between truth' and falsehood, art and artifice in 
the broad outlook of * rooms 9 and * views. 9 Italy, through her 
landscape and life-spirit, .defeats the conventionality of the 
English visitors and their false values and symbolically connects 
them to the ideal of living true to one’s own desires of the body 
and the soul. It has a chastening effect on them. If violence 
is introduced again in this novel, it is to open up the channel of 
the stream of life even as blood is a symbol of life-giving spirit. 
Here again the beauty and the poetry of life come vividly 
alive in ^ the streaming Arno with the blood-stained photos of 
Botticelli’s Birth of Venus. The death of an Italian in the 

W~TmZ pT 226. 
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street brawl gives rise to the birth of a new passion in Lacy 
with the understanding that the scene has brought to her. Georgo 
Emerson comes nearer to Gino of the Angels and similarly Cecil 
to Philip, Lucy to Caroline and Charlotte to Harriet. There 
Is a fulfilment in love of the body here corresponding to the 
divine love depicted in Giotto’s painting. 

The Room is Forster’s only novel which is marked by the 
fulfilment of heterosexual love, though it is a path of obstacles 
that the love treads John Beer observes that “this novel is 
usually read as a light romance employing the conventional symbols 
of out-doors against indoors, life against anti-life **.s 1 But, Crews 
holds that this novel achieves Forster’s ideal of ‘ connection ’ 
more effectively than the other Italian novel. He says, 

If A Room with a View is more comic in plot than Where 
Angels Fear to Tread it is quite equivalent in theme and 
more obviously connected to Forster’s serious philosophy. 
Gdorge Emerson, the hero, has a 4 view ’ in the sense that 
he is concerned with man’s apparent tininess and isolation 
in the ^universe, and Lucy Honeychurch, the heroine ratifies 
George’s view when she decides to marry him instead of 
Cecil. *a 


The early feeling of Lucy that the approach of such uncon¬ 
ventional tourists like the Emersons does not stop with rooms 
and views, but goes to something quite different, is the keynote 
of the novel. As she rightly thinks, unconventionality has the 

P °, W J er £ °, f exteildlng the P rimar y social contact of people into 
solidified personal relations which are the be all and end all 
of human life for Forster. Mr Beebe, contrary to his nature, 
presents the true position of old Emerson before Miss Bartlett 
and Lucy and says, “he has rooms he does not value, and he 
thinks you would value them”. *s M r Emerson has full view of 

1! J. ,eWS « *? 1S CODCem 58 f ° r SUch ioartisdc English tourists 
as Miss Bartlett and aesthetes like Lucy Honeychurch. His 

e ! . e ! V .° Ur ... !! C : iQ respect ofL ^y, in spite of Miss Bartlett. 
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The credit for the early * connection ' when Lucy and her 
chaperon accept the south rooms of the Emersons, partly goes 
to Mr Beebe and wholly to Mr. Emerson. Miss Bartlett ‘protects * 
Lucy with the utmost scrupulosity and gives her 5 the sensation 
of a fog’ restricting her freedom of thought and action. All {the 
same, Lucy gets access to the beauties of nature through the 
south room at the Pension exchanged with Mr. Emerson. She 
sees the lights dancing in the Arno, the cypresses of San Miniato 
and the foothills of Apennines, black against the rising moon. 
She throws open the windows while Miss Bartlett closes them. 
Thus, Lucy connects herself with nature while her cousin does not. 

As ‘political diatribes’ do not allow the view of nature and 
architecture of Florence, Lucy and Miss Lavish lose their way to 
Santa Croce and get separated from each other, while discussing 
politics. The separation of Miss Lavish from Lucy works up to 
her‘connection’with the Emersons whom she encounters at the 
church. Lucy’s depression at the separation disappears when she 
begins to appreciate the frescoes by Giotto and their tactile 
values. 

Mr. Emerson says to Lucy, I do believe in those who make 
their fellow-creatures happy”. 54 Just at that time, a little boy 
was being nursed when he had stumbled on the tomb-stone. Love 
and compassion can make fellow human beings happy. Lucy no 
longer despises the Emersons as she is in a chastened mood. She 
determines to be gracious to them and if possible to erase 
Miss Bartlett’s civility by some gracious reference to the plea¬ 
sant rooms which the Emersons exchange by their north rooms 
without any ‘ view.’ With the loss of ‘ Baedeker ’ and the distance 
of Miss Bartlett and Miss Lavish, who are obstructions to Lucy’s 
seeing the natural view of life in its fulness, she tries to get a 
steady and whole view ’of life and keep herself open-minded to 
understand the importance of connecting the ‘ prose ’ and the 
‘passion’ of life. Mr Emerson is instrumental in her trans¬ 
figuration. 

George says that one can be kind to people if one loves 
them which is the case with Mr. Emerson. The tastes of 
Lucy and George agree and they both look at Giotto-fwted 
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Mr. Emerson s sermon on love to Lucy has the direct and the desired 
effect. He says, “puli out from the depths those thoughts that 
you do not understand, and spread them out in the sunlight and 
know the meaning of them. By understanding George you may 
learn to understand yourself. It will be good for both of you”.s 5 
He sets Lucy thanking. He further tells her, 

” We know that we come from the winds and that we shall 
return to them; that ail life is perhaps a knot, a tangle, 
a blemish in the eternal smoothness... Let us rather 
love one another, and work and rejoice. I don’t believe 

in this world sorrow.” 

Lucy falls for the spell of the words and agrees with what Mr. 
Emerson says. Further Mr Emerson cuts the ‘Gordian knot’ 
of love directly and says, “then make my boy think like us. 
Make him realize that by the side of the everlasting why there 
is a Yes-a transitory Yes if you like, but a Yes ”57 The conne¬ 
ction wrought by Mr Emerson’s words to Lucy go ineffective 
when she changes at the sight of Miss Bartlett and makes a 
parting remark that >anta Croce is a wonderful church, which 
means that celibacy and not married happiness ought to be the 
ideal of people. 

In music, even the ordinary person reaches the empyrean 
without effort. Music symbolically connects when Lucv resorts 
to it finding daily life rather chaotic. She enters a more solid 
and certain world when she opens the piano — through some 
sonatas of Beethoven. She realizes her desire by the mere feel 
of the notes. Mr Beebe says that, “If Miss Honeychurch ever 
takes to live as she plays, it will be very exciting.... ”.ss The 
impact of music on the conventionalists. Miss Bartlett and Miss 
Lavish Is quite adverse. They go to visit Tore del Gallo, but 
on another day, when the whole world was singing and the air 
ran into the mouth like wine, she (Miss Bartlett) would refuse 
*° stir from the Drawing-room.... ”.s» Miss Lavish takes to 

55. Ibid., p. 32. 
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writing a novel on modern Italy, when she could not stand the 
passion of life. Obviously, these ladies connect with the ‘rooms*, 
closed as their minds are for artistic views. 

Miss Alan, who is among the Pensioners, connects when she 
says, “I cannot help thinking that there is something to admire 
in everyone, even if you do not approve of them”, so Though 
what she says is about Miss Lavish, it equally applies to others, 
and Forster seems to hold the same view. He comments that “a 
delicate pathos perfumed her disconnected remarks, giving them 
unexpected beauty, just as in the decaying autumn woods, there 
sometimes rise odours reminiscent of spring”. 6 * 

In her admiration of the natural view, Lucy thinks the 
Bmerson’s nice, unlike the other English tourists who represent 
sham values. But Mr. Beebe unintentionally brings about the 
meeting of Lucy and George by arranging the Fiesole expedition. 
Consequently, George makes advances and kisses her. Beebe also 
believes in providing people with happy memories. The agents 
who are for disproportion and disintegration unconsciously become 
instruments of ‘ connection ’ in Forsterian fiction. The influence 
of Italy is partly responsible for Beebe to expose the English 
tourists to the ‘ views * of landscape at Fiesole. He also rightly 
thinks that Lucy’s desire to see the sights of Italy and go alone 
into the fold of nature is due to too much of Beethoven. 

Lucy prefers unconventionality in transgressing the restrictions 
that her cousin, Miss Bartlett, wants to impose on her. Mips 
Bartlett, who is medieval in her outlook of life does not consider 
that a woman too gets desires springing up in her heart and can' 
poetically react to the »ast panorama and that it is not the 
monopoly of man. Lucy has marked the kingdom of this world, 
its wealth and beauty - and does not want to reconcile herself to 
the idea of men stealing the whole beauty and happiness of life. 
Here we see the • New Woman * in Lucy, the woman of the 
Renaissance. 

Lucy’s taste of artistic beauty is seen in her choice of a 
photograph of Botticelli’s Birth of Venus and some other Italian 

60. ibid., p. 40. 
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frescoes which she purchases from Alinari’s shop in Florence 
She wants to come across the beautiful things of the world an< 
so enters the Piazza Signoria. The superb view of the palac* 
tower . that looks like a pillar of gold throbbing In th< 
tranquil sky casts her a spell of the beauty of Florence and she 
gets transfigured. In the brawl between two Italians that take- 
place near the Loggia and the death of one of them, Lucy gets 
intimations of the message of love. The bloodshed and the death 
seem to shake open the gates of love for her but she does not go 
in. John Colmer observes that, 

“ The spilling of blood appears to be specially cor nected 

with initiation into reality for Forster.”* 2 

The untold message of the dying Italian with ‘a stream of red’ 
in his mouth has more symbolic significance than Lucy could 
connect. The streaming blood finds its liberation unhindered and 
the blood in Lucy which symbolizes the passion of life also should 
find freedom from the fetters of conventionality, especially when 
she comes in carnal contact with George. 

The Loggia scene enables Lucy to know her heart further 
after the initial lessons of Mr. Emerson earlier in the direction. She 
faints at the sight of the stabbing and finds herself in the arms of 
George. The thought occurs to her “that she as well as 
the dying man, had crossed some spiritual boundary”.** While 
it is the boundary of conventionality in her case, it is the 
miserable world, for the dead Italian, and they both enter a higher 
realm. In the quaint Italian way, the murderer tries to kiss the 
murdered and gives himself up to the police. Horror of blood 
and overwhelming passion mingle in the scene. George throws 
the photographs into the stream ( Arno ) and they are covered 
with blood. They go on the stream and “ the river swirled under 
the bridge. ” 6 * and the stream with the photos goes to the sea. The 
incident provides the motive force for Lucy to live and love and 
George says that he wants to live. “Leaning her elbows on the 
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parapet, she contemplated the River Arno, whose roar was suggest- 
fog some unexpected melody to her ears”. 6 s For Lucy, the 
photos appear to be floating into the sea as the rose of flame from 
the burning paper-ball of Stephen in the Journey. 

The Fiesole expedition bridges the barriers of life further 
and brings the lovers—George and Lucy closer to each other 
as rain closes the parched and cracked earth. Phaethon, the 
carriage driver, picks up his Persephone on the way. The party 
consists of the Emersons, Lucy and Charlotte, Beebe and Eager 
and Miss Eleanor Lavish, and they are all driven out in two 
carriages The love-making scenes of Phaethon and Persephone are 
SU ggcstive of * spring in life ’ that Mr. Emerson advocates and serve 
the purpose of breaking the moral and conventional barriers for 
Lucy and George to pickup the threads and go ahead. Mr. Eager in 
his characteristic way objects to the open scene of love-making for 
he has in his mind the ‘ rooms ’ and not the ‘ views ’ due to his 
parched emotions. Mr. Emerson, a Lawrentian in spirit, observes 
that it is a glorious thing to be driven by lovers and quotes the 
Italian poet Lorenzo’s line : “ Don’t go fighting against the 
spring”. 66 He asks further : “Do you suppose there’s any 
difference between spring in nature and spring m man. But 
there we go, praising the one and condemning the other as 
improper, ashamed that the same laws work eternally through 
both”. ® v 

• 

Torre del Gallo of Florence connects in the larger frame 
work of Italy. “ But each time that she (Lucy) avoided George 
it became more imperative that she should avoid him again” 5 * 

implying that their meeting is guided by some invisible force.”. 

Celestial irony, working through her cousin and two clergymen 
did not suffer her to leave Florence till she had made this 
expedition with him through the hillss».” In the Fiesole 
drive Mr. Eager, the snobbish parson, succeeds in separating the 
lovers, Phaethon and his Persephone on thei carriage. But, for 
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Mr. Emerson it is a sacrilege to separate them. He says that 
love comes from the soul. In his plea for the love of the body, 
he is Lawrentian to the core and also reflects the views of his 
creator. The punctilious Mr. Eager corrects Mr. Emerson’s 
quotation of the Italian poet, Lorenzo: “ Don’t go fighting 

against the spring” as “war not with the May.”»o 

As in the other Italian novel , here also the Italians are 
gifted with an instinctive knowledge of people around, for they 
themselves act on instinct and not on reason. The Italian 
driver, Phaethon, conducts Lucy, where perhaps she secretly 
wills to go. She does not like the dry company of the two 
spinsters — Miss Lavish and Miss Bartlett. In that landscape 
beauty of the hills at Fiesole, “any one can find places, but 
finding of people is a gift from God”'?*. Phaethon picks her 
some great blue violets and she thanks him with real pleasure. 
“In the company of this common man, the world was beautiful 
and direct. For the first time, she felt the influence of spring ” T2 , 
as Adela sees the power of beauty in the impersonal puakha- 
wallah, in the Passage. Lucy is happy to be led by the driver as 
earlier when she was driven to Fiesole. This time it is not 
the profusion of the violets but the people that matter more 
for her. She rejoices at every step in her escape from dull¬ 
ness. Thus, the Italian driver symbolically connects Lucy on 
the one hand with the bounty of nature, and on the other, 
with the beauty and the springs of love in nature, through 
the contact of man. 

As Lucy gets engrossed in the charms of Nature, she doesn’t 
hear Mr. Eager’s call. The Italian wantonly ignores it and it is 
remarkable that Lucy becomes dumb when she is led astray from 
the clergymen. The view that forms in the river, the golden plain 
and the hills, casts a great spell on her. At that moment the 
ground gives way, as if to bring together the loyers that are 
troubled by scruples. Nature conspires with George, the aspirant 
lover to bear him the fruits of his natural desire. He sees the 
radiant joy in her face and the flowers beat against her dress in 
blue waves, he steps quickly forward and kisses Lucy. In the 
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profound description of romance of nature and the brief romance 
of man under her influence, Forster comes closest to the 
Romantics and even exceis them. There is a supreme felicity 
and a compelling force in his description of the situation. Nature 
produces the desired effect also on Lucy. Nature in league with 
man who connects with her is often the source of the Forsterian 
concept of proportion and resolution. The life outside the heart 
of nature, according to Forster, is a constant reminder of its 
greyness and man does not achieve the awakening of his soul 
unless he comes in contact wholly with Nature. The civilization 
according to the Public School English standards, which Misg 
Bartlett represents, opposes this harmony between nature and 
man and that is why she “...stood brown against the view.”?s 
Otherwise, the expedition throws open the gates of love and 
passion for Lucy and if she does not enter, and use the symbolic 
moment, it is characteristic of the English middle-class morality 
and her own warped mind. 

Miss Bartlett deliberately misleads Lucy, saying that George 
might have had several ‘ exploits ’ misinterpreting his earlier 
remarks to Miss Alan that liking one person is an extra reason 
for liking another. Lucy’s great folly is to keep herself com¬ 
pletely under her cousin’s power. As Bartlett kneels to pack 
things to leave for Rome, she feels pain In her back and the 
discomfort of the candle-light. Lucy catches her la her emotional 
impulse and thinks that “ ... the candle would burn better, the 
packing go easier, the world be happier, if she could give 
and receive some human love ”. 7 * Hence, human love, as 
in the first novel. Is central to this also and it is the lack of 
it that creates separations and divisions in the society and leads 
to disaster everywhere. Bartlett says, “ ‘ 1 have been a failure’. 
... as she struggled with the straps of Lucy’s trunk instead of 
strapping her own. ”v * she fails to make Lucy happy, fails 
really to understand her feelings and symbolically it is a struggle 
trying to Understand her as it is to fasten the straps of her trunk. 

Life Is likes ‘ a dome of many-coloured glass’ and at Windy 
Comer only Lucy’s brother Freddy sees It so, as he mixes play 

73. Ibid., p. 75. 
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i life. LmyH mother, Mrs. Honeychurch, though of generous 
ire and genial temper, does not see such a view of life, 
sees the social affluence of people like Cecil as the best 
section to recommend for Lucy- About Cecil Vyse, she says 

; “ ......he’s well connected ..’’^e. But Forster says her 

; betrays dissatisfaction- Even as the composition of her 
sr to Cecil’s mother, Mrs. Vyse goes through many drafts, 
sarsals, doubts and so on, it is a clear indication of how 
proposal of marriage between Lucy and. Cecil is to progress-, 
il is a city-bred moralist. . He does not ill the role of a 

I to George in love for Lucy, for his handicap is his lack 
sexuality and emotional - connection in matters of love. His 
;e is in the room, preferably a drawing-room with no view and 
y, his fiancee, also connects so with him. Philip of the first 
el comes nearer to Cecil but while the former develops later, 
latter remains undeveloped throughout in heart and soul. He 
s not wish to play tennis,, lest playing should guide his instinct 
play into the hands of love. He has no ear for music—real 

higher.. This prude refuses to combine the two sides of life, 
ster characterises him as medieval while George is Greek, 
s and Pallas Athene are unknown to him. His reasoned 
roach to Lucy in his love for her makes her tiresome and she 
vs him against his intellectual background and withdraws herself 
» loving. Meredith's comic idea seems to. be .the basis for 
ater’s treatment of Cecil Vyse. 

Cecil * c resembled those fastidious saints who guard the portals, 
a French Cathedral he remained in the grip of a certain 

II whom the modern world knows as self-consciousness, and. 
im the medieval with dimmer vision, worshipped as asceticism. 
Gothic statue implies celibacy, just as a Greek statue implies 
Irion...’ 7 * 7 Cecil has not crossed the barriers of intellect and 
is unthinkable for him to enter the gates of passion which is 

guiding spirit of love. When he says to Mrs Honeychurch : that 
hopes to make Lucy happy, he shifts his eyes to the ceiling, 
ailing that he is not really sure of it, for there is no passion 
Ms desire and the words come from the tongue and not from 
> heart. Even to tell his mother of his and Lucy’s mutuaf 
ent to be married, he chooses the drawing-room, where there 
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is no view* Lucy, he 'knows, would open'her heart in the fell 
view of the objects of nature. She became * f ,...gaunt with travel* 
But Italy worked s:'me marvel in her. it gave h;r light but 
Cecil thought f it gave her shade v” To mm, she is like a 

wo nan o f Leonar o <U Vmcfs. For CeciFs recced aitr.ude, the 

bole thrust of Lacy, tne mrist ii R c ones a.- a shock. He 
passes not to paossen oat to "a pro round uneasiness. ’ 

■ Lucy's rejection o f Cec I raice doesn’t touch him and he seeks. 

Mrs H3aeycr.arc.Fs support to wi. ner m its io::i He 

is . not moved by feeling of lave Oat by tie too ^gn. to improve and 

refine ner. .^e has no idea of CLsie an... Albert vhlias in the 

neigh&ourhoo * of Wm y Corner for ae a;/?r bomemd annul the 
outside views* He does not even remember me aiifemn^e between 
a Parish Council and Local Government Beam. He nas no profess- 
sion except to live on decadent values. He shies away from 
radiant and robust people !\<.e Freddy aal George, His is a 
muddled and. ‘disconnected* character. As against George’s spon¬ 
taneous kissing Lucy in the futf view of violets at Fiesol.e, Cecil 
seeks her permission, to kiss her. When the permission is granted* 
his pincenez — the connection between civilisation a ad man, fiattens 
and obstructs the attempt as his morality and conventionality do 
Forster says, 46 passion should believe itself irresistible. It should 
forget civility and consideration and all the other curses of a 
refined nature. Above all, it should never ask for leave where 
there is a right of way 9 After that, when Cecil waits for 
]Lucy to fathom her inmost thoughts, she speaks of Mr. Emerson 
and it shows how she connects the moment* 

Italy doesn’t inspire Cecil and his concept of art grossly 
differs from that of George. His aesthetic value of love Impedes 
his understanding of the importance of personal relations and 
loving affection. His priggishness and narrow Victorian attitude 
comes in his way of thinking that equality of sex and individual 
freedom for women are the premia for successful marital relations. 
Lucy’s experience at Loggia earlier helps her to distinguish 
between the "mind * and the * heart * and she rejects the c Gothic 
statue’ and breaks her engagement finally to be persuaded to 
accept George. Her awareness comes to surface when sh$ plan 


78* Ibid., p. 95* 
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on the piano. Music is the ventilation to the stuffiness of life and 
the light that drives away the forces of darkness. Beer says 
that in “ A Room with a view, the musical element of the novel 
was constantly related to the natural imagery”. *o 

Mr. Beebe does not see the point that “... She (Lucy) should 
play so wonderfully, and live so quietly”. 8 * He thinks that she 
ought to connect music and life, and hopes that with that the 
water-tight compartments in her will break down. He rightly 
holds that she was not wonderful in Florence and that is why she 
failed to connect the ‘ inner * and the ‘ outer ’ life there. She 
fin ds the ‘ wings ’ and means to use them in music and not in 
life. Mr. Beebe’s metaphorical description to Cecil of Miss 
Honeychurch as a kite, and Miss Bartlett holding the string and 
then the string-breaking has a symbolic connection, as Lucy breaks 
the fences laid by Miss Bartlett in Florence and walks into the 
nature to have the feel of love in contact with George. But 
when Cecil comments that “it (string) has broken now... 3 * 
It implies that he anticipates the breaking of the slender string 
that brings him and Lucy together. Though Cecil is young 
in age he is old in spirit and so for him neither the engagement 
nor the expected wedding gives a sense of thrill. 

Cecil is unable to connect his engagement with the strange 
power that is associated with heart. Forster says, “ the chief 
parallel—to compare one great {thing with another — is the power 
over us of a temple of some alien creed. Standing outside, we 
deride or oppose it, or at the most feel sentimental. Inside, 
though the saints and gods are not ours, we become true believers, 
in case any true believer should be present ”. 88 He advocates the 
importance for the lovers to go inside the ‘ temple ’ and become 
true believers. But Cecil dare not enter even the portals let 
alone the * temple ’and so Freddy’s mocking him as fiasco for 
fiance is appropriate. 

Lucy and Cecil attend a tea-party and Lucy's cup of coffee 
gets upset over her ‘ figured silk ’, a sign of the impending upsetting 

80. J. B. Beer: The Achievement of E. M. Fortier, London: Chatto 

and Windus, 1962, p. 123. 
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of their engagement as is the case with Adela Quested in the 
Passage at Fielding’s tea-party, which strikes a discordant note 
of the coming disaster in the Marabar caves. Lucy refers to 
the fences of Cecil, saying that he has the romance of the 
‘Inglese Ittalianato’. Cecil shows his incomplete manhood in 
another instance also, when he says to Sir Otway of Summer 
Street to turn out Miss Flack from his house. He lacks the human 
element so essential for love. Lucy’s connecting him with a 
drawing-room without any view and the open air is agreeable to 
Cecil. While Italy warmed up the view of life in Lucy, in Cecil 
it led to irritation. “A rebel she was,...who desired, not a wider 
dwelling-room, but eqality beside the man she loved. For Italy 
was offering her the most priceless of all possessions — her own 

soul”. 84 


As in the other novels of Forster, in this also, the people 
who fail to connect the * prose ’ and the * passion * of life do not 
believe in the ‘ holiness of heart’s affection’ and the purity of the 
love of body, unawares become instrumental in bringing together 
the lovers who * connect ’ profoundly. It is not a mere coincidence 
that Cecil meets George at the National Gallery earlier and that 
meeting leads to a series of connections and to the ultimate union 
of George and Lucy. Though George later attributes his meeting 
Miss Lavish and Cecil to fate, Mr. Beebe rightly connects It to 
Italy. Ironically, Cecil brings the Emersons to the Windy Corner 
and thereby George comes physically closer to Lucy. On Cecil’s 
advice. Sir Otway accepts the Emersons as his tenants at Cissie 
Villa as against Lucy’s proposal for the Miss Alans. Cecil derives 
malicious pleasure in thwarting people (here Lucy), but it turns 
to be an uninvited advantage to her as much as to George. 
George and violets are strangely connected and violets filled in 
the vases in the rooms he takes at Cissie Villa, welcome him. 
Mr.Beebe says, “I always connect those Florentine Bmersons 
with violets, ” »« so also does the reader. 

Though not through emotion and passion, through socialistic 
democracy, Cecil means to bring about a ‘connection’ when he 
says, “ the classes ought to mix... there ought to be intermarriage 

:w7lbld.7p. 118. 
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- he a ' 1 f K y r lmplJes that G^rge of the lower class ought 

belfeve in ,1 ^ y ° f thC upper middle cI ^ Forster does 

.* as< l ess sociai intercourse. Cecil Vyse is guided by 

the interests of Co aic Muse and of Truth’ when he brings the 

Cornell nt ° T =:>5C riei? ' bvirh °od of Windy Corner. “The 

LtTis^rVt, gh ^ T ° b0lc arter her interests, did 

not disdain the assistance of Mr Vyse 87 

wJ: C r eSOlVeS c° kCeP thC ReSo!e cpisilea secret from the 
Windy Corner. She snobs her cousin. Mi - Rm ett when she 

accuses the younger Emerson an)i en << f, r as to that 

they are respectable. She doesn't n«v ia , Ce.il *vn he revests 

LYteada y h Be< i lh0Ven fli ’ S “ Wavs Schumann 

Instead as the place and the man do not connect with the enchant¬ 
ment that Beethoven offers. 

m „ Mr ' Emerson savs to Mr. Beebe, when George and Freddy 

* *" d * ree ‘ each other - that Garden of Eden,... which 
you place in the past, is really yet to come. We shall enter It 
When we no longer despise our bodies”, as tfe means tb!g to be 
conveyed to Lucy through her brother. Freddy asks George fo r 
a bath In the pond. Mr. Emerson supports the idea for he believes 
In a return to nature once’ unlike Mr. Beebe. He asserts that 
one can return to nature only when one has been with her and 
holds that such a communion with nature is not possible until 
they are comrades. Tn the glorious scene of the nine-woods in 

I^J 0 a f K try ’ hear ! ng * he falr wfnd ‘Wowing the bracken and the 
trees, the three bathers — Georee, Freddy and Mr. Beebe coma 
to be associated with the ‘view’. In the bathu.g scene, Mr 
Beebe’s joining the other two is to be entirely attributed to the 
overwhelming influence of nature and the c^ll of water. 

Such forces of nature as “water, sky, evergreens, wind- 
these things not even the seaso. s can touch, and surely they lie 
beyond the intrusion of man”. »» The water of the pool in which 
the three gentlemen splash and play ‘after the fashion of the 
nymphs in Gotterdammerung’ transform them. Water cool and 
86 . Ibid, p. 125. 
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cleaa their. bodies and sunshine dry them, while water and light 
combiQed rouse their spirit. The bathers discover the power of 

nature In the pond. They encounter Lacy, Mrs. Honeychurch and 
Cecil, while returning from the pond in a semi-naked condition. It 
is at that sight of George, radiant with blooming prime, bare-brea¬ 
sted that Mr. Beebe perhaps falls in love with him. It also reinforces 
his resoive not to let Lacy marry George later. This homosexual 
love on the part of Mr Beebe‘dimmshes his personality further 
and he finds himself doubly condemned, for he neither advocates 
natural love nor is his abnormal urge satisfied. But he tries-to 
separate people in love. The pond episode adds another angle 
to the comedy in that it transiently connects them to see the 
whole view of life through the play. They play soccer with 
Freddy’s bundle of clothes and they -fly in all directions. The 
scene Is Lawrentian in spirit and tone. This also reminds one 
of the Opera scene of the Angels where members in the audience 
throw a billet-doux at Lucia and she throws It back at them. 
The only difference is that such a frolic episode is natural in 
Italy but is not looked upon so in convention-bound and conse r¬ 
vative England. 

The water image in this novel as In the others of Forster 
signifies the continuity of life-spirit. It harmoniously combines 
the effects of sight and sound and presents a symphony in terms 
of “'rhythm 99 In Howards End 9 Forster gives, full expression, to 
his idea of music as an effective link in the lives of people who 
come under Its Influence. The water in the Arno, the : view of 
which is thrown open to Lucy and the water in the pond In the 
outskirts of Windy Corner combine the external influence of 
nature and the internal sensibility of love and emotion and firing 
Lucy and George together ultimately to be united body and soul. 

Cecil Is not touched fn spirit and so he takes upon him to 
protect and divert the ladies. It Is a vice for Cecil to greet Suqh 
a man as George In his naked condition- His surname itself is 
Vyse but It sounds 4 vice 9 as he looks upon the objects shaping 
forth in nature as such always considering himself to be wise. 
The mention of bath earlier by George, to Miss Bartlett makes 
her feel uneasy but Lucy delights secretly and Beebe openly at 
the Pension BertolInL Hence, the bathing scene becothes k sdntfeS 
of delight, though they deny It because of theil moral l®ertB» 
fhe splendour and glory of the pool remains transient for, ^ 
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On the morrow the pool had shrunk to Its old siae and 
lost Its glory. It had been a call to the blood and to the 
relaxed will, a passing benediction whose influence did not 
pass, a holiness, a spell, a momentary chalice for youth. 9 o 

As a biblical motif, the cup of happiness is offered to t he bathers 
and it is through such an agency as nature that the glory of life 
comes alive for people who 4 connect. ’ If the pond has lost its 
glory the next day, it is characteristic of man’s drifting away 
from nature. 

Lucy gets into trouble having mentioned Miss Bartlett’s letter 
to her mother in‘the course of their conversation over dinner. 
The ‘goblins ’ return to her over the memory of George’s kiss on 
the Fiesole mountain as they do in respect of Helen in the midst 
of Beethoven in Howards End. But at the Rectory, she really 
wishes to be near George for his voice moves her deeply. We 
connect it to her love for George, perhaps without her know¬ 
ledge. Forster comments that 

“Life is easy to chronicle, but bewildering to practise 
and we welcome ‘ nerves ’ or any other shibboleth that 
will cloak our personal desire. She loved Cecil, George 
made her nervous...”* 1 

but we know the reverse of the phrases is true. 

Miss Bartlett asks Lucy whether she told Cecil about George. 
She thinks George a cad and tries to prevail upon Lucy not to 
trust him to keep the secret. Lucy, however, presents a better 
Image of George to her to purchase her silence over the Italian 
affair. She also asks George when she calls on the Emersons 
along with her mother not to leave Cissle Villa. The remark 
goes beyond its literal meaning. George says, watching the 
sunlight flash on the panels of the passing carriages that there 
is a certain amount of kindness in the world just as there is a 
certain amount of light in love. 

Lucy’s spirits leap up as if she had sighted the ramparts of 
heaven partly due to George’s acceptance to play tennis and 
partly because old Emerson was not told of the Fiesole escapade. 
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All the way home, she hears a harmonious tune in the horse’s 
hoofs. But Cecil conceives only the feudal sort of relationship 
with the Emersons and so he calls them his ‘ pioteges. ’ He has 
no glimpse of the comradeship for which the girl’s soul yearns. 
For the second time, Lucy declines and puts away the instrument 
when Cecil requests her to play Parsifal. Fearing that she had 
offended Cecil, she turns quickly round, but sees George there. 
All along, she has not treated George after his deserts. She 
opens the piano immediately and concedes to Cecil’s request to 

play Parsifal — obviously she connects George with music. Miss # 

Bartlett even plainly says that Lucy plays the music for George 

Cecil does not stand up to sport. When George says he i® 
not bad at tennis, Cecil tells Freddy that be will not play. It 
was then that Lucy gets the feeling of aversion for Cecil. She 
comes forward on her mother’s suggestion to play. Tennis 
connects even more than music as it becomes the medium for 
bringing lovers physically very close to each other. George 
nlays to win in the sun which bad begun to decline but was shining 
in Lucy’s eyes. The weald looks beautiful. “The hills stood 
out above its radiance, as Fiesole stands above the Tuscan Plain 
and the South Downs, if one chose, were the mountains of 
Carrera”.# 2 England then makes Lucy forget Italy. But Cecil 
once again ‘ thwarted exaltation’ by reading the novel Under 
a Loggia ” of Miss Lavish aloud. It is about the love story of 
George and Lucy in Florence without being named so. While 
Lucy asks Cecil to read away, she entreats George to pleasan¬ 
tries. She even pays him a compliment — ‘ a splendid player. 
She had the light to see George play and George had her before 
him. George needs the light of Lucy to know his own ability at 
play and when Forster says in Howards End that ”■ man is for 
war, woman for the recreation of the warrior... it holds good 

here also. 

When Lucy asks George’s opinion about the view of Windy 
Corner he gives her his father’s version: ‘‘...that there is only 
one perfect view —the view of the sky straight over our heads, 
and that all these views on earth are but bungled copies of It 9 
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echoing Plato and striking the metaphysical note. For George, 
only distance and air matter in the views. Lucy admits her 
liking for his father’s idea but she really enjoys the ideas coming 

from George. George properly analyses “...that men fail into two 
classes —those who forget views and those who remember them, 
even in small rooms ”.9 5 Cecil doesn’t belong to either category’ 
He gets only an absurd view from the account in Miss Lavish’s* 
Ijook. The line in the book, “he simply enfolded her in his 
manly arms, ” 96 sticks like a choke for Cecil, and he reads 
4 t aloud to see Lucy’s reaction. As chance would have it 
he once again provides another opportunity to Lucy and George 
to further their love by going back from the tea-room to fetch the 
book he forgot. George kisses Lucy for the second time. Though 
happy, Lucy repels George’s gesture. Chance and ‘ spring in man ’ 
connect such incidents with the desired effect. Lucy frequently 
reverts to her English morality and conventionality in spite 
of her advancement in the lessons of nature and thus she fails 
to connect at times, like Miss Caroline Abbott of the Angels. 

Lucy, with the help of Miss Bartlett stifles_“ Love felt 

and returned, love which our bodies exact and our hearts have 
transfigured, love which is the most real thing that we shall ever 
meet...”# t The contest lies between the real and the pretended 
Lucy's first aim Is to defeat her true self. The memory of the 
views fades and she tampers with the truth. She goes back to 
her ‘old shibboleth of nerves. ’ She pretends total estrangement 
for George imagining him abominable. “ The armour of falsehood 
is subtly wrought out of darkness, and hides a man not only from 
others but from hts own soul”. »e She spurns George She fails 
to connect once again. It is only when Freddy addresses George 
as good man and at the benign sight of George himself ;hat Lucy 
recovers her sense of understanding and thinks that the Emersons 
are fine people. George renders her vision articulate by his 
passionate declaration: 

You cannot live with Vyse. He’s only for an acquaintance 

He is for society and cultivated talk. He should know no 

intimately, least of all a woman...playing tricks on people 
_____ 
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on the most sacred form of life that he can find....He daren’t 
let a woman decide.®9 

He affirms that he kissed her because he wanted to wake her up. 
Further, he asserts that his‘connection ’ with her Is real and not 
symbolic, thereby revealing, the truth of life to Lucy. He connects 
love with the beauties of INature — Water and sunlight unlike 
Cecil who views it in terms of books ia a drawing-room. 

Lucy lies to George that she loves Vyse—but her words are 
in interrogation and not in affirmation. Per George love and 
youth matter. Lucy behaves unkindly to George. 

Some emotion — pity, terror, love, but the emotion was 
strong — seized her, aad she was aware of autumn .... the 
evening brought her odours of decay, the more pathetic be¬ 
cause they were reminiscent of spring, 100 

Youth and love matter but she pretends as if they don’t. 
The falsehood which Lucy acts distresses her whether she knows 
it or not. Mature also symbolizes it implying a pathetic fallacy, 
“A leaf violently agitated, danced past her, while other leaves 
lay motionless. That the earth was hastening to re-enter dark¬ 
ness, and the shadows of those trees to creep over Windy 
Coiner”. i°i But Freddy who has light within sees light enough 
for another set as he connects it with George and Lucy and his 
heart is filled with sport. Lucy breaks her engagement with Cecil 
unable to stand his words, that he is good for books and 
nothing else. 

In her realization of the truth, she sees only half truth and 
that too not clearly. Tennis of course, brings clarity of things 
to her. When Cecil opens the window, Lucy sees only a slit of 
darkness and that explains her position. After Lucy breaks the 
engagement, Cecil seems to desire her more. He looks up at her 
and not through her. “From a Leonardo, she had become a 
living woman, with mysteries and forces of her own, with qualities 
that even eluded art”. i° 2 Then he burst forthwith ‘genuine 
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devotion * — “ But I love you, and I did think you loved me! ” 1 9 8 
It is thus in his rejection and not acceptance that Cecil sees the 
value of love. Ironically enough, Cecil appears 'wonderful in his 
pathetic condition. George is her inspirer and she uses his words 
against Cecil. “... You’re the sort who can’t know anyone 
intimately”. io* It is the lack of intimacy in personal relations 
that makes Forster’s characters fail to ‘ connect. ’ Lucy desires 
to face the truth and not get it second-hand through Cecil. He 
doesn’t know how to use beautiful things and wraps himself up in 
art, books and music and tries to wrap her up in them. She affirms, 
“ I won’t be stifled, not by the most glorious music, for people 
are more glorious and you hide them from me ”.ios Cecil meekly 
accepts her charge and says, “ it is a revelation.” i o« It is an 
indirect compliment to George for he showed to Lucy what she 
truly was. 

Lucy owes her new thoughts and new voice that Cecil attributes 
to her, to George. This is an ironical connection. She does 
not admit the truth of Cecil’s remark, and lies to him also. She 
is overwhelmed by her sense of guilt. She says to Cecil, 
“ if you think I am in love with some one else, you are very 
much mistaken ”10 r and asserts that she broke the engagement 
for freedom. For him it is a question of ideals — pure, abstract 
ideals He thanks her for showing him what he really is and the 
true woman that she is. 

Lucy’s Florentine acquaintance. Miss Alan thinks that Athens, 
like Florence, would do them good for the winter. With the news 
of the proposed trip of the Alans, Beebe wishes to light up the 
cheerfulness of life in Lucy. He connects the Miss Alans with 
‘magic windows opening .. . ’ of a Pension Keats at Constantinople 
and says, “Italy is heroic, but Greece is godlike or devilish... "ios 
However, he is not sure which, for he himself fails to connect with 
‘views’ being * suburban. ’ Though he Knows his life is cockney, 
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he understands the importance of Italy, at least of its Sistlne 
Chapel if not of Parthenon, and the frieze of Phidias. 

Beebe feels happy over the breaking of the engagement of 
Lucy for he sees people in separation. The temporary triumph 
of the forces of disintegration is symbolically suggested in the 
breaking of the dahlias by the autumn gales and the falling of 
the orange cactus. The suggestion here is that love can be 
supported when the instruments of its breakage are away. There 
is havoc among flowers. Miss Bartlett remarks that “ ‘it is always 
terrible, when the promise of months is destroyed in a 
moment . ’”. Though she refers to the flowers, it applies to 

the love of Lucy and George. Beebe sees Lucy’s enthusiasm to 
go to Greece along with the Alans. Lucy plays a lively tune just 
when George arrives —a Mozart sonata in the high prospect of 
going away from her own ‘house of annoyance. ’ But we connect 
her to her going to accept George. Music and mental condition 
are so eternally connected. 

Beebe’s words to Miss Bartlett in the hearing of Lucy that 
“we shan’t have rain, but we shall have darkness”* *o can be 
Interpreted as his intention to spread darkness into Lucy’s life 
by thwarting her meeting with George. He seizes every opportu¬ 
nity to discuss the misfortunes of Lucy with Miss Bartlett who 
also sees her salvation only in her flying to Greece as one way 
of escaping the consequences of broken engagement. Though 
Beebe doesn’t see the point of her getting happiness in going on 
the expedition, he colludes with Miss Bartlett to try to bring 
about Lucy’s’flight. Forster introduces the beehive image at the 
Beehive Tavern to symbolically show how Miss Bartlett’s mind 
works. Beebe, as discussed earlier, is covertly attracted towards 
George and his belief in celibacy and his general conduct are in 
tune with this. He observes: “ they that marry do well, but they 
that refrain do better” ... and never heard that an engagement was 
broken off but with a slight feeling of pleasure * l There is a 
symbolic suggestion how nature rebels against forces that plan 
their course of life in the background of* daily grey’. Ironically, 
Lucy’s song composed by Cecil applies to such forces: 
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* Look not tiiou on beauty’s charming. * 

‘Sit thou still when kings are arming, 

Taste not when the wine-cup glistens ’. 15 a 

The song also perfectly suits her frame of mind and way of action. 
She refuses to see the charm in beauty, in life and art. Sh< 
Is unmoved when George, armed in his love for her, makes true 
gestures of love fcr her to respond to. She fails to taste the cup oi 
love when it is fresh and glistening. The last line of her song runs- 

‘ Speak not when the people listen ’ 1 13 

Beebe admires the song for its theme is ‘art broken up’. The 
song ends- 

‘ Vacant heart and hand and eye 
Easy live and quiet die ’.m 

It is clear that the theme oF the song, Lucy chooses to sing connects 
her to the greyness of life with its overshadowing darkness. 

Lucy goes into a cocoon of her own and decides not to reveal 
her soul. At her own home, Windy Corner, she could not feel 
homely as she deliberately warps the brain. She disorders 
the instruments of life. Her spiritual fall begins when she wants 
to go away and stay in London and see the life the city presents, 
and despises the ‘ view 5 her country home offers. She does not 
see the ‘ everlasting Yes’ in the nature. 

At a time when Lucy looks dejected, a chance springs up for 
her to go to Mr. Beebe’s study in his Rec’ory when Miss Bartlett 
and Mrs. Honeychurch had gone to church. A chance meeting 
takes place with Mr. Emerson, It reconnects her to the ‘ view 
of life and love. Mr. Emerson tells her that he taught George ’ 
“ to trust in Jove ” ... When love comes, that is reality ... Passion 
does not blind... and the woman you love, she is the only person 
you will ever really understand’’.ns His sermon on love is so 
fervent that those oa the borders of emotion and passion are 
sure to be moved by it, Lucy builds around her a fortress of 

112. Ibid., p. 200. 

113. Ibid., p. 201; 

114. Ibid., p. 202. 

115. IMd., p. 209. 
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lovelessness through emotional bankruptcy and so she remains 
unmoved. She refuses to discuss Italy with Mr Emerson for it 
is connected with George. But Mr. Emerson’s passionate words 
that his son “...shall go back to the earth untouched ”ix« move her 
at last. Her voice becomes kind when she asks Mr Emerson not 
to leave the comfortable house, Cissie Villa, on her account. She 
realises her folly and secretly wishes for physical proximity to 
George though she dare not speak out her heart. 

Sometimes even Forster’s clergymen shed their clerical 
complex and connect. Mr. Beebe, whom we see consistently 
hypocritical, changes when he acknowledges passion. He comes 
back to his Rectory drenched and under the impact of rain, says 
“ 1 counted on you two (Mr. Emerson and Lucy) keeping' each 
other’s company ”.117 Impliedly, it is George’s company for Lucy 
with which the reader connects and perhaps unconsciously Beebe 
also thinks of it, seeing no chance of fulfiling his love for George. 
In the face of truth and chivalry represented by Mr. Emerson 
Lucy should not have lied to him. But she lies. Mr. Emerson 
warns Lucy against the muddles and pretences of life and counsels 
that 

Life is a public performance on the violin, in which you 
must learn the instrument as yon go along ... Man has to pick 
up the use of his functions as he goes along—especially the 
function of the Love.ns 

He also lays bare the truth before her—“ you love George! 119 
and the three words burst against her like waves from the sea 
Mr. Emerson makes her connect through his passionate sermon 
on love. He helps her to get over the insensitivity of heart and 
soul. He develops his theme and directly tells her “you love 
the boy, body and soul, plainly, directly, as he loves you, and 
no other word expresses it. You won’t marry the other man for 
his sake ”.120 

Lucy protests too much and we know what it means when a 
lady protests in matters of love. He reaches her by shocking 

116 Ibid, p. Ell. 

117. Ibid., p. 213. 

118. Ibid., p. 215. 

119. Ibid. 

120. Ibid. 
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her and was glad to do so for she has gone too far to 
retreat. He assures her of George’s tenderness, comradeship, 
poetry and the things that really matter for her. He tells her 
that George is already a part of her and that he will work in her 
thoughts till she dies and that it is not possible to love and to 
part. 

Lucy’s darkness is withdrawn, veil after veil, and Mr. Emerson’s 
words come as a great revelation to her. Emerson’s face 
appears to her like that of a saint full of understanding. He 
reminds her of the mountains over Florence and the view and 
self-confidently he says that if he were George and kissed her 
she would have been made brave. Lucy in spite of being kissed 
by George on the Fiesole mountains has not become brave and 
shed her complex because of her narrow ‘Sawston’ outlook. 
Mr. Emerson’s stress on truth works on her very well. She yields 
and asks him to kiss her and promises that she would try. 

He gave her a sense of deities reconciled, a feeling that in 
gaining the man she loved, she would gain something for the 
whole world. Throughout the squalor of her homeward 
drive —... his salutation remained. He had robbed the body of 
its taint, the world’s taunts of their sting; he had shown her 
the holiness of direct desire... she would say in after years, 
‘how he managed to strengthen her. It was as if he made 
her see the whole of everything at once ’.iai 

Thus Mr. Emerson plays a very vital part in bringing the lovers 
physically, emotionally and spiritually together, iWhere music, 
nature and the views In Florence and at Windy Corner and her 
own education and culture fail, one man with his powerful advocacy 
of love makes her "connect to the promptings of her heart, and 
instal the deity of love on the highest pedestal. 

We are taken back to the Pension Bertolini, where the seeds 
of love were sown and later sprouted In the Italian experience. 
The flowering takes place In the English country, but pollination 
Is incompletel and inadequate for its fruition. The country 
that fertilizes the love of the body and the soul is only Italy. 
As In the Angels, where the action involving the chief characters 
begins with a train journey and also ends with {another, in this 


121 Ibid., p.218. 
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novel also, the people begin and end with the Pension Bertolini 
at Florence in Italy. Italy is the place which cleanses the people 
of their squalor in mind and heart and restores articulation to 
their understanding wherein kindness, affection and mutual love 
reign supreme. It Is in these great qualities of man that Forster 
finds * connection * at various levels in life. While in the early 
Italian novel, ‘ connection * is confined to the spiritual level, in 
this, it extends to the physiclal. The lovers happily marry in the 
end and achieve union, body and soul, in the best tradition of the 
romantic comedies. As Lucy gazes out of the Pension window to 
see the beauties of nature in the spring-evening, George lays his 
face in her lap like a baby and is pleased to be called so by her. 
Thus, Lucy is also looked upon not only as the beloved but 
also a mother-figure like the other Forsterian heroines. Miss 
Caroline Abbott and Margaret Schlegel. 

George opens the window after being kissed by Lucy and 
sees the river and the hills. The memory of Phaethon who had 
set their happiness in motion twelve months ago enables the 
couple to celebrate the consummation of it. But Lucy suddenly 
becomes aware of the painful feeling of her alienation from her 
mother and brother, perhaps overcome by her sense of ‘reason’. 
It would not have been so, if she was solely guided by ‘love’. 
She tells George, “ ... if we act truth, the people who really love 
us are sure to come back to us in the long run !”. 1 2 a Freddy’s 
letter to her is a testimony to that and vindicates Lucy’s deci¬ 
sion in making George her partner. George also says that he 
acted the truth and she went back to him. He carries her to 
the window to enable her to see all the view. It is the culmi¬ 
nation of their great expectation. She credits George’s father 
with a unique power to restore ‘sense’ to her. 

George, secretly admiring his father, enthusiastically approves 
of even Miss Bartlett’s role. He discloses to her that she has 
seen his father in Beebe’s room and yet let her go in. 
Thus, she too has her share in achieving the reconciliation. 
Perhaps Miss Bartlett fights Lucy and George on the surface 
while all the time wishing their union in her heart of hearts. 
In the Rectory of Beebe, she uses the last chance offered her 
to make the pair happy and gain the symbolic moment of her 

ilL Ibid., p. 221. 





It Is through the agency of nature and the mystery of life 
that 4 connection * is achieved in this novel and happiness, is 
assured now and ever for the happily united couple — Lucy and 
George. 



123. IbicL, p. 223. 





Chapter - III 


MIND AND HEART 


I have managed to get nearer than elsewhere towards 
what was on my mind — or rather towards that junction 
of mind with heart where the creative impulse sparks. 

— E. M. Forster. 

The Longest Journey (1907), one of the two novels set In 
England, stands out distinctly as a philosophical and Intensely 
passionate novel in Forster’s early fiction. But as far as the 
theme of ‘connection’ is concerned, it is to be grouped with the 
other pre-war novels. It is the same humanistic ethic in personal 
relationships that this novel also expounds as the supreme ideal 
of life. It presents at the outset the relationship between the 
‘symbolic’ and the ‘real’ and proceeds to show how the ‘people’ 
that do not distinguish between the two fail to achieve the ideal 
of their life. 

The Journey takes its title from a passage in Shelley’s 
“Epipsychidion ” and traces the course of its protagonist, Rickie 
Elliot on his ‘dreariest and longest journey’ along with his woman 
counterpart, Agnes Pembroke. While Rickie’s search is for reality 
like that of his creator, in its realization, his vision gets blurred 
as long as he keeps company with Agnes, for she symbolizes the 
opposite values. 

There are many parallels between this and the early Italian 
novels, the Angels and the Room. In this novel and the Room, 
the reconciliation between the forces in conflict takes place towards 
Ah e end. While here, it is achieved when Rickie saves the 


References to The Longest Journey (1907) are to the Edward 
Arnold (Publishers ) Etd., JUmdon, Edition, 1955. 
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life of his half-brother, Stephen Wonham, in the Room, it is 
done, when the heroine, Lucy, finally decides to marry George 
Emerson. In almost all his novels, Forster ensures communication 
and ‘connection’ through the efforts of a member of the old genera¬ 
tion—a guardian angel figure, who is endowed with a balanced 
sense of the ‘real’ and the ‘ideal’ and is an adept in the art of living. 
He passes on the torch of his vision to the people who have 
the spark but not the light. It is also a unique feature that a 
member of the younger generation rebels against the established 
conventions in order to ‘ connect ’ with the higher ideals of 
life and thereby makes the task of his elder counterpart easy in 
achieving reconciliation. These are among the ‘ saved’ character 3 
of Forster, who endeavour to bring up the redeemable characters. 
The guardian-angel figure in the Journey is Mr. Failing and in 
the Room, old Mr Emerson. Stephen Wonham here, and Giao- 
Carella in the Angels rebel against the sham values of the con¬ 
ventionalists. They are entitled to be called ‘ Noble Savages ’ 
for they combine the qualities of nobility and savagery in them. 

The Journey is so packed with philosophical ideas that it 
provides aspring-board fora variety of critical opinions. Critics 
are divided in deciding upon the main elements of conflict in 
the novel that Forster attempts to connect. While Trilling, Wilde 
and Shusterman lay emphasis on appearance and reality, another 
group led by Leavis concentrates on Ideal and reality. Frederick 
Crews, however, points out that the problem here is also ’only 
connect’ as in the later novel, Howards End. Different levels of 
meaning, such as physical, philosophical, metaphysical and moral 
are woven into the texture of the novel. It is believed that this 
is Forster’s autobiographical novel. Hence, it is interesting to 
trace the parallels between the chief character, Rickie Elliot 
and his creator. J. S. Martin, for instance, observes. 

Like Rickie, Forster is divided in his loyalties—divided 
between the inner life and the outer, between what Keats 
called ‘the holiness of the heart’s affection and the truth 
of imagination ’ on the one hand, and the human world in 
all its rich complexity on the other. More intimately than 
Forster’s other novels. The Longest Journey presents his desire 
to bridge the world of spirit and objective fact. * 

1. J. S. Martin, E. M. Forster: The Endless Journey, Cambridge i 
Cambridge EJnlv., Press, 1976. p. 47. 
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Both Rickie and Forster have the capacity to apprehend the 
poetry and the beauty in life, bat both suffer from anladverse fate. 
Rickie’s cold and friendless public school experience is that 
of Forster also. Further both are deprived of the happiness of home- 
life. Their sunny days of life are the days of their Cambridge edu¬ 
cation where they cultivatelculture and friendship of the enlightened. 
It is this phase that enables them to respond to the passion of 
life. In Forster’s identifying his views with the Cambridge phi¬ 
losopher, Stewart Ansell, there is a parallel with Rickie’s fate. 
We have another similarity between Rickie and his creator. 
“Religion was to him (Rickie) a service, a mystic communion 
with good, not a means of ^getting what he wanted on the 
earth” 2 so was it to Forster. 

A parallel can be seen between Jacob's Room of Virginia 
Woolf and the Journey . Rickie anticipates Jacob of that novel* 
who gets transfigured after his exposure to literature at Cambridge 
and a visit to Greece as Rickie Is transfigured after bis contact 
with the University and Stephen. Both Jacob and Rickie under¬ 
stand the importance of love after their respective experience* 
Rickie supplies the key to Forster’s creed of humanism under the 
auspices of which ‘connection’ of the conflicting forces is sought 
to be achieved. 

In the three structural divisions of the novel —Cambridge, 
Sawston and Wiltshire, Forster maintains a link between the 
locale and the theme as it is done in the Italian novels. 
Cambridge provides an ideal which has both metaphysical and 
ethical implications and is the base for the development of under¬ 
standing and personal relations. Sawston, on the other hand, 
with its underlying idea of school as the ‘world in miniature* 
stresses the conventional patterns and morality in the world of 
civilization. But it is Wiltshire, where the vision of the novelist 
as well as his people becomes real and in the natural setting of 
Its landscape of Cadbnry Rings, romance and beauty establish 
harmony In the distraught life. This tripartite division sets a 
tune and tone to the main theme of the novel which is again 
love. The conflict in the way of Its fulfilment with its initiation, 
exposition and resolution is dramatically presented throogh the 
three sections of the novel. 

2. B. M. Forster: The Journey .. p.' 217. 
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It Is instructive to see what the critics of the novel have tc 
say on this tripartite division. Wilfred Stone significantly sees li 
the symphonic interplay of the three movements of the novel 
a parallel to Aristotle’s triad of ‘complication’, ‘crisis’ anc 
‘ solution. ’ John Magnus agreeing with Gransden’s comparisor 
of the three-movement pattern of the novel to the Passage say! 
that the section titles of this novel symbolize the same social 
forces as ‘Mosque’, 'Caves’ and ‘Temple’ — the section titles oi 
A Passage to India. He observes — 

In Cambridge and at the Moslem Mosque, people meet, fall 
In love and rather desperately try to understand each other. 
At Sawston and in the Marabar Caves, immense revelations 
are granted which destroy the successfully developing spiritual 
lives of the protagonists. In Wiltshire and at the Hindu 
Temple, ritual redemption and rebirth emerge from the 
destruction, s 

Further, Forster relates the different elements of the story 
by employing ‘ echoes’ or * leitmotifs ’, which provide the analogy 
with music. J. S. Martin gives as an example that “the chalk, 
which is so much a part of the Wiltshire soil, also occurs in the 
dell at Madingley, a fact that helps to connect the two regions 
with Rickie’s sense of the earth ’’.4 The chief characters 
of the novel, Rickie Elliot, Stewart Ansell, Agnes Pembroke and 
Stephen Wonham are mainly affected by the interaction of the 
conflicting forces in the three sections of the novel. However, 
It is given to Stephen to embody the highest ideal of love reconcil¬ 
ing the elements of the ‘ideal’ and the‘real’, the elements that 
Rickie has neither been able to distinguish nor ‘connect.* 
Stephen also achieves connection between the past and the present 
keeping the channel of life open for the future. 

The beginning of the novel marks a philosophical discussion 
by the Cambridge undergraduates of Rickie on the existence of 
objects such as cow. It is related to the central theme of the 
novel, I. e,, objectivity and subjectivity. This problem of the 

3. . John Magnus : “Ritual Aspects ofE.M. Forster’s ‘ The Longest 

Journey’.” Modern Fiction Studies, XIII, 2 (Summer 19671 
Pp. 195-210. ' 

4. J. S. Martin, E. M. Forster : The Endless Journeys Cambridge 

Cambridge Unhr. Press, 1976. p, 42. * 
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existence of things ‘ real ’ and ‘ unreal which is metaphysical in 
nature forms the main part of the novel. It is significant that the 
example of cow is taken up for discussion, for it is a feminine 
symbol and is related to Agnes. Agnes arrives at Rickie’s 
Cambridge rooms and brings darkness, it being night at that 
time. Later she spreads darkness in Rickie’s life when she 
becomes his wife. She is ‘ unreal ’ to Rickie’s philosopher friend 
Ansel! who warns him not to marry her. Rickie does not see 
the truth in his warning. It is quibbling when Ansell says that the 
thing he doesn’t see exists, and that the person (Agnesi he sees 
doesn’t. It is understood only in terms of symbol in the moral 
pattern on the one hand, and the visionary mode on the other 
Ansell also reminds Rickie of some lines from Shelley's 
“ Epipsychidion ” to illustrate his point: 

With one sad friend, perhaps a jealous foe, the dreariest 

and the longest journey go. 5 

Ansell lights a match when he says “the cow is' there. ” 
Blumenthal stretches this to seek another connection saying— 

“ ‘ match ’ becomes a pervasive image for him, and the word 
* matchf can be defined as * union a concept about which Ansell 
has many theories. Clearly, Ansell rather than Agnes is Rickie’s 
proper match but on a realistic level the match goes out. Its 
light is temporary, implying that no one is any one’s permanent 
match, that marriage is not a viable institution.” 6 This view 
gives rise to a new dimension of love which has homosexual 
overtones. It covertly suggests that Ansell is secretly in love 
with Rickie right from the start. 

In the Cambridge room of Rickie, a picture of Stockholm 
with Rickie’s mother ‘looking sweet on the mantlepiece ’ Is hung 
over the door. It is to Stockholm that Rickie’s mother later 
migrates along with her lover, Robert and there their love Is 
consummated. One could thus connect Stockholm as the haven 
for the harmonious union of lovers whereas in England the accent 
is on the separation of people. 

5. E. M. Forster : The Journey. P.»146. 

6. Blumenthal B. Finkelstein: Forster's Women. Eternal Differences’. 

New York. Columbia Univ. Press, 1975. P. 41. 



According to Ansel!, “.. phenomena may be of two kinds: 
one, those which have a real existence, such as the cow, two, those 
which are the subjective product of a diseased imagination, and 
which, to our destruction, we invest with the semblance of 
reality f {Rickie’s assumption that Agnes is ‘ real ’ and * saved % 
is the result of his moral and spiritual fall. When he doesn’t 
comprehend the reality in what Ansell says about Agnes, it is 
also the beginning of his failure to connect the ‘ seen ’ and the 
‘unseen’ and the ‘mind’ and the ‘heart.’ Asked by Rickie 
whether the circles and the squares he was drawing, one inside 
the other, were real, Ansell replies, “the inside one is — the one 
In the middle of everything, that there’s never room enough to 
draw ”.a The innermost one is invested with reality that is com¬ 
prehensible to the imaginative self. 

A parallel can perhaps be drawn here between Forster’s 
theory of the innermost circle being real and what the Gita 
says in the second canto. The essence of the following hymns in 
the Gita points to the idea that the soul, which is at the centre 
of the ‘karma’ circles for which the body is instrumental, is 
real and eternal and the external circles are unreal even as 
the body is. The innermost circle here in the novel stands for 
the love of the spirit and not of the body, for Ansell exhorts 
Rickie to distinguish between the ‘ real ’ and the * Ideal * and 
see the value of the former. The soul’s white light symbolires 
its purity as against the shades of the circles of ‘karma’ in 
the Gita context and that is why by the blazing light‘the visual 
eye is baffled The eye is »> part of the body and as such of 
the ‘karma’ and is Identified with the external circles. 

Avinaasitn tadviddhi eena sarva midam tatam 
Vinasa mavyayasyasya na kinchit kartumarhasi. (2-17) 

(The sonl that encloses the whole universe is immortal.) 
Antavanta imee deeha nltya syoktta sariirinah 
Anaasino prameeyasya tasmaa dyuddhasya Bhaarata. (2-18) 

(The sonl that is permanent, of one shape and immortal is 
not visible to the material view. The bodies are perishable 
and part of the physical being. ) 

7. B. M. Forster : The Journey, P. 24. 

8. Ibid. 
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Dehii nitya mavadhyooyam deehee sarvasya Bhaarata 
Tasmat sarvaani bhuutani natvam soochitu marhasi. (2-30) 
(The soul which is real in all the bodies is also imperishable.) 

Rickie goes to the dell at Madingley at a time when it 
was the season of romance and ‘ his life too was beginning to 
expand ’ with his Cambridge experience. 

The situation in the dell is one of the most luminous 
moments for Rickie and here he bridges in thought, the gulf 
between the eternal and the ephemeral. The picture of dell, 
however, presents a striking contrast to Rickie’s personal ‘suburban’ 
life outside Cambridge both during his boyhood and after he 
marries Agnes. 

He had opened his eyes to filmy heavens, and taken his first 
walk on asphalt. He had seen civilization as a row of semi¬ 
detached villas, and society as a state in which men do not 
know the men who live nest door. 9 10 

The spectacle of Rickie’s life looked like his ugly deformed 
foot. He inherits his father’s deformity but not his mother’s 
spirit of love and passion. It is a ‘primal curse’ on him. His 
loneliness in his boyhood haunts him like a ghost. His family 
background is an injury to him and his public school an insult 
to it. His paternal aunt, Emily Failing doesn’t give any support 
to boost up his literary talent after the death of his parents. 

Agnes’s lover, Gerald Dawes with ‘the figure of a Greek 
athlete’ and bright eyes appeals to Agnes most. Proud of his 
physical power, she gloats over it ignoring the rest of the world 
and the fact that there are beauties more valuable than that 
of the body. Rickie and Gerald were known to each other as 
schoolmates and their relations were that of a bully and a vic tim 
Agnes is drawn closer to Gerald on that account also and she 
adores him more for that. 

Rickie happens to see Agnes and Gerald locked in each 
other’s arms at Sawston. Gerald’s grip is firmer on her. “ Her 
face had no expression.... Then her lover kissed it, and immedi¬ 
ately it shone with mysterious beauty, like some star”. *o Love 

9. E. M. Forster: The Journey. P. 29. 

10. Ibid., p. 49. 




was a society, a kind ol friendship office, where the marriage of 
true minds could be registered ” n he gives a go-bye to the values 
of friendship because he chose to hang all his love oa a ‘ single 



by his association with Agnes deprives him of the true vision. 
He fails to ideally integrate the inner and the outer aspects of 
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Bftltll Infill 


Gerald never leaves him and whenever he imagines to be in 
love with Agnes, the very thought of Gerald shatters £hat fabric. 
Hence, his love for her'is.: not real as Agnes herself is not to 
AnselL This could be interpreted as-, a combination of. love and 
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reality in terms of 4 philosophy ’ and poetry". The conflict In 
the outlook of Rickie and Agnes persists though they come 
together as man and wife. She shows her aversion to beauty 
In architecture and nature when they see the pictures upon the 
pillars of the church, but .Rickie who retains the ‘spark* says 
nothing beautiful is ever to be regretted. 

Rickie’s short stories harp on the theme of 4 getting into touch 
with Nature % but he himself fails to do so and thereby fails in 
life also. Agnes does not lead him to such a prospect of nature 
but encourages him to take a pluuge only to make money by 
publishing his stories. This attitude of Agnes is ciea'rlv Butlerian. 
When they pass on the dell, Agnes desires to see the Dryad that 
disappears and Rickie knows that hers is only an intellectual 
curiosity and not an urge for communion with Mature. He dare 
not enter such a beautiful dell with a woman so connected. This 
shows that unity of the real kind is not possible even in the welling 
beauty .of Nature for those who lead the life of falsehood. All 
the same, the dell is responsible for the words of passion Rickie 
and Agnes speak to each other, and their physical gestures of love 
exchanged. 44 She was sitting down with his head on her lap. 
He had laid it there for a moment... She beat down to touch 
him with her lips ,, .i* Rickie, however, retraces quickly and 
reminds her that her * greatest thing was over. * His weak heart 
is incapable of receiving what comes naturally — feelings and 
experiences of love.' Instead, he seeks to hide behind the image 
of Gerald, who is dead. Agnes seizes the moment..and folds 
him In her arms. The power of pan and passion connect, while 
the reason, of. Rickie creates separation. 

An ideological warfare takes place between Ansell.and Rickie 
in their correspondence on the subject of marriage, AnselFs 
letters stress spiritual freedom, the disadvantages and destruction 
in marriage and what Euripides says: 44 the eternal feminine 
leads us ■ a pretty ' dance.* s Rickie emphasizes that he and 
Agnes are bound by love and that nothing deters him from going 
ahead. He advises Ansell not to stop with Shelley’s poetry but 
see what Goethe says — 44 The eternal feminine leads us on.” i* 

lX'”lbML"p. 87. 

13. Ibid*, p. 96. 

14. Ibid. 
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Ansell quips: “ Man wants to love mankind; woman wants to 

love one man.”*' Rosenbaum referring to Rickie’s idea'isi 
of love towards Stephen s ys, “ The Longest Journey.... conneci 
love and epistemology, Shelley ar.d Mor- 2 , by refuting the Idealisi 
of romantic lave in which the lovers become oblivious to th 
reality of other peopleis 

Mrs Failing who parallels such characters as Mrs Herrito 
of the Angels and Miss Bartlett of the Room, is among th 
‘ unredeemed for sue is not touched by the deep emotions c 
life. She lives literacy the life her surname signifies. She i 
also the exact oppos te of her late husband Mr Tony Failing 
who was for socialism, love and understanding of the people 
As a writer with an iueal, he says in one of his essays, “let u 
love one another. Let our children, physical and spiritual, lov 
one another. It is all that we ca.it do. ” Thus he is one o 
the most ‘connected’ characters of Forster. Mrs Failing doesn’ 
tolerate the uncon'.entionality of Stephen Wonham who is entrnstei 
to her care after her husband’s death. Stephens pan-lik 
character is detestable to her. Hence, she does not connee 
with the ageacy of Nature, represented by Stephen. For her 
earth is a ’dull step-mother’. She is the opposite of sportiveness 
She takes it upon herself to correct and refine people. 

Stephen bursts on Mrs Failing and emphasizes the need fo 
a bridge over the level-crossing to prevent disasters like th 
death of a child. George Thomson here aptly observes, “Mi 
Failing fails to bridge the crossing wnose death-dealing natur 
is thus associated with the Elliots. In this sense the Elliots 
who deny the spirit of life, may be said to destroy themselves.” I 
Stephen embodies the life-spirit when he insists upon the ‘bridge 
which symbolically means bridging the gulf among human beings 
As part of her scheme to separate people everywhere, M[rs 
Failing asks Rickie to go for a ride with Stephen Wonham ii 

15. Ibid., p. 95. 

16. G. K. Das and John Beer, ed. E. M. Forster: A Humrn 
Exploration: Centenemy Essays, London. The Macmillan Presi 
Ltd., 1979, p. 47., qtd. from Rosenbaum’s essay. 

17. E. M. Forster : The Journey. P. 303. 

18. G. H. Thomson: The Fiction of E. M. Forster. Detroit: Waym 
State Univ., Press, 1967, p. 140. 
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the Cadbury Rings. She says, " ‘ lovers are absurd. I made 
a point of keeping them ( Rickie and Ag?.a> t apart, " i» 
Id such a house as 5.ha: of Mrs Fui’i .j, ions has any harmony 
and security and Rickie also expresses the -arae feeling of insecu¬ 
rity. But Agnes instantaneously Sixes Mrs. Failing for they have 

k traits in common of shattering the personal values of people. 
She establishes a family connection with Mrs Failing. Both 
Agues and Mrs Failing do act stand for the passion of life. 
Personal relationships are unknown to them and so they fail to 
‘connect. ’ Mrs Failing, Herbert Pembroke and Agnes share many 
qualities. Their narrow moralry and down to earth practicality 
deprive them of the fiuer impulses that enable people to see 
things of beauty in nature and reality of people and connect with 
both. 

Stephen is endowed with instinctive wisdom. He shares 
some qualities with Ansel!. Both of them have intuitive knowledge 
of persons. Blending of the Stephen’s side of Ansell and the 
Ansell’s side of Stephen would not only result in a perfect manhood 
but enable the other characters also to see life in the novel 
steadily and wholly. The earth-go idess of the Demeter of Cnidus 
appeals to Stephen and it is through the invisible influence of her 
that his connection with Rickie, is restored. Wilde opines, 
“Stephen’s connection with Demeter, or with what she represents 
is instinctive; for him as for his parents before him, the earth 
resembles a living being, and like his father, he enjoys a strenuous 
contact with it 

Mrs Failing has a dislike even for the picture of the 
Demeter and she gets it removed from her drawing-r aom. It 
belongs to Stephen. As a result of its removal, it is hung by 
Stephen outside and it faces the sunlight and the moonlight. 
Hence, we see how the goddess as well as her votary is a part of 
nature, exposed to its influence. Mr Falling, however, is the 
guiding spirit for Stephen from whom he inherits the feeling 
for nature. Mr Failing feels " that nonsense and beauty have 
close connections, — closer connections than Art will allow...” ai 

^ 19. E. M. Forster: The Journey, P. 116. 

20 Alan Wilde; Art aud Order-A Stndy of E. M. Forste, . London: 

Peter Owen, 1965, p, 41. 
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He symbolically presents the situation at Cadover in relation 
to Stephen in what he writes : ’’ I see the respectable mansion. 
I see the smug fortress of culture. The doors are shut. The 
windows are shut. Bat on the roof the children go dancing for 
ever a 2 Stephen, the child of Nature has been subjected to 
all kinds of restrictions by Mrs Failing at Cadover and yet he 
grows unrestrained and flourishes with a radiant spirit In the 
environs of nature. 

The Elliots fail in personal relationships and do not let 
others succeed in them. This is the case with Mr. Elliot, Rickie’s 
father and his sister, Mrs Failing. Both of them are envious of 
Rickie’s happiness, and try to shatter it for him. Rickie is 
thus caged in his childhood by his own father, and in his youth 
by his aunt. The truth of life is lost when he weds Agnes 
Pembroke. He yearns for truth and kindness, though he can’t 
realise them. 

The tragedy of Rickie is that he follows Mrs Failing in 
looking upon Stephen as a symbol and not as a full-blooded 
human being even after he comes to know the truth about 
his relation. Though Rickie desires that Stephen should know 
the truth, he suppresses it under the fog of evil, thanks to the 
influence of Agnes. But with his awareness of the symbolic 
moment offered to him, and the necessity of seeing and accepting 
that moment, Rickie connects with the ideal of life. It should be 
credited to his Cambridge experience, its culture and literature, 
which have nurtured him. However, under the strong but 
undesirable influence of Agnes, he rejects it. She is glad that she 
can interrupt him at the Rings from telling the truth, thereby 
letting the symbolic moment pass for Rickie. What John Beer 
says in this connection is indeed relevant. 

The sense of reality weds the earth to the human spirit, it 
combines imagination and a steady appraisal of ‘things as 
they are.’ The effect of rejecting life in the symbolic 
moment is to produce a small cloud of unreality which will, 
if unchecked, thicken until it takes complete possession, a® 

22. Ibid. 
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Stephen reflects upon Rickie’s life as he follows the river 
that flows into darkness. We conaec the river with Rickie’s 
dark life. The crisis Agnes apprehends and the shock Rickie 
suffers throw them both into a passionate embrace. The physical 
union that comes about in the moment of crisis subserves he* 
purpose, for Rickie tears’off the letter he writes to Ansell. He 
is not sorry for losing Stephen and on his account the symbolic 
moment. His blindness to reality makes him a sexual snob. He, 
however, opens his eyes to see the truth when a woman tells 
how Stephen rescued her child at the level crossing. As Rickie 
doesn’t get * inside life % he couldn’t write a single story 
acceptable to the publishers. 

The second section, Sawston, repeats the characteristics of 
the place bearing the same name as in the first novel, the Angels. 
There Sawston loses to the power of Italy, here in this novel, 
it triumphs because of the addition of an educational system 
that England evolves and preserves to mould the national character. 
As a result of the loss of vision that his Cambridge experience 
provides, Rickie is led by a ‘noose’ to ‘the chamber of darkness * 
called Sawston. The main instruments for Rickie’s fall are his 
aunt, Mrs Failing and wife Agnes. Mr Herbert Pembroke 
provides him a place at Sawston P ublic School to tie him up to 
the conventional values of life and with his sister Agnes, controls 
Rickie in his actions. 

Rickie retains some noble values of life in spite of 
Sawston. His love of tradition and Individuality is not tainted 
when we connect his remarks : “I envy those public schools 
that have a natural connection with the past ”. a 4 Mr Pembroke 
is an enemy to both and at war with humanism. He dubs 
Mr Jackson, the humanist and master in the school at Sawston, 
as the worst ‘ reactionary. * At the instance of Pembroke, 
Rickie does things that he wouldn’t have wished to on many 
occasions. He wants to be friends with his pupils. But Pembroke, 
commends ‘ personal influence ’ instead of * personal intercourse’ 
as Henry Wilcox in Howards End insists on 1 concentration ’ 
Instead of ‘ connection ’ in his relations! with others. Pembroke 
idrects Rickie to set traps on the boys so that they may give 
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themselves away. Rickie’s desire to help the boys in their 
anxieties remains unfulfilled. At Cambridge he had given priority 
to it among life’s duties. Ihc humanity of Cambridge is 
substituted by authoritarianism at Sawston School. Thus, we see 
a conflict between the ‘ mind ’ and the ‘heart’ as represented 
by Pembroke and Rickie Elliot. 

Herbert Pembroke is directly antithetical to the Cambridge 
philosopher, Ansell, as Sawston is to Cambridge. Rickie’s partner¬ 
ship at the Public School with Pembroke is a step forward in 
his spiritual fall. But like all wicked characters of Forster, 
Pembroke too possesses some good qualities. His heart is in his 
work. He is also capable of affection. Rickie’s intellect is not 
remarkable unlike Stephen’s. “ He comes to his worthier results 
by imagination and instinct rather than logic a s Herbert, on 
the other hand has one test for things — “ Success for the body in 
this life or for the sou: in the life to come. And for this reason 
Humanity, and perhaps such other tribunals as there may be 
would assuredly reject him ”.se 

Rickie rightly feels that the boarding-house system of 
Sawston School makes the boys devoid of understanding and finer 
feelings. He has the ‘ spark’ to see human beings as marvellous. 
He gets lost in a flood of emotions in bis recollection of 
Cambridge experience. Cambridge and the recollection of his 
association with his mother bring him a sense of elation. 
The contrast at Sawston makes him feel that he is thrown into 
the ‘machine’. This awareness is unbearable to him. He 
“ suffered from the primal curse, which is not,’as the authorized 
version suggests, the knowledge of good and evil, but the know¬ 
ledge of good-and-evil H7 Rickie connects himself with the 
humanist philosophy of Mr Jackson and finds him a lover of 
poetry, music and literature. Though he longs for such a thing, 
he doesn’t achieve it under the weight of ‘ Sawston machine ’ 
He concludes from what Jackson stands for that “ ... poetry, not 
prose, lies at the core ”.2 s 

25. Ibid., p. 188. 
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Ansell expresses his concern for Rickie to Widdringtofl, 
another Cambridge scholor, that he is hoping for the spirit of 
life to intervene and save Rickie from the misery his wife brought 
unto him. Rickie realises at long last, as Anseil does very early, 
«... that personal love and marriage only cover one side of the 
shield, and that the other is graven the epic of birth ’*. 2! > 

Varden, the day-boy of the Sawston School confides in Rickie 
who, like him, had the bitterest experience of the public school. 
He forgives the boys of the school that roughen and bully him. 
Stephen, who writes to Varden, exhorts him to love people rather 
than think of forgiving them — a higher ideal that he sets for 
himself. Thus Rickie. Varden and Stephen come together to 
connect symbolically with Forster’s credo. When Stephen writes 
to Varden that ’suffering engen ers spiritual growth’, it focuses 
a fresh light —very passionate, intimate and natural, on the 
necessity of emerging triumphant through suffering —a concept 
embeded in the established spiritual thought of all religions. 

Rickie in the realization of his folly tells Agnes that as a 
result of their acting a lie unto Stephen not only his life but 
also their lives are ruined. Stephen’s letter to Varden achieves 
a positive connection by opening Rickie’s eyes to the truth that 
Stephen is not a symbol that he mistakenly takes him for. 
Rickie understands Agne’s foul play but he has not yet come out 
of the ‘darkness of life’, when he promises Agnes that he will 
not reveal the truth of his parentage to Stephen. Rickie is jealous 
of Stephen, for he is healthy, happy and will contribute to posterity 
and the stream of life. With the death of his only baby-daughter, 
and physical estrangement with Agnes, he has no such chance. 
This is a clear indication of his journey towards spiritual ruin. 

The forces that gang up here to thwart the truth of life are 
similar to those in the Angels. They do not come under Forster’s 
‘saved’ characters for they do not ‘connect’ the ‘mind’ and the 
‘heart.’ But as Forster himself says, in this novel, he manages 
to get nearer than elsewhere ‘towards that junction of mind with 
heart where the creative impulse sparks’. 

■ ' ' . V. *. Tv 

Agnes sticks to Rickie as his wife disproving what Ansel* 
predicts and we have to trace this to her spiritual apathy. 
She is not conscious of her tragedy. She moves as 
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one from whom the inner life has been withdrawn and 
she is instrumental in Rickie’s loss of it too. While Agnes 
wrongly says that the tragedy of Stephen is that he always follows 
his inclinations, Forster asserts that that is the source of his 
real strength. Once an impulse comes to Rickie to go to Cadover 
and tell Stephen everything so that he could be armed to fight 
the two women — Agnes and Mrs Failing successfully. Bat he 
resists the impulse to his peril and loses the symbolic opportunity. 
It can be connected partly to the influence of the place, Sawston. 

Ansell is always aware that the 4 holiness of the heart’s 
imagination ’ can also 4 classify the facts of life ’. “ ... His 
pedantry lay close to the vineyards of life ”so and for him to 
live together without love and to work without conviction was the 
lie of life. When Stephen encounters Ansell in the garden of 
Dunwood House and speaks very naturally, he looks like a Greek 
figure to Ansell for he admires the spirit of passion in him. He 
sees the frank, proud and beautiful face of Stephen. His face 
is beautiful as 4 truth is beauty ’. When Ansell enters the dining¬ 
room of the Elliots, Agnes sees dust and lobelias on his suit and 
asks him what the matter was. Ansell proudly tells her that it 
is 4 a momentary contact with reality’, meaning that he has come 
in contact with Stephen. 

The third section of the novel, 4 Wiltshire’, like the last 
section of the Passage, brings about a resolution of the forces in 
conflict — the forces of the earlier sections of 4 Cambridge ’ and 
‘Sawston’, and through ‘flashback’ connects the past and the 
present and the ‘Cambridge ’ and the 4 Sawston ’ sides of people. 
Frederick Crews says that “ it is in Wiltshire, where man’s life 
is properly related to the earth, that the most convincing monu¬ 
ments stand”.si Thus Forster’s saying, “the fibres of England 
unite in Wiltshire ... 3 a comes true. Wiltshire is the country from 
which Mrs Elliot’s lover, Robert hails. He is the representative 
of the countryside of England. Like a doctor, he knows when the 
soil is well and when it is ill, since he deals with it as a farmer. 
As the cultivator of the lands of the Failings, he comes into close 
contact with Mr Failing. It is at their house at Cadover, Robert 
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meets Rickie’s mother, Mrs Elliot, where she goes on her bridal 

visit. \$ though, she were under the Byroaic influence, she loves 
him at first sight, Robert’s earthly touch and natural feelings 

of love for Mrs Elliot do not find favour with Mr Failing.. He 
is turned oat of Cadover when he speaks of his true love for her. 

I Mr Failing could not probe the depth of Robert’s heart and 

misconstrues his love as sensual. Hence, he also fails to connect 
the * mind * and the c heart 9 and in doing so, he is indirectly res¬ 
ponsible for the misery of both Mrs Elliot and her first son, 
Rickie. 

Robert’s is a true love of passion with the romance of the 
country enriching his instinct. He waits patiently for six years 
all the time trusting to the efficacy of love and the power of 
4 spring in man, for Mrs Elliot to respond. He is noble in his 
passion as much as in renunciation. He thinks, “ if Mrs Elliot 
was happier than he could ever make her, he would withdraw, and 
love her in renunciation* Rut if he could make her happier, he 
would love her in. fulfilment” ss His opportunity comes when he 
sees Mr Elliot in his London fiat with a strange lady. Thus we 
see a faithful lover in Robert and a disloyal husband in Mr Elliot* 
Forster presents the contrast in a situation like this and enables true 
love to triumph in the end. Robert calls on Mrs'Eliott with a bunch 
of pea flowers. Mr Elliot suddenly arrives. “He tried to pick 
them up and they escaped. He trod them under foot, and they 
multiplied and danced in triumph of summer like a thousand 
butterflies 4 This has a symbolic connection that true love 
can never be thwarted nor does It, come within the grasp of those 
who lack It and try to shatter It for other people's lives. . 

Mr Elliot returns to London, nervous with a feeling that' 
Ms wife could never belong to Mm again in a real way. So his 
treachery stands defeated when confronted with the power of 
love and passion. There Is another dimension that ensues from 
the unconventional love of Robert and Mrs Elliot. Two classes- 
the upper middle class of Mrs Elliot—and the working class of 

^ Robert come together to be connected by love like that of Maurice 
and Alec Scudder, In Maurice . 


33*. Ibid., p. 260* 
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Tlie love of Robert and Mrs Elliot flourishes in utte 
ignorance of • details. ’ It treads ti=e course of spirit divine rathe: 
than that of body and at the end of its seventeen days of bliss 
promises continuity in the life ahead in this world and thi 
world beyond. Robert goes to swimming due to his liking fo: 
water and gets drowned in the sea. 

Mr and Mrs Failing on their arrival at Stockholm, heai 
the news of Robert’s death, having been enfolded by the waves 
as the earth in Wiltshire did when he was alive. Thus, earth 
and water together influence Robert’s life and death. Be keeps 
his spirit high in both. In this way, he connects with Nature 
and this connection is inherited by his soa, Stephen for his 
heart leaps up whenever he conies in contact with streaming 
water and still earth Mrs Elliot gives the account of her 
lo-er’s drowning with his hands locked behind his back to the 
Failings. This has another symbolic connection. Robert’s beloved, 
Mrs Elliot, who remains behind. Is spiritually locked up in his 
soul and her soul also sinks along with his, and this explains it. 
Robert eludes her last embrace in the water to signify that his 
love is not physical but spiritual and that she is to survive him 
for progeny, to perpetuate his me.nory and people the earth 
with that spirit. The account thrills young Mr. Failing and 
she kisses Mrs Elliot. But the Fallings fail to own the child, 
Stephen, in the real sense as much as his own mother. Thus 
the cleavage between the society of conventions and morality 
and the uninhibited spirit of love persists. When Stephen 
comes into the world, it is as the son of a friend of Mr Failing. 
People lie about Stephen’s birth as a man. Be himself lives 
a life of unalloyed truth and rebels against sham values and 
falsehood -everywhere. 

Mr Elliot accepts his wife back after her adventure in 
love but she lives on the strength of the memory of her heroic 
past. Her second child, Stephen, whom she abandons for fear 
of society, ironically draws her towards her first, Rickie. In 
this way, Stephen even as a child is instrumental in bringing 
about reconciliations and resolutions in the ‘ disconnected ’ lives 
of people around him. While she looks forward to loving atten¬ 
tion for her two sons and their affectionate reciprocation to 
her as mother after the death of her husband, fate claims her 
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life. It is also perhaps Nature’s will that the discriminatio] 
Stephen unjustly supers ought to be coded. 

Stephen grows up it a child of Nature, with a perception o 
her touch, sight aui sounds an** aa impulsive reaction to ever 
movement of her objects. He learnt and becomes habituated u 
sleep out-doors at night. The sun warms up his spirits and tin 
moon cools Ms tempers. This reminds as of Hardy’s Wesse; 
atmosphere especially m his Woodlanders , Stephen comes int< 
the unwelcome world and if he. can endure indifference am 
harshness of the people, it is because he is received by Naturi 
as her own child. Mr Failing, who undertakes to look after th< 
boy, Stephen, tries to teach him Latin. But Stephen grows keei 
only to 4 the sound of the thresher and deaf to Virgil, *■ All th 
same, Mr Failing rears him with kindness, love and affection 
He is Stephen’s friend, guide and guardian. la his death, Stephe'] 
loses the only prop of his life. Mrs Failing, who grows up not 
In accordance with the ideals of her youth, but the detestabl 
values of the conventional society, not only betrays the trus 
reposed in her by her husband but plays foul with Stephen. 

Stephen chooses the life of the open field in preference t 
that of. the drawing-room, wniie, the reverse, is true of Mi 
Failing. He serves to link the ideals of fraternity aad the sp.iri 
of. the English, country. A clash of interests, naturally develop 
between them. He is die child'of poetry and. of rebellion,. an 
poetry runs in his veins. **. His parents had given him ... gift 
that his habits confirmed — ... a cloudless spirit — the spirit c 
the seventeen days in which he was created* But they had no 
given him. the. spirit. of their six years of waiting,, and love fo 
one person was never, to be the., greatest, thing 'he knew 9 ’ 3 
as. it was to be later in the . case .of Rickie. He. ..has a. certai 
interest ..in eternal, problems, which becomes a passion. Thi 
passion springs out of his/physical. .growth. He also, grows Into ; 
bully, acts on instinct and gets drunk. Mrs Failing, on the othe 
hand, Insists on the farm discipline against the farm spirl 
which Stephen Inculcates, Alan Wilde lightly remarks, "Stephe: 
is successful, for he fulfils himself through that order that con 
nects imn most closely with nature itself” s* 
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The culture and comtnonsense, Stephen embodies as the 
gifts of Nature, prove far more powerful than the artificial 
values of civilization represented nv Mrs Failing. Mrs Failing 
thrives on the wealth that comes through the labour of her 
workers but treats them innumaniy. Stephen, on the other 
hand, changes the sovereign, he is given by a man into a 
postal order and sends it off to the poor people at Cadford 
and feels that his soul is free. Where a well of humaneness 
springs up in Stephen and connects him to the poor thus, sheer 
indifference divests Mrs Failing of the essential values of life. 

Rickie’s transformation progresses through stages—".. from 
disgust to penitence, from penitence to longing, from a life of horror 
to a new life,,..” 87 Stepaen, the son of his mother comes back to 
forgive him and live with him as his mother herself would have done. 
Stephen returns to Rickie’s Sawstoa residence in a drunken condition. 
He Is virtually carried to a spare room like ‘a mass of scandal.’ 
Herbert Pembroke looks upon Stephen’s affair as a scandal, while 
Ms own school is really a school for scandal with the Varden 
affair. But the ‘drunken mass’ looks like a symbol of redemption 
to Rickie. He realises that Anseli took him on a journey that 
was new even to him. For him it only mattered “ .. that the 
beloved should rise from the dead *a Rickie gets a dream 
and actually sees his mother whom he loved, rising from the 
dead. If he forgot the image of ais mother hitherto, it was 
because of his wife’s claiming of his whole attention even to the 
extent of losing his natural facilities. He has act kept his wife. 
Agnes, in line, as Stephen asserts he would have done. Another 
folly of Rickie is that he has shown her all the ‘workings of his 
soul,’ mistaking this for love. It only helps to bring about his 
damnation through her. 

In a few hours’ time when Stephen revives from his drunken 
state with the touch of sunlight and wind at Sawston, he moves 
on to the landing stairs. Rickie holds his knees and saves him 
from falling. But later he himself is destined to be crushed 
under the train which passes over his knees. He relapses to the 
state of Demeter of Cnidus, the goddess with the chopped knees 
whom he admires as a nature goddess. As he is a lover of open 
_ j &ura ey. P. 276. 
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fields and their fair breeze, Stephen refuses to be Imprisoned In 
the Dunwood House for Rickie’s sake. But he casts such a great 
spell on Rickie that the latter leaves the ‘darkwood’ of Sawston 
to be with him. It is only after Rickie’s separation from the 
‘agency of evil’ represented by Agnes and re.alignment with the 
^ life-spirit embodied by Stephen that articulation is restored to him. 

Though Rickie loves Stephen now as his mother’s son and 
looks upon him symbolically as his mother coming alive, Stephen 
does’nt care whose son he is and rejects Rickie’s pleas. 
He breaks their mother’s picture for it has no use for 
him and it is a hindrance for Rickie to see him naturally 
as a normal human being. Rickie confesses to Stephen that two 
years ago he wronged him and didn’t try understand him, which 
is his grave folly. This understanding and realization enables 
him to achieve ‘connection’ and come under the ‘saved’ characters. 
He says that the words of Mr Failing in his book, “ ‘.... cast 
bitter bread upon the waters,’ and after many days it really 
does come back to you”, 3 s come true in his life. Agnes tries 
to throw Stephen out of Cadover, but he comes like a thunder¬ 
bolt and falls on her Sawston house. Stephen is also thrown 
once to his own fate by Mrs Failing and he returns stronger, 
and deserted by Rickie, he comes to be accepted later with 
repentance. Rickie says to Stephen that he neither loves nor 
hates him. Rickie desires to be back into Nature’s lap and the 
past of not the torn photograph but Demeter, the goddess, 
rejoicing in the spring and recapturing the symbolic moment of 
life in the company of Stephen, meaning Nature. 

Agnes gets another kind of experience when she looks at 
Stephen. She recalls Gerald and gasps his name and cries. The 
athletic shoulders of Stephen and his robust constitution recreate 
in her the image of her dead lover, Gerald. Thus Stephen helps 
her to expose the lie of her love to Rickie. He wakes up Gerald 
for her. He opens Rickie’s eyes to the truth that she never 
loved him, thus proving Ansell’s forewarning. In the presence 
of Stephen, the conceit practised both by Rickie and Agnes 
‘ gets exposed and truth established. 

When Stephen finally leaves the Sawston rooms of the Elliots 
and goes out into open world, Rickie follows him. It is as if 

39. Ibid., p. 283. 
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Agnes has absorbed the passion out of both of them. She 
says to Stephen, for his Gerald image, " come, I do mean it, 
come; I will take care of you, I can manage ycu. ” «o | Q 
way Stephen connects her to her dead lover as Rickie’s love to 
his dead mother. Stephen evokes her secret and draws out her 
truth. Thus Agnes hates him more for that than for anything else 
he has done. All the same, covertly, she finds herself in gripping 
passion for him. She asks for his pity and for one- terrible 
moment, she desires to he held in his arms. But in her revengeful 
idiocy, she says that he has no right to common humanity. 

But ? for Ansell, who keeps Rickie alive in the days after 
Stephen s expulsion, the latter would have renounced his mother 
and his brother and all the outer world. Agnes who wishes that to 
happen, hates Ansell for what he had done. However, when she goes 
to the cemetry of her dead child, her hatred turns against Rickie. 

Rickie goes for a night’s visit to Cadover upon his aunt’s 
invitation from Salisbury where he was the guest of the Anselis. 
At Ansell’s house, he sees metaphysics, commerce and social 
aspirations harmoniously blended in striking contrast to his 
Sawston house. In the carriage, he opens the poems of Shelley. 
Stephen accompanies him and is allowed on the undertaking that 
he won’t drink at Cadover. He saves Rickie from falling from 
the open door of the train after a row between them. Rickie observes 
Stephen over the book and wonders" ... how bad temper could 
be consistent with a mind so radiant. In spite of his obstinacy 
and conceit, Stephen was an easy person to live with ... He never 
fidgeted or nursed hidden grievances, or indulged in a shoddy 
pride . 4i Rickie is impressed by his open heart, liberal outlook 
and above all a human approach to people. Stephen has natural 
understanding of people and things. He accuses Rickie of giving 
Agnes Samt s robes, when she actually needs careful watch ing 

Stephen has no use for Church, Rickie has no time for 
the landscapes-Ridgeway, Beacon Hill, Stonehenge, Verlands- 
Stephen tells Rickie that he hopes to find a girl not refined and 
that she should never have all his thoughts for all one’s thoughts 
can’t belong to any single person. 
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Rickie* who almost takes a second birth after the glorious 
riddance of Ms wife, Agnes clearly understands that people are 
important. 

In the tavern, * The Antelope 9 in Wiltshire, Stephen is found 
drunk. He breaks the promise he has made to Rickie. Rickie 
thinks that Stephen Is a law unto himself and nothing other than 
Nature binds him. He pities him or rather envies him and prays 
for a miracle to convert him. But it occurs to him that he must 
pray for himself for he is ruined more than his half-brother. 

Stephen, who had a row with Pembroke sermonises to him as a 
priest of Nature saying how the world is real with the seas, plains, 
solid chalk and how that is no * miniature world 9 . Pembroke 
who always opposes the truth of life, changes under the impact 
of Stephen. He contemplates before the picture of the Demeter 
of Cnidus. The contact with ‘Nature* holds out a beautiful and 
benign prospect for him also. The merciful evening sends up 
sweet scents of nature and Pembroke manages not to be cynical 
that evening. 

As conventional people feel the warmth in the closed rooms, 
Stephen does so In the lap of Nature and takes to sleeping with 
his child in the night on the hillside open down. This is his 
symbolic return to Nature. He prefers the sweet-smelling' thyme 
to the suffocated atmosphere of a room. For a moment, the earth 
arouses his child and she begins to chatter — 4 My prayers 
It makes him brood over the accident and Rickie’s death and his 
new life. Be thinks that Rickie is reborn in the child und is 
alive body and soul even as Rickie himself earlier thought of Ms 
mother having come alive in Stephen. He trusts the benign Influence 
of the'spirit of Rickie to guide the future of his race with his 
thoughts and passion emerging triumphant in England — the new 
England. ** The dead, who had evoked Mm, the unborn, whom 
he would evoke — he governed the paths between them 42 Thus 
Stephen’s child serves as the chain of life ensuring immortality 
to Rickie and his redemption comes about through the new 
generation as in the Romances of Shakespeare. His situation 
anticipates Leonard Bast’s in Howards End . 

42. EL M. Forster: The Jour new* P. 320* 
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fictional presentation of Forster’s humanistic creed. 
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Chapter - IV 


THE ‘ INNER 5 AND THE c OUTER * LIFE 


Only connect the prose and the passion, and both 
will be exalted, and human love will be seen at 
its height. 

— E. M. Forster. 

Howards End (1910), more than the other pre war novels 
of Forster, achieves an adequate and abiding fictional realization 
of the injunction * Only connect ’ which appears on its title page. 
The general problem in the modern literature also is the 
‘ connection ’ between the real and the symbolic. The epigraph, 
‘Only connect... ’ implies the duality of metaphysical opposites 
that exists in life - the real and the ideal; the body and the soul; 
the matter and the spirit, the prose and the passion; the inner 
and the outer life ; the seen and the unseen and the miud end 
the heart, and underlines the need to reconcile them for attaining 
wholeness and wholesomeness ia life. These opposites also point 
to the void in man’s life and the novel calls upon each man to 
transcend his divided self and bridge the gulf between himself 
and his fellow human beings. This building of bridges under 
the auspices of love, understanding and personal relations is 
Forster’s donnee, which is presented in this novel even more 
effectively than before. There is an idealisation of reality here 
for the assimilation between the ‘ inner ’ and the ‘ outer ’ life. 
The action of the novel is directed by the sensibilities of the 
two main groups of people — the Wilcoxes and the Schlegels 
which are at variance. 


References to Howards End (1910) are to the Penguin Books 
edition, 1963. 




The novelist attempts to achieve c connection 5 at various 
levels'—structural, symbolic, physical, psychological, metaphysical 
social, political and economic, and fuses character and situa¬ 
tion with Idea dexterously. This is Forster’s most ambitious novel 
which embodies his serious philosophy with an undercurrent of 
comedy and irony. The novel also abounds in metaphors, images 
and coincidences that contribute to the ordering of the plot and 
lend shape and substance to Forster’s sermon * Only connect \ 

In this novel, Forster does not resort to- any external medium 
like Pan as In his early Short Stories or Italy as in the Angels 
and the Room or India as in the Passage* The ideals set out 
in this novel broadly are—'belief in personal relations, love, 
affection or the 6 inner life’ as against material success, con¬ 
ventional moral strength, the masculine world , of business 
activity or. the * outer life \ The polarities are synthesized and 
harmony is ensured for the life here and hereafter. Forster also 
glorifies the values of tradition and tempers them with rationa¬ 
lity and modernity through culture and literature.. The very 
title of the novel suggests how much importance Forster gives 
to an old English country-house which becomes instrumental in 
linking the destinies of the people from the city with those of 
the country and in connecting the past. and. the present. Music 
is another source through which, Forster says, life’s '‘daily grey 9 
is set at naught. ' 

Howards End is a fictional recreation of. Forster’s .boyhood 
country-home at Stevenge in Hertfordshire which Is drawn 
closely to represent the ideal of harmony and the promise 
of continuity. Forster writes about his close association with 
the Stevenge house: 

The. garden, the overhanging Wych-elm, the sloping meadow, 
the great view of the west, the cliff of fir trees to the north, 
the adjacent farm through the high tangled hedge of wild 
roses were all utilized by me in Howards End , and the in¬ 
terior Is in the novel too. i 

Howards End has similarity with t ht Journey in its setting 

and subjective-objective relations of "the people. : The autobio- 

L E. M. Forster: Marianne Thornton, A Domestic Biography . 
London s Edward Arnold ( Publishers ) Ltd., 1956, p. 269. 
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graphical element in both these novels helps Forster to connect 
the idea with the situation in the main frame of the plot. Wiltshire 
in the Journey and Howards End and its farm in this nove 
are invested with redeeming qualities and it is there that people 
ideally connect with the life-spirit. There is another parallel 
that while in the Journey the protagonist, Rickie, is modelled on 
Forster himself, here the woman protagonist and in fact, the 
•hero’ of the novel, Margaret, acts as his surrogate. 

The Wilcoxes are an extension of the Herritons of the angels 
and the Pembrokes of the Journey. They also anticipate the 
Anglo-Indian officials of Chandrapore in the Passage. They are 
the business people, who own the Howards End m addition to many 

*L"^d the country and are the exact counterparts of 
Forster’s relations on his father’s side, the Thorntons of the 
Clapham Common. Besides, Henry is the common name for the 
Sds of both the families-the Wilcoxes and the Thorntons. 

The Schlegel sisters, Forster reveals in a n interview, are 
modelled on the sisters of his Cambridge friend, Goldsworthy 
Lowes Dickinson, and so are nurtured m the cultured influences 
that come from such a background. 

Howards End has certain other parallels also with other 
novels of Forster. Like Maurice, this novel stresses the need for 
Z clast» b ‘ united on the social scale and like tile ft**., 
it shows how the mystic influences of life play a major part 

IchtvTug ™opot«uu and recouci.ia.io. 

conflict. The rooms in the Italian novel A Room With a V 

are what the houses ate ia Howards End. 

The novel acts-'as a.-bridge-between the early and the l&ter 

nove £^copies a central place in the Forsterian camonttm^ 
making the theme of ‘connection’ central to his work It^exhorts 
mankind that a life ‘unconnected’ is a dead life «****» 
man who leads such a life is not entitled to the b< J° n of 0 ne “oestft 
The novel further illustrates how economic prosper!ty alone doesn t 

eliminate the maladies of life and how it ^ a ° 

culture of the mind and the heart, even as science 
to be harmonized for living a full and useful Hf - 

The novel opens and ends on the happy note °! tbe P° et ^ 
and the beauty of life that Howards Bod embodies. The hop e a* 
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7°" 5 . ,be W *=»"«’ and 1 '“al'f.t 

Place as its heirs through the mystic will Jtf ScWcge,s ln th eir 
Mrs R “' h 

Gtrl b ‘ s ' h W r Si T S T ,heir brefter - *» b »f- 

aad mother LffinXd 1^0 °"“' f '° m Ge ™^ 

a certain understanding of th c G f. rman background gives them 

of lie idea “r r H f Sh The " 

Wilcoxes, the np«r “a s K P ■ ,iem witt »■= 

•Be one hand, aL tit onto TJrT™ P ',° P “ ° f E " s ' a “ d °" 
of the lower class on the other Thetr , Cr V Le0Eard Bast 

and conversation that Ge™ n ° f C “ ,,are ’ mttite - « 
identify themselve' with Z «■=- >“ 

England, In this wa, L „ ” ,ddle . cIass Intell.ctoal life of 
Between Germany and P ° i “ tl 

ofWickfZwact Dnct 7 «“ “>ain scenes 

the three section's clmbrid'ni ‘“e a< ”' ard5 E “ d ' ^parallel 
Journey. Wickham Place as^the and Wl,tshire of the 

the major part of the Lv!t 1 res,de ° ce of tfa e Scblegels for 

which they represent and K , a ® s Wlt ^ C1 °^ tlire an <l literature 

Ducie I. P ,_ d wh,ch Cambridge also stands for 

Selinsj k ':‘ f nr? wn “ x ,ii “ fw “>■*£«£ 

S£v= firrHE-TJS 

as; x 

good In resoeef nf , v comparison also holds 

fcaves-aT^e^eV^> r ee sections of the 

There is a Wilco* in the Schlecel famiiv i„ t-m. 

« “an con” 8 " Ti"' Wh0Se ‘ OVe is “*f-«"'redld who y is not 

Swiss: ir rt rr , ta TT' *- «• ~ 

the Wilcoxes, except Mxs WUcox sn^fromU ’°ae' “V 8,1 
resembles Charles Wilcox in hie » Q t / He » ,n a wa y> 

throughout. Statist!,,L“ £ ! £?, °( ?“““' ““ in lif « 

to Mr. Rnth Wilcox, .ioT s T ke th e S cL 1 elt m ‘7 WUcra 

wuu is luce tne bchlegels, not so much in her 



intellectual apprehension of worldly affairs, as in her ardent passion 
for love, understanding and kindness towards fellow human beings. 
She has intuitive faculties like Margaret, who displays them at 
Oniton under the -spell of nature. She also upholds the values 
of the heart and spirit,, as the Scblegei sisters do with their 
concern for personal relations. 

Howards End is the scene with which the novel begins and 
ends as It happens with the train journey in the Angels. Helen 
strikes the keynote and sets the tone by her instinctive liking 
for the house, the vine and wych-elm which are dearer to Mrs 
Wilcox than her family. Helen thus connects with Mrs Wilcox 
through the medium of the charming country-house and its farm. 
In her very, first letter to Margaret from Howards End, she 
shows the distinction of .the country-house which abounds In the 
poetry of life as against that of the city with its gables, wiggles, 
motors and dust all along. 

lane Austen’s Mansfield Park affirms the abiding reality of 
society and resembles Howards End . Both books take titles from 
country-houses, and are ambivalent in their treatment of gentry. 
They explore the theme of ‘Only connect % and emphasize the 
class divisions in the way of .effective personal relations and 
envision an ideal of human connection in symbolic terms, 

Helen’s momentary affair with Paul, the younger son of Henry 
Wilcox, comes through-as a result of her falling in love with.. 
Howards End and ...its beautiful ...setting and the Wilcox milieu. 
In her exuberant spirit, she perhaps parallels. Miss Crawford of 
Mansfield Park. . The memory of the momentary experience of 
Helen in the poetry''of Paul’s kiss and embrace leads.to.another 
plunge she takes when she is alone with Leonard Bast at Shropshire 
hotel. The second experience, equally momentary, brings out 
the rebel In Helen with which she achieves a positive .connection 
through a; negative means. These experiences of Helen are the 
outcome of her impulsive and emotional nature but her responsive 
mind enables her, in the first instance, to abandon her personality, 
which is a possible prelude to love, ftps the character of Howards 
End that connects people with love In Its sunny and rosy atmos¬ 
phere. But Helen by her Impulsive nature, connects the upper 
middle class Wilcoxes and the lower middle cli 
individual level. 
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Mrs Munt rightly drives the point home when she asks 
Margaret aLcr r .:eiv ; "g Helen's l_t'er from Howards End if the 
Wilcoxes care f, r literature and Art, for she sees the proper 
matrimonial connection for aer nieces only with people of such 
tastes. If she doesn’t remember ns furi name of Howards End 
and varyingly calis it Howards House and Howards Lodge, it may 
perhaps be doe to her unwillingness to reconcile with the idea 
that the influence of the Howards, its original landlords, on the 
house has ended and farther, because she herself hails from 
Swanage, the count: yside. Thus she connects psychologically the 
place with its past heritage. 

Mrs Wilcox, ur.like Mr-- Munt, intuitively knows the secret 
hearts of the lovers, for the importance of ‘direct desire’ is 
supreme in her trind. She restores calm after the storm created 
by her son’s love affar with Helen, She has come to possess a 
rich legacy from her ancestors and that helps her everywhere to 
penetrate the hearts of people with love. 

She approached just as Helen’s letter had described her> 
trailing noiselessly over the lawn, and there was actually a 
wisp of hay in her hands. She seemed to belong not to the 
young people and their motor, but to the house, and to the 
tree that overshadowed it. One knew that she worshipped 
the past, and that the instinctive wisdom the past can alone 
bestow had descended upon her... 2 3 

The Demeter figure of Mrs Wilcox connects the past with the 
countryside and the hay in her hand. E. K Brown aptly observes 
that, “ the wisp of hay in Ruth’s hand is as much part of the 
portrait of Rath as the bow In the hand of Raphael’s Apollo”« 

Mrs Wilcox is a mystic figure like Mrs Moore of the Passage 
and as the latter’s spiritual home is in India, hers is the 
Howards End. She inspires people not through speech but 
by mystic silence. She Is not capable of clever talk which is a 
‘social counterpart of a motor’. She is Interested neither in 
the motor-cars and golf clubs of her Wilcoxes nor in the Art 
Club culture of the Schlegels. She is a wisp of hay and a flower 
herself. Thomson perceptively remarks that, 

2. E. M. Forster: Howards End. P.22. 

3. E. K. Brown: Rhythm in the Novel. Toronto : Univ. of Toronto 
Press, 1950, p. 47. 
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Through Mrs Wilcox all the polarities are reconciled 2 grass 
and hay, tree and house, body and soul, matter and spirit, 
Wickham Place and Howards End. The city of London is 
not included in the vision of England, for it negates every 
value that Howards End and Mrs Wilcox stand for.* 

As opposed to Mrs Wilcox, Mrs Munt possesses the power of 
distorting the past to a remarkable degree. 

Margaret doesn’t agree when her sister, Helen after her 
exasperating experience at Howards End condemns the ‘ outer life » 
of the Wilcoxes as resulting in ‘panic and emptiness.’ She 
perceptively remarks “ ‘ . that in nine cases out of ten nature pulls 
one way and human nature another ’ *’s She also values the place 
of‘outer life’ being herself sogged with the ‘ inner life* and 
capable of connecting both through personal relations. She 
tells Helen referring to the Wilcox way of life, 

the truth is that there is great outer life that you and I have 
never touched—a life in which telegrams and anger count. 
Personal relations that we think supreme, are not supreme 
there. There love means marriage settlements, death, death 
duties ... This outer life, though obviously horrid, often seems 
the real one —there’s grit in it. It does breed character.* 

Margaret’s connection with this outer life without any personal 
involvement only accounts for the clarity of her mind and the 
vision that her creator invests her with. 

Margaret, more than her sister and brother, inherits the 
qualities of head ana heart of her father, Ernest Schlegel, the 
‘mild intellectual light.’ Mr Schlegel could be classed “...as 
the countryman of Hegel and Kant, as the idealist inclined to be 
dreamy, whose Imperialism was the Imperialism of the air. ”7 He 
displayed great patriotic fervour for his country, Germany and 
fought its wars without foreseeing the results like a ‘ Karma yogi ’ 
as the Gita describes : 


4. G. H. Thomson : The Fiction of E. M. Forster , Detroit: Wayne 
State Univ. Press, 1967, p. 194. 

5. E. M. Forster: Howards End. P. 66. 

6. Ibid., p. 27. 

7. Ibid., p. 28. 
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Karmanyee vaadhikaaraste maa phaleshu kadaachaaa 
Maa karma phala heturbhurmaate sangostva karmani (2-47) 

(you have only the right to action and not its result, 
bat you should not fail in action.) 

He became a naturalized Englishman, married a rich English lady 
and lev: a philosopher’s life free from want. He reminds one 
of Plato’s concept of philosopher-statesman, for he had been j 
soldier before he became a phi'osopher. 

Helen who affirms that “ ‘.... personal relations are the real 
life, forever and ever ’”8 also represents the Forsterian humani. 
Stic etnic and voice. Though Margaret adequately fills the role 
of hero in the novel with the numerous connections she makes 
Helen is a catalyst, responsible for whatever action takes place* 
More than her sister, she is on the side of reflectiveness, passion 
and the inner life’. Her vision involves ‘prophecy’ that Forster 
refers to in his Aspects of the Novel. The Schlegel sisters aim at 
getting the Wilcoxes look beyond themselves and see their funda¬ 
mental weaknesses and responsibilities. They desire that “... public 
life should mirror whatever is good in the life within ”.a This 
vision of theirs may not embrace politics and history but certainly 
provides for a positive connection between the public and the 
private life which is central to the novel. Margaret’s assertion 
is that “ ... any human being lies nearer to the unseen thin any 
organization...” io and Helen treads the same line of thought- 
In their vivacity, Margaret and Helen somewhat parallel the two 
sisters-Minna and Brenda of Scott in The Pirate, ft is only after 
the Wilcox experience of Helen that their ways begin to diverge. 

The Queen’s Hall Music concert in London, through which 
a'third set of ‘people’ enter into the scene, expands the plot 
and sets the pace for a series of connections. The Schlegel sisters 
meet one Leonard Bast, a teen-aged clerk of the Porphyrian 
Insurance at the concert where Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony is 
being played. Initially, music brings the Schlegels and Mr Bast 
together. The sublime notes of Beethoven pleasantly penetrate 
all ears and harmonize the hearts, though the German cousins 
of the Schlegels are insensitive to Jit. They also show their 

8 . Ibid., p. 27. 

9. Ibid., p. 28. 

10. Ibid., p. 30. 
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!4 f„r the art and literature of England. But Forster 
1 ! > ata *‘® that «he (Beethoven) is engaged in the pursuit of 
° bSe .Ain» outside sound— something which has fused the sinister 
triamptaof.x Wtik Germany to a penctat for am, 
TLm, cousins of the Seblegels to England do not have It. 
What Wilfred Stone observes here is true and fits m with the 
main theme of ‘ connection ’. 

The Germans in Howards End , both patriate and expatriate 
remind us that nations as well as classes must be connected, and 
Forster provides us, in the Schlegels’ German ‘ connections , a 
gallery of profiles as portentous as those in Katherine Anne 
Porter’s Ship of Fools. The Germans, though they are relations, 
they know nothing of personal relations; the ground on which, 
Forster feels, nations as well as people must meet. 1 2 

Forster assigns a place of glory to music for he believes 
that beauty can be introduced into fiction through ^ t .yt ® .^ an , 

that music, even as nature, connects people, purging thetn of their 
base elements. As it is, music makes the passion and beauty^of 
life more vivid. The reactions of the auditors of the Fifth 
Symphony demonstrate their respective abilities for connect ng 
the‘inner’ and ‘outer’ life. Margaret has her heartful of 
music, turns it into literature and tries to trace meanings analo¬ 
gous to it as Forster himself did Hers is a spiritual response 
as against Tibby’s intellectual one. Helen is distinguished by her 
creative role in it. Westburg in his comprehensive study of this 
aspect says, ‘‘Helen’s hearing of the Fifth Symphony symbolizes 
and in some respects actuates the overall movement in Howards 
mid towards the synthesis of opposites into this steady and whole 
vision of life. 5,13 

Leonard Bast is too preoccupied with economic concerns to 
connect through music. He has a lack of perception. He comes 

uT e. M. Forster: Two Cheers for Democracy, London: Bdward 
Arnold and Co., 1951, p. 134. a, n fp m 

11 Wilfred Stone, The Caye and the Mountain--A Study of E.M. 

Forster, Stanford: Stanford Univ. Press, 1965, P-241. _ 

13. B.R. Westburg:, “ Forsters' s FifthSymphony : 

of'Howards End’” Modem Fiction Studies X, 4 (Winter 

1964-’65), pp. 365. 
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from tbe lower middle class and is ‘on the extreme verge of 
gentility. ’ But being poor and * suburbia.’ he is out of tune with 
culture, and literature, the ladder of which he unsuccessfully 
aspires to climb. He fails, in spite of his efforts in literature 
and country-walking, to catch up with the imaginative and cultural 
Schlegels. Forster comments: “ Some are bom cultured; the rest 
had better go in for whatever comes easy. To see life steadily 
and to see it whole was not for the likes of him.” 14 

f“ S e ™ aD y-spIendoured music of Beethoven, Helen notices 
the goblins intruding, and perhaps this is symbolic of people’s 
unbelief and consciousness of the ‘panic and emptiness’ of the 
world. Helen experiences this particularly, as the echo of the 
Marabar Caves in the Passage is experienced by Adela Quested. 
It could only be attributed to her preoccupation with the thoughts 
unconnected to the situation. The thoughts of tbe poor and 
unthinkable Bast, at |Ieast in her subconscious mind, might be 
the reason for Helen’s awareness of the disturbing presence of 
the 'goblins*. 


This theme of the * goblins ’, which begins with the concert and 
expands through the novel as a sort of Wagnerian leitmotif is 
an important adjanct to the Schlegelian attitude. Helen’s taking 
away Leonard Bast’s umbrella by mistake, though contrived, 
:om cally connects Mr Bast with the Schlegels. It may also be 
tbe Influence of Beethoven. 

Margaret says to Mrs Munt that “ money pads the edges 
yf things ... and that the lowest abyss is not the absence of 
Tve. butthe absence ofcoin.'Ms and this proper'y relates to 
Leonard Bast, who also echoes her words. These remarks of 
are ButIer5an - Christina Pontifex in Butler’s The way 
if All Flesh & ays that many lovable people suffer and die yearly 
^rwant of it. Thus we see, that money connects even as love 


Let us now see the connection between Mrs Ruth Wilcox and 

V 4 a , r f. BrCt - y. hese {wo ladies are bre <J fa divergent cultures. By 
xadhion, instinct and growth, Mrs Wilcox is of the country and 
Margaret is of the urban Anglo-German background. But they 


14. B. M. Forster: Howards End. P. 53 

15. Ibid., p. 58. 
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have a spiritual affinity and the spirit extends their relations 
through love and understanding beyond the scope of words. Cyrus 
Soy observes that 

Mrs Wilcox and daily life are out of focus. But her 
abstraction is the emblem of her spiritual powers ... The 
personality of Mrs Wilcox has made manifest all the finest 
virtues of ‘outer life’ the life of fields and trees and open 
sky of nature conceived as a virtually spiritual presence* 

It is to the outer life in this sense that Margaret Scnlegel 
might legitimately seek to connect her own somewhat over- 
refined life of culture and personal relations, i 6 

They are destined to expand their relations beyond time and 
life. Thus, the temporal and spatial meet in these two characters 
on the symbolic plane Mrs Wilcox has nothing in the city of 
London to get up for in the morning. But she has everything at 
her Howards End — the lovely farm, the wych-elm with expanding 
shade, vines, roses, etc. She is also steeped in superstitious 
beliefs. The enchanting folk-lore woven round the wych-elm 
which has a ring of rural tradition of the past is believed by 
Mrs Wilcox and loved by Margaret. Blumenthal sees that 

Margaret’s relationship with Ruth exists on two levels — 
symbolic and realistic. Symbolically, Ruth indeed represents 
a goal, an ideal of proportion and connection which 
Margaret attains in the course of the novel; but realistically 
Ruth is just as impressed with Margaret’s many virtues. 1 ’ 

As opposed to the twin responses of Mrs Wilcox and 
Margaret, for Henry Wilcox, the belief of the rnral people is a 
‘ rum ’ notion. He had his way in replacing the paddock by the 
garage at Howards End much against the will of Mrs Wilcox, 
The garage that comes in place of the paddock signifies the 
conflict between rural and urban civilizations. 

The imperialist and the yeoman are the real antagonist* 
of the novel One recognizes the struggle is not between 

16. Cyrus Hoy : “ Forster’s Metaphysical Novel. ” PMLA, LXXV 
* (March 1960). P. 127-28 

17. Blumenthal B. Finkelstein: * Forster's wbme - Eternal 

Differences : New York : Columbia Cniv. Press, 1975, P. 105# 
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. ; the Wilcoxes and the Schlegels bat between the yeomaniy 
• heritage of Mrs Wilcox and the imperialistic instincts of 
her family*.*The struggle was not there because Mrs Wilcox 
could reconcile and connect the opposing elements in the 
two traditions. It’s Margaret’s social position in the middle 
of the two, where 4 proportion 9 lies, is 

Leonard smashes the photograph frame of Jacky in his dingy 
fiat, A fragment of glass Cats hi. fingers, waen he tries to pull 
out the pieces and \ few drops of blood falls on the frame 
spilling over on the exposed photograph. A few pages later, 
Margaret, on her visit to Mrs Wilcox at Wickham Place drops 
the photo-frame of Dolly and the broken glass cuts her finger. 
The two Incidents, have a symbolic connection and the blood 
image parallels., the scecje in the Room, where Lucy’s, photos 
are covered with the blood of the stabbed Italian and the. sight 
of streaming blood wakes her up to a new sensation. Blood 
symbolizes life and liberation* 

..... Margaret with her stout defence of the Continent, her .Germany 
strives for another connection. . She says that Germany is Intere¬ 
sted In ideas, literature -and art, that they have the 4 kink of the 
unseen about them 9 and that the;e Is liberty of thought which 
isjfae ■. sine qua non for her and her creator.,' The liberalism of 
Margaret connects with culture. Her ideas and discussions keep 
a house alive 9 • She is interested in personal relations and • what 
Forster says relates to her. 

It is private life that holds out the mirror to infinity; personal 
....intercourse, and that alone, that... ever hints at a personality 
beyond our daily vision* 

Margaret is brought closer to Mrs Wilcox by the Christmas 
eve. Mrs Wilcox takes Margaret along for her selection of 
Christmas presents and comes to know of the house problem of 
the Schlegels after the' expiry of the lease of Wickham Place. 
For Mrs Wilcox to be parted from one’s own house, the father’s 
house, is worse than dying because of her own sentimental and 
spiritual attachment to her Howards End house. She Is out of 

18, Cyrus Hoy : Forster’s Metaphysicol Novel 95 PMLA f LXXV 
, (March lp60), P. 132. 

IP. B. M, Forster, Howards End f p» 77. • 
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focus with the growing civilisation for which she has no use and 
which throws people into disarray as easily as a wayward child 
throws off his toy-house. As Mrs Wilcox feels strongly about 
the impending plight of the Schlegels when they are dislodged 
from their house, we see how Christmas brings about a connection 
with Mrs Wilcox’s desire to give Margaret ‘ a memorable Christmas 
gift.’ She asks Margaret, who could little connect it that way* 
to go down with her to Howards End to ascertain her opinion 
about the house and see whether she likes it or not. If Margaret 
couldn’t visit Howards End during Mrs Wilcox’s life, her connection 
with it is perhaps intended to be a spiritual one. 


Margaret is able to see that Mrs Wilcox has only one passion 

In ufe_her house and the moment is solemn when she invites 

her to share the passion with her. Helen says in the end that 
she is the house and the tree. This illustrates the idea of 
immortality as continuity. Mrs Wilcox actually has a decisive 
influence as an unseen spirit. When Margaret says that she will 
visit another day, it looks odd for it will do“ ... for brick and 
mortar, but not for the Holy of Holies into which Howards End 
had been transfigured.’’ 20 Though Margaret cannot connect the 
beauties of Howards End, its nine windows, the vine and the 
wych-elm, she instinctively thinks that she should visit the house 
and the moment thereby connects her spiritually to the house, 
Austin observes, ' ; 

Mrs Wilcox is one who recognised the importance of the past. 
She recognizes in Margaret the intellectually free woman, 
lacking however, the quality of the traditional mother of the 
family. It is this quality that Margaret inherits when 
connection is finally established between Mrs Wilcox and her. 
It is for this reason that Mrs Wilcox attempts to bring 
Margaret to Howards End. 21 

Mrs Wilcox’s funeral takes place at the village of Hiltonj 
The poor rustics with whom she connects hold that the city of 
London, where she is made to stay is responsible for her death. 


20 . 

21 . 


Ibid., p. SI. 

Don Austin: “ The Problem of Continuity in Three 
E. M. Forster ”, Modem Fiction Studies, VII, 3, 


Novels o'/ 
{ Autumn 


1961), p. 220. 
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a strange vision after the dmh of "m w P ° Wer f ° r she 
living or dead, symbolizes love and he^ Wllcox * Mrs Wil, 
In the country. So. the country peoole d “*? ory of love j s fi 
to be dead. ‘Holiness of heart’s ° l rea35y believe 

the living with the dead and the‘seef’^ makeS them COM 
known to know no worldly wicked™? !! , he ‘ unseen - ’ RutI 
her garden, or tto ^ r a ? 1 ? ,do “ ^ *h. flow 
a desire to the Rector for ‘a more inwa^ r f he bad ex Press 

“ a 'fr to see a ">■ 

zzzzzzszLzrj- * 

She becomes an apostle of humanism a° S,de ° f tbe grave”, a 
Is analogous in her dynamic soirh^i Creator himself an 

« Woolf’s To the Light Houfe Thn^u 06 With Mrs Ramsa 
h^r sort, «... faut W ^oxes are no 

he felt an interest that verged into Hirf 8timulate(l her . an 
Here W e see Margaret connecting her w rrV 0 ' Charles ”■ 2 
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Is the prerequisite to culture and “ ...Is the warp of the 

world. ”2 s 

The Wilcoxes’ economic power serves to enforce Margaret’s 
respect for them. According to Smith, “there is quite a close 
thematic parallel between Howards End and Major Barbara in 
that, culture, in the person of Cusins, and religion in the person 
of Barbara, ‘ connect * with Money and Power in the person of 
Undershaft.” 2 » All the talk about money in Howards End 
clearly echoes Shaw. Leonard’s country-walking all night and 
failing to disfcover any beauty ia the dawn links him to 
Conrad’s Lord Jim, who gets his idea of romance and heroism 
from literature and not from life and so fails in his apprehen¬ 
sion of it. Margaret’s accent is on the “ ... struggle against life’s 
daily greyness against pettiness, against mechanical cheerfulness, 
against suspicion. ” 2 o She connects Bast with a symbol and 
says so to him as she remembers others by some place. Though 
Leonard does not lack the goodwill and the touch of emotion, 
he lacks the courage of conviction and commonsense. 

Mr Wilcox’s view of London, his industrial city, is a credible 
one but it has no place for the imagination that comes from 
heart with the pulsation of humanity. Mr Wilcox decides against 
liberalism of any kind. The ancestral house of Mrs Wilcox is 
* neither one thing nor the other for him. He is not concerned 
with relieving, life’s daily grey’ for he does not have either a 
dear person ora dear place to connect with. When Margaret 
speaks to Mr Wilcox about Leonard’s outside interests, his 
tramping in Surrey and his being a real man, he foolishly 
thinks that she is in love with Leonard. In this ‘magic 
triangle of sex ’ even the steady male, Mr Wilcox Is stirred to 
jealousy and is prompted to propose to her; Forster says, 
“ it is jealousy, not love, that connects us with the farmyard 
Intolerably, and calls up visions of two angry cocks and a 
complacent hen. ” si it is Celen and not Margaret who falls In 

28. Ibid., p. 122. 

29. Malcolm Bradbury, ed. Forster : Collection of Critical 

Essays (qtd. from H. A. Smith’s essay ) • New Jerseyr Prentice 

Hall Inc., 1966 P. 110. 

30. E. M. Forster, Howards End , P. 135. 
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j 0 ve with. Leonard, for she says after her meeting with him 
alone in their library, “ 1 like him extraordinarily *\ ^ 

For Margaret, homes are ‘alive* and ironically, she, wants 
Henry Wilcox to let out Howards End to them driving out its 
tenant. It is again Margaret that can persuade herself to wed 
with the 11 outer life 5 as when the telegram of Henry comes 
offering to let out Ducie Street, she accepts the offer, against 
the wishes of the other Schlegels. As the central radiance of 
love entails every man and woman to open his or her heart at 
least once, ** he and she were advancing out of their respective 
families towards a more intimate acquaintance*’. 33 

Forster in his authorial comment brings out the hovefs 
central vision and stresses the Importance of the brotherhood 
of man as his goal. He says It is impossible to see modem 
life steadily and see it whole, and she (Margaret) had chosen 
to see it whole. Mr Wilcox saw steadily. ** 8 * It is but natural 
that they should be united in matrimony to connect and 
tee life steadily and see it whole. The difference of age 
between them of about twenty years is no bar fot it is not a 
union of bodies but of minds in the Platonic sense. Margaret 
accepts Henry with self-confidence that she can balance his 
virtues and shortcomings and integrate them for a better life. 
Frederic Crews rightly observes that— 

Margaret’s redeeming virtue, the ability to * connect 9 
operates on every level of action in Howards End . In con¬ 
necting herself to Henry Wilcox through marriage, she not only 
bridges the perilous gap between male and female, but 
symbolically marries her civilizing force to the power 
of modern England, 8 ® 

The most productive kind of reconciliation would not destroy 
the identity of opposing forces but preserve them in tension with 
each other. Howards End becomes a bulwark and support to 
the accord achieved by Margaret and Henry. 

3T IbidTP: 139. 

32. Ibid., P. 140. 

33. Ibid., P. 147. 

34. Ibid., P. 152. 

35. F. €. Crews, E. M. Forster : The Perils of Humanism. Dto., 
Princeton; Princeton Univ., Press, lf62, p. 121. 
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The thought of Howards End is constantly in Margaret’s mind 
while she is in the company of Henry Wilcox. At Ducie Street 
house where she is taken round, she asks him if its furniture has 
come from Howards End and if the drawing-room has the 
resemblance with Mrs Wilcox’s at Howards End. While Margaret 
alternately thinks of Howads End and its legal owner, Mrs Wilcox, 
Henry asks her to be his wife. This coincidence thus brings 
about a lasting connection. 

Margaret decides to marry Mr Wilcox not out of love for 
him but due to her steadily growing liking for him for nearly 
three years with the understanding that he is a real man, whose 
‘outer life’is as much important as tneir ‘inner life’ to make, 
life whole. H. A. Smith says that “ Margaret makes a regular 
connection with the ‘ hero ’ of the modern civilization, while her 
sister makes an irregular one with the man (Leonard) who is 
both literally and symbolically his victim. ” ’s She sees a clear 
line of distinction between her coneection with Henry Wilcox 
and Helen’s love for Paul. While Henry is ‘afraid of emotion’, 
she is sure that “one is certain of nothing but the truth of one’s 
emotions ”.sr Her understanding connects materialism with 
spirituality. Helen, however, is superior in her desire for the 
passion and poetry of life and protests against Margaret’s match 
because she sees in Henry the lack of both. 

Henry Wilcox had the sneaking belief that bodily passion 
is bad. He is not religious in the true sense but in the name 
of religion, he is ashamed of loving even his wife. “ Mrs Wilcox 
was to© far back in his life. He did not connect her with the 
sudden aching love that he felt for Evie ” Ss Margaret tries to 
point out the salvation that is already latent in his soul. Her 
sermon, ‘only connect’ is thus directed to him. 

Only connect the prose and the passion, and both will be 
exalted, and human love will be seen at its height. Live 
in fragments no longer. Only connect, and the beast and the 
monk, robbed of the isolation that is life to either, will die. 3» 

36. Malcolm Bradbury, ed. Forster: Collection of Critical Essays. 

New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1966, p. 111. 

37. E. M. Forster, Howards End. P. 160. 

3&. Ibid., P. 232. 

39. Ibid., pp„ 174.,„’75. . 
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Though Margaret hopes to build the bridge on the foundation 
of love and on that basis span their lives with beauty, she could 
not fulfil it yet for the taint of Henry persists, and it requires 
a more powerful influence such as that of Howards Bad for him 
to see the whole view of life and connect as the Schlegels and 
his dead wife Mrs Wilcox would have liked it. Henry sets up 
a wall of obtuseness against Margaret’s aspiration and puts his 
foot firmly on her mission. His motto Is ‘concentrate’ and not 
‘connect ’ To connect is ‘frittering away his strength’ but for 
her “it’s enlarging the space in which you may be strong”. 40 
When his concentration is on multiplying his assets through 
business, how could he connect? 

Helen clearly states Henry’s position as one who has re¬ 
conciled science with religion and so people like him talk of the 
‘ survival of the fittest ’ which is detestable to her. Her concern 
is for love and understanding at the human level through personal 
relations and with the aid of‘inner life’. The connection between 
the inner and the outer life has been looked afresh by the 
critics in the novel from the psychological point of view There 
is an ‘objective correlative’ between the poor clerk, Leonard 
and Helen at the psychic level. 

The Schlegel sisters are a class apart from the rest and they 
transcend the level of the Wilcoxes and the Basts intellectually. 
They are highly individualistic and differ on matters of meta¬ 
physical implications, Helen says to Margaret, “ You and I have 
built up something real, because it is purely spiritual. There’s 
no veil of mystery "over us. Unreality and mystery begin as soon 
as one touches the body.” 41 But Margaret is of the view that 
“all vistas close in the unseen. .. ” 42 So we see a conflict in 
the approach of the two sisters. Helen’s accent is on the ‘inner 
life’ and she emphasizes the need to connect. For both the 
sisters, the ‘inner life* is secure and so the v make the ‘externals’ 
their main concern. 

The inward rhythm of harmony is consistent with the external 
environment. Nature, in league with human nature works up 
such symbolically charged moments for sensitive people like 


40. Ibid., p. 175. 

41 . Ibid., p. 182. 

42. Ibid. 
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While she connects with love for all beings, being in league with 
the Influence of earth, the Wilcoxes are people of ‘dust, stink 
and a cosmopolitan chatter * rolled into one. 44 ... The girl whose 
cat had been killed had lived more deeply than they, ” 45 for 
she belonged to the earth and her natural feelings. Neither 
Henry nor Charles tries to understand Margaret’s spirit of 
adventure on the Onlton road. Their view of feminine nature is 
too narrow. Charles with his echo of motor-cars and author!» 
tarfanism also could not comprehend the depth of Margaret’s 
love for Onlton, its farm and landscape. She seeks to make 
Onlton her future home, ft Is at Onlton that the firs! real conne¬ 
ction occurs, when Helen, Margaret and the Basts are brought 
together for the first time. Significantly enough, It is near Onlton 
that the heir of Howards End is conceived. Oniton represents 
Margaret’s personal triumph, and her ability to deal with the 
unexpected accounts for her success In connecting and enabling 
her sister Helen and husband, Henry also to connect. 

As Mrs Wilcox was anxious to walk to the church and not 
go motoring at, the wedding of Charles, Margaret too expresses 
a similar wish at Evie*s. This coincidence further brings the 
two ladies together and effects coinection between them. They 
share a common love for the feel of the earth In the civilized 
world of motors. Margaret’s only ally is the power of home and 
when Henry mentions that she might like to be married from 
her old home (Wickham Place), she at once tells him that she 
wants her new home (Oniton). Thus she connects with the 
country and shows her distaste for the city. In the case of good 
characters like Mrs Wilcox and Margaret, houses are extensions 
of human personality, the means by which they establish a harmony 
with the natural rhythms of the earth. 

Helen makes love to Leonard, more out of remorse than 
passion for him at the Shropshire Hotel near Oniton in a fit of 

temper. She looks upon him at the time as a symbol of oppressed 
mankind Leonard loses his Insurance job and becomes penniless 
by Henry’s ill-advice. Later, he gets rejected when Helen takes 
Mm and his wife, Jacky to Oniton in a miserable condition and 
approaches Henry through Margaret for his help on Evie’s 
wedding night. She says to Leonard Bast about the Wilcoxes 
that “ perhaps the little thing that says T Is missing out of 

4sT1mI7p 
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the middle of their heads— ” 4e which means that they do not 
have the inner consciousness which comes from inward light. 
According to the Hindu philosophical concept ‘ Aham Braama ’ 
that is the awareness of the self that paves the way for the 
creative will and the growth of higher man out of the self 
and in what Helen says, the Wilcoxes utterly lack in it and 
here they require the Schlegels to guide them. Leonard, who 
sees life through literature and not lives it really, includes himself 
among the psople who say ‘ I’. But as Margare admits, since none 
of the Schlegels is practical, they need that Wilcoxes, however 
deficient they might be. In their inward light. 

Helen with her inner consciousness could distinguish between 
‘ Death and the idea of Death. * Leonard, who is not free from 
want is far away from the metaphysical ideas such as those 
of Helen. When he loses the job, he is obscured from the 
divine harmonies which include death, life and materialism. 
Helen declares: “‘Death destroys a man: the idea of Death 
saves him, 4 * and the paradox is beyond the comprehension 
of Leonard. Helen‘s idea is to show the importance of love 
and it parallels the Hindu philosophical view for its concept 
of the immortality of soul and the mortality of body, where¬ 
by death only leads to a rebirth and does not give any scope 
for panic to man. 

But Margaret continues to be under the sense of ‘flux ’ after 
marrying Henry, seeing his past as well as his heart. There are 
basic differences between them. “ She, a monogamist, regretted 
the cessation of some oflife’s innocent odours; he, whose instincts 
were polygamous, felt morally braced by the change, and less 
liable to the temptations that had assailed him in the past. ”48 
In the name of civilization and cosmopolitanism people like the 

Wilcoxes believe only in drifting away from earth. 

Miss Avery, the house-keeper of Howards End, like Mrs 
Wilcox, has instinctive and intuitive feelings. Through her, the 
shadows of coming events are cast. It is more because of Miss 
Avery’s presence as Mrs Wilcox’s representative that Margaret on 

46. Ibid., P. 218. 

47. Ibid., P. 223. 

48. Ibid,, p. 241. 
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Ixer second visit to Howards End farm gets a feeling of completeness 
and thinks that 44 in these English farms* if-anywhere, one might 
see life steadily and see it whole, group in one vision its transitori- 
ness and its eternal youth, connect—connect without bitterness 
until all men are brothers.” 4 ^ Miss Avery characterizes rustic 
simplicity and virtue that is native to the offspring of nature. 
Her power of second sight comes naturally to her from an 

invigorating unison with the land itself. .Howards End has a 

■supernatural quality that helps connect the human and divine 
aspects within the individuals like Mrs Wilcox and Miss Avery, 
Peter Widdowson observes that 6 * Howards End is connected with 
the 4 Life of the Spirit % the 4 unseen 9 —the 4 life of values % the 
novel as a whole is concerned to establish the ‘connections’"' 
between the warp of the world and values J ’.so 

Miss Avery connects Margaret in ever so many ways" with 
the dead Mrs Wilcox. Sne. even .becomes censorious of Henry 
Wilcox and later charges Charles with murder when ' Leonard 
dies of his sword-blow. She does not want to keep Howards 
End house empty as Mrs Wilcox would have wished. She 
tells Margaret how not even one Wilcox is tit to receive the 
good influence of the farm as they all get hay fever When she 
says that, Ruth should have married a soldier,- we see a connection 
that Howards End, which belonged to Mrs Wilcox In.' that context 
would” have” naturally gone to the Schlegels, Margaret's father 
being-a soldier. It is through simple characters like Miss Avery 
that Forster enables the readers to see the heart of the matter 
and the ■■ central truth. 

Margaret displays exemplary courage, when finally Helen 
comes to-Howards. End and was with child, by -preventing the males, 

Henry and the doctor, Mansbridge from upsetting her in that 
condition. Margaret knows; that Helen 4 never sins against 
affection 9 and,, that that , is -her guiding factor. Here we see the 
point of feminine superiority in the world of masculinity. She 

says to Henry, 44 it all turns on affection now., "si Her heart 
speaks, 44 1 like Helen very much, you not so much...And affection, 

49. Ibid., p. 250. 

50. Peter Widdowson, E. M. Forster's Howards End^Fiction as 

History, London: Sussex Univ. Press, 1977, p. 64. 

51. Ibid., p. 271. 
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when reciprocated, gives rights. ”s 2 Where Mrs Wilcox foil, 
« t.e the Wilcox ego, Margaret cdmicab.y succee" 7o r ' 
possesses a sense of wit. She fights for the rights of worn! 
^gainst men and on this account Lionel Trilling aptly observes 
Howards End is not only a novel of the class war but of the war 
between men and women. ”s 3 war 

th,ir H t D Say u that H ° Wards Ead house saems more alive with 
Her things than in the old days, when it held its Z a Z ’ 
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Wickham Place and Howards End and points out how the latter 
is Inevitable for lighting up the things and the peole of the 
Wickham Place, even as the Schlegels are for the Wilcoxes. 

As in the Angels, where Philip and Gino quarrel and drink 
the milk ritualistically offered by Caroline, here both Helen 
and Margaret drink the milk sent through the baby, Tom by 
Miss Avery. It is the genius loci that fully reconciles Margaret 
and Helen and the connection the house scores is real and fuller 
than perhaps the one between Margaret and Henry Wilcox, But 
it is made possible through the latter. Margaret leaves the house 
for getting Henry’s leave for their overnight stay. 

Margaret exhorts Henry to grant leave for Helen to stay 
in Howards End for the night, invoking the memory of his dead 
wife. Bat when he refuses, the acme of her all-time forthright 
affrmation comes forth electrifying every word she utters. She 
says to him, 

A man who ruins a woman for his pleasure, and casts her 
off to ruin other men. And gives bad hnancial advice and 
then says he is not responsible. These men are you, yo u 
can’t recognize them, because you cannot connect. 

Through this hard-hitting sermonising, Margaret proves her 
heroic quality and shows how she is a blend of rationality*: 
cultured intelligence and acquired spirituality. This removes the 
last ramparts of the civilized hypocrisy that the city-bred people 
everywhere personify. It is not delivered to Henry alone but 
to the people at large who are akin to the Wilcox ontlook of 
life. The connection she exhorts Henry to make is of an ethical 
nature. 

Margaret learns that the inner life may be intensified through 
one’s relationship with others and through vital contact with 
nature in the manner of JMrs Wilcox. 

Beast, perhaps, is also a part of Mrs Wilcox’s mind. Hence, 
the androgynous character of the house ana the tree enshrines 
the peace that passes understanding in the hitherto unconnected 
lives of different classes of people and achieves synthesis. When 


8. Ibid., p. 287. 



Margaret connects with Mrs Wilcox, she crosses all class and 
other barriers and all the opposites that divide people and their 
lives thereby come to be connected. 

Leonard reaches the village Hilton early in the morning 
on his way to Howards End. In the rural life of Hilton, we 
see the contrast with the city. 

The Hiltoners are the children of the soil and their lives 
bloom in nature as the flora with the virtues of innocence and 
simplicity. They are people of Mrs Wilcox’s dan. 

As Leonard reaches the Howards End house and makes hi s 
confession, “ Mrs Wilcox, I have done wrong, .. ” s 9 f or the 
self-assumed private sin of seducing Helen, Charles, who is 
present there thrashes him with the old Schlegei sword and it 
hurts him in the heart. The Schlegei books fall over him in g 
shower. It is for the culture and literature of the Schlegds 
that Leonard endeavours unsuccessfully in life and perhaps in 
his death, his wish is fulfilled. Another interpretation could be 
that the old Schlegei sword becomes instrumental in killing 
Leonard because the sword symbolizes the muscular power and 
Leonard had none of it. The ‘murder’ takes place at the 
country-house, the values of which also do not touch him. So 
it^is the comb red force of the two that strikes him dead . 
For . Leonard to connect, he requires the qualities of the 
Hiltoners, and Ernest Schlegei. With Helen pouring water 
over him, the ritualistic sanctity is brought about and an accep¬ 
tance of Leonard by Helen into her own stock is established 
Miss Avery’s desire that the dead should go with the sense of 
fulfilment richly connects and further establishes the links of con- 
tinnlty. She says, “no one ever told the lad he’ll have a child , »’«o 
Like Rickie of the Journey, Leonard is ‘saved’ and his 
continuity after his death through his would-be son is assured. 

The Wilcoxes, to be fair to them, are not lacking in affection* 
“...They had it royally, but they did not know how to use 
it »i Even Charles entertains the thought vaguely that he ought 

60. Ibid., p. 307. 
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to have been taught to say ‘P In his youth. Thus Forsters 
unredeemed characters also attempt at ‘ connection ’ and catching 
up with the redeemed. As in the Journey, where Rickie’s death 
brings salvation to him and a new understanding among the 
others, here also in Leonard’s death, through violence and melo¬ 
drama, sanity is restored and the value of humanity upheld- 
Forster likens the causes and effects of the events connected 
with Helen and Henry to those in a pack of playing-cards. 
Margaret sees that “ ...there was beauty and adventure behind, 
such as the man (Leonard) at her feet had yearned for; there 
was hope this side of the grave; there were truer relationships 
beyond the limits that fetter us now The hope is that a 

child would be born into the world to take the great chances 
of beauty and adventure that the world offers and remove the 
taint of Helen and redeem Leonard, making up where he fell 
short. The new hope of a New Life and a New Spirit is for all- 
Helen, Margaret, England and the reader. “... The time for 
telegrams and anger was over, and it seemed wisest that the 
hands of Leonard should be folded on bis breast and be filled 
with flowers”. 63 Flowers symbolize life and folding the hands 
that fill them signifies the preservation of it in a new light. 


Margaret’s shock treatment to Henry for all his lopsided¬ 
ness brings about a salutary result. As we connect the past 
and the present events of the novel, the process of Henry s 
transformation that has already begun, proceeds in the positive 
direction after Margaret’s purging speech. Leonard’s death com¬ 
pletes the circle. His admission into the Schlegel milieu at 
least after his death heralds the social conscience of the new 
spirit of England- 


It is throngh Margaret’s love of the dead Mrs Wilcox, 
Leonard and Howards End and then Henry that the survival of 
the heir to the house is made possible. It further achieves a 
connection between materialism and spirituality. “ Henry shout® 
ad e away as reality emerged, and only her love for him should 
remain clear, stamped with his image like the camoes we 
rescue out of dreams. ” •* Margaret becomes convincedly sure of 


62. Ibid., p. 307. 

63. Ibid. 

64- Ibid., p. 309. 
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his future He is made better by her and the happenings such 
s Leonards death and Charles's imprisonment. She is confident 
ttiat be would soon present a healthy mind to the world again 
11 these years of his business life, he was constantly on the 
moje.'unti the ends of the earth met'. But now afL *h^e 
incidents he gets tired and decides to seitle down. Thus 
the inevitab ,e 1D his case ta expected to follow - - the retaS 
of the soul tons appropriate Heaven.” <> 5 Margaret believe 
in immortality for herself and makes him also believe in 
rebirths are there, they might meet again though their levels 
may be different. The redoubled effect of fate also makes 
Henry submit to his wife. The first result of it is that he 
ac uai ly sits on the grass to talk to her for the first time! 
hereby making the first genuine contact with earth In the 
past, he would have thought of his prestige. Thus Henry the 

^wefor y natuT St ° Seek 2 COnaectioa wilb country and the 

- „ The ke y s °f Howards End that Margaret tosses towards him 

nn fnr f T Sl ° P ?, ° f gKlSS and Hcnr y does P«ck them 
up for they do not really belong to him even as the door of the 

house opens to Margaret without the help of the key. When 

Henry completely surrenders to Margaret, after his fortress 

collapses with the imprisonment of Charles for three years for 

Enff” - th’ “- She n k hi ” d ° WD tQ recruit at Howard! 
k d *t- ^ Th f se . rmon of Forster > ‘only connect’ thus comes to 

bo realised* Austin observes. 

When Mrs Wilcox connects with Margaret, the subordinate 
connections of the novel take place — Helen-Margaret, Helen- 
H^nry, prose-poetry, mind-heart, past-present, the whole view- 
the steady view. The novelist’s epigraph is fulfilled. The 
family <s reconciled and reestablished at Howards End with 
Margaret in control as the mother of the family. And as 
such, she is the new spirit of Howards End, a guarantee of 
continuity. ^ . 


6 \ Ibid., p. 309. 

66 Ibid., p.311. 

67 ' D r° p ! <4 T ? e Problem of Continuity In Three Novels 
196?),^,222 ter ’ M ° dern FiCH ° n StUdieS ’ Yn * 3 ’ CAatumn 
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Tom, the six-year old farm boy, whom Margaret considers 
a wonderful nursemaid, plays with hay and Helen’s year-old baby. 
Helen says that Tom and her baby are going to be life-long 
friends. Thus, the people of two different classes come together 
in the country-house which the city does not value. This coming 
together also occurs in respect of Helen and Leonard, though it 
Is through a clandestine relationship. What Helen says is true, 
for not only her son is to inherit Howards End and farm, but 
he is the result of the union of two levels of people and values 
In a sense, both the children belong to the same stock. Miss 
Avery’s niece’s son, Tom, like his grandmother, is sure to be 
steeped in nature and its culture and surely he would enable 
Helen’s child to adopt the same through his comradeship. 

In spite of hay fever, Henry continues to stay at Howards 
End mainly due to Margaret’s influence and there he connects 
as desired by her. Helen connects perfectly with her sister, 
Margaret, as she sees that the latter’s love and understanding 
Increase steadily so much that even death would not part them, 
Margaret restores clarity to her understanding. She says, “it 
Is only that people are far more different than is pretended. 
All over the world men and women are worrying because they 
cannot develop as they are supposed to develop. ” «s 

Helen’s transformation from the torture of the previous year 
to the happiness of the new year is due to Margaret and through 
Margaret she loves Henry and nee versa. Margaret attributes 
that happiness to understanding one another. She connects, fo r 
she is inspired by love. Her life has been truly heroic. She 
sees how fate has helped her and admits that there are momenta 
when she feels Howards End peculiarly their own. Helen also 
says, “ ... I can’t help hoping, and very early in the morning in 
the garden, I feel that our house is the future as well as the 
past.” 6 * Austin pertinently says, “Helen connects by her 
final association with Howards End. The child, representing 
the new generation, destined to become the Inheritor of Howards 
End, will himself be faced with the responsibility of connecting 
the past with the present. ” yo Helen’s child bom in the centra* 

68 . B. M. Forster: Howards End, p. 314. 

69. Ibid., p. 316. 

70. Don Austin, “ The Problem of Continuity in Three Novels 
of E. M. Forster, ’’ Modern Fiction Studies, VII, 3. Aut umn 
(1961), p. 228. 
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room which In view of the Schiegel’s attachment with even 

part of the Howards End shows that the child’s birth makes it 
central. 

There is something uncanny in Margaret’s triumph. It is 
the triumph of the country, the spirit of Mrs Wilcox that she 
imbibes. “ She, who had never expected to conquer anyone 
had charged straight through these Wilcoxes and broken up 
their lives. ” 7 * Henry declares to his people that Margaret 
intends to leave the house to Helen’s son after her death. 
After the other Wilcoxes leave the house, there is infectious joy 
and Helen personifying that cries, “ ...the big meadow, we’ve seen 
to the very end, and it’ll be such a crop of hay as never, "r a 

Forster’s biographer. Furbank quotes R. A. Scott James 
who in his review in the “ Daily Mail ” laying emphasis on the 
connectedness of this novel says. 

Only connect ... is Mr Forster’s motto. It is because he 
has taken this motto not only for his book but for his 
method of work that he has achieved the most significant 
novel of the year... to write a novel near to nature on the 
one hand, and true to the larger vision on the other, 
requires tremendous labour of thought making perception 
and wisdom fruitful ; the fitting of the perception of little 
things with the perception of universal things; consistency, 
totality, connection. Mr Forster has written a connected 
novel. ’ 3 . 

While Howards End is a well-made novel In bringing the classes 
together, the next novel, Maurice illustrates how that could be 
made possible by Forster not through the love In the ordinary 
sense but an abnormal trait of homosexuality putting forth 
a strong plea that it is also a kind of relationship that can 
connect the physical and psychical lives of men and establish 
harmony, even as the marital contact does. 

71. E.M. Forster: Howards End. p. 318. 

72. Ibid., p. 319. 

73. P. N. Furbank, E. M. Forster-A Life : Vol. I The Growth of 
the Novelist (1879-1914), London Seeker and Warburg, 1977, 

P* 188. 



Chapter V 


PHYSICAL AND PSYCHICAL 


My defence at any Last Judgment would be " I was 
trying to connect up and use all the fragments I was 
born with..." — E. M. Forster. 


In Maurice (1971), as in the other novels, Forster’s imperative 
of personal relations, the need for a mutuality of feeling and 
understanding, which trancends the formidable and dehumani¬ 
zing barriers of modern society, lies at the thematic centre. 
This penultimate novel of Forster is significant in dramatizing 
in unusually cold terms, the ideal in Forster’s fiction — the need 
to connect the physical and the psychical levels. The ‘Terminal 
Note ’ appended to the novel in 1960 provides important links for 
understanding the mind and art of the writer. The novel’s theme 
of homosexual love was taboo in the society of the day for 
political and social reasons and so Forster withheld the book from 
beiBg published during his life-time. 

The inspiration to write the book, as Forster acknowledged, 
came after his visit to Edward Carpenter of Sheffield at Milthorpe, 
after the publication of Carpenter’s “ The Intermediate Essay ” 
in 1908. Carpenter was a believer in the ‘ Love of Comrades ’ 
and Forster was impressed by the ‘ missionary ’. Forster’s 
Cambridge don and friend, Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, was 
instrumental in his coming under the influence of Carpenter. 
Once while he was at Carpenter’s ‘shrine’, his comrade, 
George Merrill happened to tickle his sensuality with a touch on 
the back, which led to the conception of the took, Maurice. The 
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Hovel was completed in 1914. Carpenter’s long Whitmanesque 
poem, “Towards Democracy” and his homosexual connection 
with George Merrill made Forster look upon Carpenter as his 
saviour. It was Carpenter who enabled Forster to free himself 
from the agony, loneliness and meatai sterility which he suffered 
during the period of the conception of the book. Carpenter was 
a’healer’, who worked through ‘personal and physical contact.’ 
He and his friend, George Merrill “ combined to make a profound 
impression on me and to touch a creative spring ..The sensation 
was unusual ... It was as much psychological as physical ... it would 
have acted in strict accordance with Carpenter’s yogified 
mysticism, ...”i 

There were many other homosexual escapades o f Forster which 
are recreated in his biography and which possibly account for the 
portrayal of certain characters in the novel ia whom the trait of 
homosexuality is seen. The novel depicts the idealization of this 
type of relation between man and man. There are striking 
similarities between the contents of Forster’s many letters to 
Florence Barger and some passages in Maurice. Forster reveals 
that one of the main characters of the novel, Clive Durham, is 
drawn on the model of an ‘ academic acquaintance’, who could 
be no other than his ciose Cambridge friend, H. O. Meredith 
whom Forster considered his ‘ emancipator.’ Similarly, Maurice ■ 
the hero of the novel, might have been modelled 01 Syed Ross 
Masood with whom Forster had intimate personal relations for 
several years and whose acquaintance' eoricncd his understanding.:' 
of India and enabled him in a significant way to give shape to 
his classic. A Passage to India ; Harold of Aibergo Empedocle 
is similar to Maurice as an ordinary homosexual English man. 
Alee Scudder, the other important chara cter of the novel may 
have had as his basis Forster’s Egyptian ‘ friend’, Mohammad of 
the lower middle class. 

Forster, however, does not admit any connection between 
his hero and himself. 

In Maurice I tried to create a character who was completely 
_ unli ke m y self or what 1 supposed myself to be: some one 

References to Maurice { 1971) are to the Vikas Publications, 

Delhi Edition, 1971. * 

1. E. M, .Forster s Maurice. P. 235. 
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handsome, healthy, bodily attractive, mentally torpid, not 
a bad business man and rather a snob, a 

While the psychology of Maurice is undoubtedly that of his 
creator, this denial of identity may be due to Forster’s utmost 
regard for social respectability in the prevailing conditions of 
the society. There is, however, no denial of the fact of Forster s 
homosexual temparament, which was largely due to his prim 
upbringing without any male company, under the feminine influ¬ 
ence of his mother. This equally applies to Maurice in the novel 
whose genealogical and ecological conditions make the element of 
homosexuality ingrained in him so that it becomes his life-spirit. 

Havelock Bllis in his book. Studies in the Psychology of Sen 
»ys that homosexuality, though a form of ‘ erotic symbolism’, in 
reality results in a wide net of relationships as in the case of 
people with normal sexual relations. And Dr. Richard Von Krafft 
observes that homosexual feeling is an abnormal congenital mam. 
festation. He also holds that “the essential feature of this strange 
manifestation of the sexual life is the want of sexual sensibility 
for the opposite sex. M 3 He further sees the possibility for the 
existence of both the ‘homo’ and ‘hetero’ instincts in people 
at the same time. Forster’s Maurice conforms to the observations 
of both the experts on the psychology of sex for his protagonist 
and his friend, Clive maneifest these characteristics. 


The Cambridge Humanists’ Society and Goldsworthy Lowes 
Dickinson discussed homosexuality in 1906 and the subject was 
talked about in a spirit of free rational enquiry. Homosexuality 
as Ernest Raymond points out in his The Story of my Days, com 
exist in embryo and in respect of both Maurice and Forster the 
same might be true. Forster also read Samuel Butler s Life and. 
Habit which glorified the instinct as the basis of right conduct 
very much after the manner of Edward Carpenter. For yo g 
Forster, this might have been the inspiration in ordering the plot 
of Maurice. Farther, the Maharajah of Dewas Sr., about whos 
friendship he writes effusively in The Hill of Devi, perhaps worked 
as a leaven for Forster for his portrayal of sexual relationshif 
between two males. 

2. Ibid., p. 236. ,. _ Vo 

3. H. E. Wedeck, Trans. Psychopathia Sexuahs. By Ri gJ 

Krafft-Bbing. New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1965, p. 
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Maurice, like John Ford’s play, 'TU Pity She is a Whore i s 
- taboo ’ subject, keeping in \ iew the attitude of the contemDo- 
rary society. But it is a plea for the public recognition of the 
kind of love that the protagonist of the novel, Maurice indulges 
in. The novel is mainly intended to delineate a moral theme 
through the art form. The end of any kind of love is psychic 
relief and the fulfilment of the sexual urges of man. Maurice 
illustrates that homosexual love like the normal ‘hetero’ does 
satisfy the biological need of man. Like Ford’s play, Maurice 
is essentially realistic, concerned to portray objectively an ‘egre¬ 
gious aspect of human behaviour’ to reflect reality truthfully. 
Both the works touch the sensitivity of modern society in relation 
to questions of deep human relationships and point out the fact 
that love and law are not always co-terminous. The play and 
the novel are concerned with sexual love in the spiritual realm, 


Forster’s Public School education, Cambridge and Bloomsbury 
association and friendship with Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson, In 
addition to his Clapham heritage of intellectual culture and suffo- 
eating evangelical restrictions were some of the other influences 
which acted as a spur in fhis quest of psychic liberation. 


His literary sensibility was awakened by Greek literature 
the works of Plato and the knowledge of the relation between 
Socrates and Phaedo. Shakespeare’s first 126 sonnets are also 
concerned with male friendship. The relationship in the sonnets 
involved a certain physical and quasi-sexual fascination “ ema¬ 
nating from the young friend’ and enveloping the poet. ” Maurice 
also persuades his ‘friend’ Alec Scudder not to leave England 
but settle with him for ever. Shakespeare appeals to his ‘friend’ 
t° ‘marry’ and advocates a contractual bond with him. The lines 
from the sonnets illustrate his ideal of homosexual love: 


Let me confess that we two must be twain 
Although our undivided loves are one. (8») 

In some of his early short stories, a Pan-fignre had been 
used to link the homosexual musmgs with a diffused pagan religi¬ 
osity and in the pre-war novels also, the subject of homosexuality 
is closely linked with the ‘hellenic’ characters in the idyllic 
scenes of Italy. In the Angels, Philip Herriton says that Italy 
encourages the free play of impulse as against its repression in 
the hypocyjtical and conventional constrictions of England. 
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The Journey is the first of Forster’s noveSs that foreshadow® 
Maurice, for, in it, Gerald’s passionate embrace of Agnes and 
the love of his athletic body prompt Rickie to marry Agnes to 
recreate the magic feeling in his psyche. Again the description 
of the bath in the Room has homosexual overtones and the three 
gentlemen who participated nymph-like in it are seemingly in 
love with the semi-naked bodies of one another. Forster sought 
to connect the homosexual element in the frolic of the three male 
characters with natural harmony aided by water, wind and the 
greenwood. 

Though the other homosexual writers drew nourishment from 
Greek culture and literature, Bdward Carpenter, who notably 
influenced Forster, depended on German and American sources. 
Besides Forster, Whitman was the follower of this school, accord¬ 
ing to which body and not intellect is supreme for the attain¬ 
ment of spirituality. The way Carpenter exposed the heterosexual 
nature of the world, its sense of complacency, self-indulgence, 
artificiality and distrustfulness of the impulses of nature, perhaps, 
appealed to Forster most. “Carpenter presents a new homosexual 
version of a venerable English synthesis —a synthesis between 
moral strictness, self-righteousness and doing as you like.” * 

The homosexuality of Maurice is a symbol of human feelings 
which, Forster proves, through his work of art, could be real. 
This novel is a noteworthy achievement of Forster and for that 
matter in modern English fiction for its altogether new and 
courageous probe into the human personality. It was subject 
to varied critical reactions and Forster too went on tinkering 
with it until 1960 respecting the opinions of friends. At times, he 
thought he produced ‘ something absolutely new, even to the 
Greeks’. He justified Maurice’s physical happiness in the end 
in his letter to Siegfried Sassoon in 1920 saying “ nothing is more 
obdurate to artistic treatment than the carnal...■”« 

The Forsterian pre-occupation with class distinctions and with 
the need for ‘ connection ’ is central to this novel Like Ibsen, 
Forster wishes to shatter mid Ue-class prejudices. To a large extent 

4. ~ A. O. Cockshut, Man and Woman: A Study of Lore and\the Novel 

( 1740-1940), London: Collins, St. James’s Place, 1977, p. 171. 

5. E. M. Forster : Maurice. P. vill. 
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he realises the ideal. His aversion to the institution of marrias 

friendThTn' n- ** ^ *“ h,S l0Ve ° f the ideal of homosexm 
friendship This novel is an ‘ Edwardian fantasy of liberation 

LL °° La r a J ,an iD itS treatment of love enjoyed in the fles 
rather than in the imagination, and the ‘triumph of life live 

rather than understood. ’ The book envisages the fulfilment c 
snch an ideal in England in the future if only moral consideration 
based on social conventions could be transcended. 

Maurice, even like the other novels, could be divided inn 
three sections-Cambridge, London and Penge (greenwood) an- 
the symbolic significance of each could be seen, as in the case o 
the Journey and the Passage. While Cambridge embodies th 
hellenic spirit and ensures fulfilment of platonic love betweei 
Clive Durham and Maurice Hall, London, the place of the Halls, 
is seen as a force against the ideal of ‘salvation* through malt 
friendship’ with its conventional, moral, evangelical and social 
barriers. But Penge, the countryside of the Durhams with if 
greenwood, is the ‘Wiltshire’ and the ‘ Temple ’ of Maurice ti 
is here m the greenwood that Maurice achieves physical union 
with Alec Scudder, the under-game keeper of Clive in the most 
unconventional manner, characteristic of Forster’s background 
and attitude. The interaction of the three sections through the 
four parts of the novel brings reconciliation between such dualities 
as spirituality and sensuality; love and reason; body and soul ■ 
the,psychical; and physical; convention and passion and intellect and 
emotion. The connection between these opposites paves the way 
for the harmonious union of the two sets of characters in the 
earlier and phe later parts of the novel on the spiritual and 
physical planes. 


The homosexual love of Clive and Maurice remains spiritual 
and purely platonic, whereas, between Maurice and Alec Scudder, 
It transcends the barriers of convention and happily ends In the 

sexual union of the bodies in the Lawrentian sense ensuring release 
for the spirit also. 

Forster writes to Forrest Reid: 

My defence at any Last Judgement would be “ I was trying to 
connect up and use all the fragments I was born with”—well 
you had It exhaustingly in Howards End, and Maurice, though 
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bis fragments are more scanty and more bizarre than 

Margaret’s, is working at the same job... 6 

The novel is dedicated ‘ To a Happier Year’ and happiness as 
Forster says in the ‘ Terminal Note ’ is its keynote. The purpose 
of this novel is to proclaim that homosexual love in its fullest 
sense could be happy and enduring. The taint and the psychologi¬ 
cal inhibition of Maurice are washed away with the initiation 
and the ‘ sharing ’ through the carnal contact of Alec Scudder. 
In its exploration of this possibility, the novel celebrates the 
triumph of the body and claims ‘ inclusiveness Forster condemns 
the vice of the heart more than that of the spirit, even as Dante 
looks upon spiiitual pride and envy as greater evils than lust and 
anger. Lawrence’s The Lady Chatterley's Lover bears comparison 
with Maurice in more respects than one. Both Forster and 
Lawrence consider personal and sexual relations as part of a 
social milieu and also as something that transcends it. In both 
the novels the liberating character is from a lower class. 

During the course of their conversation when Mr Ducie 
asks Maurice about the men he knows of, Maurice mentions 
only the coachman and George, the gardener of his household- 
The keynote of the theme is struck in this disclosure of Maurice 
at the beginning of the novel itself. Later, Maurice expresses 
his grievance to his mother when he knows that George is sent 
away. “ This, when connected with what Ducie advises Maurice 
about the importance of sex —‘betero’, shows how Maurice Is 
inclined towards ‘homo’ from his early boyhood itself. It was 
there perhaps in an embryonic form and it is this trait that the 
novel proceeds to illustrate. Ducie tells him that “ to love a 
noble woman, to protect and serve her ... was the crown of 
life. ” i He even finds happiness looming large in that kind of 
love aad quotes from Browning’s poem, Pippa Passes ,— 

God’s in his heaven. 

All’s right with the world. 

Ducie tries to drive the point home to Maurice that harmony 
lies only in such union within and without. But he fails to 
connect, being devoid of passion, which is basic to any kind of 

6 . E. M.Forster: MaurUe. P. viii. 

7. Ibid., p. 8. 
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ove. Maurice, ob the other hand, is honest and affiirms that 
he will not marry. In spite of that, Ducie invites him to dinner 
with his wife after ten years. Ironically, Maurice meets Ducie 
after ten years in the British Museum with his ‘wife' ( Alec 
Scudder). This coincidence connecting the present and the future 
establishes the triumph of homosexual love. 

Maurice’s first act after reaching home from the school is 
to enquire about George Ansell, the gardener from his mother- 
is heart is set on him and he suffered discomfort when he was 
told of George’s resignation. When his mother kisses him good 
night, he feelingly remembers George. Solace comes to him only 
when tne name of George is mentioned. This proves his psycholo¬ 
gical need for a male ‘ friend’ and lover. This also foreshadows 
the visionary moments of Maurice with Clive and later with Alec 
Scudder and thus a connection is firmly established by the recur¬ 
rence of allusion and image, Maurice dreads the room where he 
goes to sleep with a dejected mind. His own reflection in the 
glass, the candle light and the beams of light from the street 
lamp frighten him and it is only the thought of George that makes 
him steady. This is characteristic of the plight of all homosexuals 

f War u with t^mselves and whose reconciliation with 

me trait aloiie bnags them psychical harmony. 

^ aur i ce sets two dreams at his Sunnington Public School. Iu 
the first dream, “he was playing football against a non-descript 
whose existence- he reseated.. He made. an effort and the non-- 
descript turned into George, that garden boy ... George headed 
down the field towards him, naked and jumping over the wood- 
stacks.»8 He suffers disappointment connecting it unconsciously 
with Ducie s homily. The second dream is different. 


He scarcely saw a face, scarcely heard a voice say, ‘ That is 
your friend’, and then it was over, having filled him with 
beauty and taught him tenderness. He could die for such 
a friend, he would allow such a friend to die for him ; they 
would make any sacrifice for each other, and count the world 
nothing, neither death nor distance nor crossness could part 
them, because ‘this is my friend’.9 

8. ibid., p. 15. 

9. Ibid. 
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This psychic experience of Maurice confirms .him in his instinct 
and. assures him that love ..is. God* The friend is a Persian 
expression for God and in the Passage* the desire for a friend 
runs parallel to the desire for a sexual partner, and is Aziz's case, 
a woman... The second dream also connects his ‘Life In time and 
life by value' extending It to the future* Both the dreams 
combined together reinforce the ideal of ‘salvation' for the 
body .and the spirit through the love of . body. But as fancy 
parts company with fact, Maurice in reality tastes ; only 
misery In the absence of the ‘friend' he had in the dream/ 
The psychic excursion, however, promises exaltation for the physi¬ 
cal also and so Maurice hopes to make it real iacantating the 
four words , 4 this is my friend 5 . Alec is the. dream’s sexual reality. 
Fantasy achieves a connection here with reality. 

While this ‘hormonious expansion' germinates feelings of 
tenderness; love and kindness for Maurice consistent with what his 
‘friend' wishes, his body grows partly brutal verging on obscenity, 
darkening the spirit of his boyhood in which'he reamed to connect 
idealism and brutality. As a result, even la receiving 4 Holy Com¬ 
munion', he is sure, he would get filthy thoughts.in his mind. 
So he rejects religion totally and through irreverence to it, he 
tries to reach homosexuality with a fellow boy in the school*. 
The hearts of the two meet but there are no signs of the flowering.-, 
of the feelings. 

Dr Barry and Maurice's mother, Mrs Hall become indirectly 
instrumental in bringing Maurice and Dickie, the doctor's nephew, 
together a$~ thouch for fulfilling the ‘need’ of Maurice, though his 
*love* fails in actual experience. Dr Barry asks Maurice to befriend 
his nephew at the scho d and Mrs Hall tells the d mtor to send 
him to their, house. Dr Barry is nevertheless, for normal sex and 
echoes Mr Dude's words "when he says , 44 man that is born of 
woman must ' go with woman if the human race is to continue. "to 
All talk of heterosexuality becomes appalling to Maurice and he 
receives only ‘'darkness # through such a suggestion. 

At Cambridge, Maurice is troubled less by the carnal though 
his difficulties do not leave him 44 He stood still In the darkness 
instead of groping about In it, as if this was the end For which 
body and soul had been so painfully prepared." u Cambridge 

fxTmA7 mn . 

11. Ibid., p« 21, 
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could provide psychic relief to him through its intellectual culture 
and literary elimate. His thoughts of ‘love* undergo considerable 
refinement. 

Risley, a cousin of the Dean, Mr Cornwallis, at Cambridge 
proves delightful company to Maurice. Risley, surely capering 
on the summit, might stretch him a helping hand. He strikes 
at the roof of the self-indulgent heterosexuals like the Dean- 
He says to Chapman, the other student, “ your Dean here, who 
dwells in Medieval Darkness and wishes you to do the same* 
pretends that only the subconscious, only the part of you that can 
be touched without your knowledge is important and daily he 
drops soporific ” 12 Perhaps Risley becomes the basis for Prince 
Daniyal of Myers’s The Hear and the Far in his Bloomsbury 
attitude and connection with homosexuality. 

Maurice finds another Cambridge undergraduate, Clive Durham, 
in Risley’s Trinity rooms. As though they are made for each 
other, Maurice and Clive fall in love at first sight developing 
extraordinary ‘friendship’. Maurice “ ...rolled him up in the hearth 
rug and fitted his head into the waste-paper basket” is and 
this was the beginning of the homosexual love of the two 
friends. When Maurice says he believes in ‘The Redemption’* 
it impliedly stands for the redemption of the body and not in the 
theological sense. Durham argues that Dante believed in the 
Trinity and reads a passage from the Paradiso to Maurice. Maurice 
does not believe in the Trinity. The passage is about the three 
rainbow circles ” ... that intersect, and between their junctions 
is enshadowed a human face. ” is This can symbolically be 
connected to the dream of Maurice in which he sees the human 
face of his * friend*. But Darbam, the religionist, says it is the 
face of God. Love which is one of the aspects of the divinity is 
included in the Image of God. Maurice’s connection of the 
hnman face in the circles with his ‘friend’ could be interpreted 
In this light. Another interpretation could be that love comes 
in when religious belief declines and the fruitless search for 
God becomes the hopeful search for the‘one trne friend.’ 
this is an exchange of faiths fundamental to Maurice and all 

12. Ibid., p. 24. 

13. Ibid., p. 37. 

14. Ibid., p. 41, 
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Forster’s fiction from The Story of a Panic onwards. Clive 
unconsciously submits to Maurice to demolish his feeble acceptance 
of the Trinity. In the Passage , Forster shows symbolically how 
God and the ‘Friend’ could be merged into one. 

Maurice talks so much about Durham at home that his sister, 
Ada wonders whether it is a certain Miss Durham. While Ada 
means it in the normal sense. Maurice may have wished it were 
so in his own sense. This remark of Ada suggests here an ironical 
connection at the psychic level. Maurice cannot tolerate his 
friend being slighted by his women folk, for Clive was far more 
important to him than the rest of the world. It is difficult to 
believe that the affair that develops between them later does not 
eo beyond the emotional level. Clive’s tastes are clearly trans¬ 
figured in Maurice’s company. Maurice’s firm ‘ideas’ get 
emasculated at his horn? and so home or society is not the place 
for his sort to flourish. 


Maurice’s psychological obsession clearly borders on the 
psycho-sexual and the objects that bear physical or symbolic 
resemblance with that feeiing are trusted by him to give him the 
same satisfaction that comes from physical contact. He pins the 
letters he gets from Durham in his pyjamas when he goes to bed 
and would wake up and touch them. Besides being Freudian, 
this illustrates his unbridled passion. In the world of Maurice, 
the experience of homosexuality is real, while that of hetero¬ 
sexuality is not. In other words, the idea of the former brightens 
his view and that of the latter darkens it. This is how Maurice 
connects. . 


Maurice, on his return to Cambridge after the vacation, 
makes advances in his love with his friend, and Durham under- 
standlngly responds and ‘ stretches up to him ’. They come further 
closer to each other. They clasp each other and lie breast 
against breast soon, head on shoulder and their cheeks meet. 
This brings physical and emotional union to near completion 
but for the Interference of the‘grey’ world. Durham declares 
to Maurice—“I love you”** and the three words sound on 
of joint, for Maurice knows he did not mean them, yet their 
spirit strikes a chord of harmony in his heart. The indulgent act 
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of Maurice brings him only a momentary psychic satisfaction l 
prepares Clive for a different kind of experience, Clive, is I 
Platonic love whereas .Maurice desires to transcend the Greek. 

Maurice’s insensitivity and the rush of feeling bring to snrfa 
the rebel in him. His loneliness and agony increase and 
spends sleepless nights. It Is almost like a frenzy. ** It work 
inwards, till it touched the root whence body and soul both sprii 
the T that he had been trained to obscure, and, realised at la 
doubled Its power and grew superhuman. For it might have be 
joy. New worlds broke loose in him at this, and he saw fr< 
the fastness of the ruin what ecstasy he had lost, what a co 
minion.**!« As the hood gates of ‘love* of Maurice burst opt 
Olve*s begin to close in and so Maurice’s suffering knows 
bounds. While Maurice connects his instinct with what 
advocates and wants to act upon, Clive does not do so and It 
because - of his inconsistency that we see the inadequacy of t 
character of Clive. Clive’s gradual withdrawal touches the *e| 
of Maurice and he becomes all the more passionate and all the me 
desirous of male friendship as it happens in respect of heterosext: 
love of men and animals.. His love asserts itself more and me 
as In his boyhood way of .brutality, *\. % but he could not ft 
ashamed of if, because It was *he’, neither body or soul, nor bo 
and sou!, but ‘he* working through both/** v He perhaps derh 
pleasure in the pain of the world’s judgment and so we see t 
relationship between the author and the protagonist. He spea 
such embalming words to Clive as I really love you as you Ic 
me **i e in accordance with the ardour of youth and his own fm.i 
of mind, to rid the personal relations of their ‘greyness* throu 
loving., kindness, Maurice’s homosexuality is human and ■ person; 

As part of the scheme of things, Maurice wants Clive 
discuss the Symposium , like the ancient Greeks, and through t 
talk of the Platonic love seeks partly to get relief from the tortu 
within. As * there’s a silver lining through the dark cloud shininj 
Maurice’s silent suffering has earned its. compensation. Aft 
walking through the court one night in distress, he climbs throu; 

irTbid7pT5i. 
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Clive 9 s window and gets into his bed. This foreshadows Alec 
Scudder’s climbing up to Maurice’s bed-room at Clive’s country- 
house* When. Clive calls out his name, Maurice's heart strikes 
a note of peace and tranquillity and engrossed in it, he joins his 
friend. Maurice’s flaying tempers are cooled by the rain and 
Clive’s own desire to have the company of his 4 friend’ is fulfilled* 
Maurice’s exercise has its own reward and in the high tide of 
emotion they are enfolded in each other’s arms physically* 

Clive was no less free from the bouts of emotion in spite 
of Ms religion even as a boy of sixteen. His discriminating', and 
conventional, mind however, did not take him far deeper on the 
path of sodomy. He was convinced that his passion should 
never become carnal. It was clear to him, from his experience 
of suffering from the same abnormality as Maurice’s, how religion 
was inefficacious to 4 deliver’ him. It is not religion that helps 
him to connect but the passion Mato the body in liberating him 
from the obsession. His earlier experience of ‘love* with, a 
cousin ended in a fiasco and only the dark memory of it remains 
for him. Unlike Maurice, he could control the body but the 
“...tainted soul mocked his prayers .” 19 He has a good academic 
career. Where the reading of the Bible evokes horrors in Jpm 
Plato sets them at rest. . But his reading of Phaedrus brings him 
a sense of understanding as a close parallel with, his malady. 

Clive cultivates tender emotions for other undergraduates 
at Cambridge and his life, hitherto gray, became slightlj 
tinged with delicate hues. He dispenses with Cbristianitj 

and turns agnostic. Agnosticism and homosexuality are closely 
linked in Clive. It does not suit him to remain religious witl 
the new frame of mind, at Cambridge and so in his case barmon] 
succeeds asceticism* Forster himself was like that and Cliv« 
truly represents him.' In his second year, Clive meets JRisle] 
himself 4 that way’. Religion Is incompatible with paplop-trm 
to the mind and heart, and it is only hypocrisy in nine cases oir 
of ten that makes people advocate the cause of religion whlk 
they are steeped in passion. Clive, however, sees the heart ol 
the matter and comes out of the 4 armies of the benighted anc 
happily joins, even though for a short time, Maurice of . ih< 
new world 

19. Ibid., p. 61. 

20. Ibid., p. 62. 
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Maurice at Ms Combridge rooms calls Clive to ‘come’and 
Clive does come as by then he is in the new ‘ make-up ’ of love, 
ihe coming together of Maurice and Clive anticipates the later 
one of Maurice and Alec. While the lormer is couched in art 
and sophistry, the latter becomes pure and simple carnality 
without the least inhibition. All the same, the Maurice-Clive 
meeting also breaks ciass barriers and conventions—social and 
religious. This call, * come 5 foreshadows the call of Prof. Godbole 
to Krishna in the song he sang purporting to be the invocation 
of the Gopis to their Lord. The monosyllabic word extends in 
meaning far beyond its literary scope. It has an aura of humani¬ 
stic feeling enshrined in it, inviting the fellow human being to 
join the caller. It generates such a great power of love that all 
distracted and divided people can be united through the chantiDg 
of the word. It has a magical and ‘ maatric ’ effect. The word 
finds the path for Clive. 

They do not allow suffering to rejoice at their cost any more 
If this lasted, Oive too would have connected as well as his 
friend. “Had he trusted the, body, there would have been no 
disaster, but by linking their love to the past, he linked it to the 
present, and roused in his friend’s mind, the convention and 
the fear of law.”*i Since Maurice is honest and true to his 
word, he means to continue their friendship the next term also 
md he trusts the ‘power of the body’ to bring harmony to the 
mind. 


As time passes, Clive recedes into the ‘valley of darkness.’ 
He loathes his ‘beloved’ with his philosophy of life intercep¬ 
ting his ‘love and “...the sense of sin was reborn in its ruins, 
and crawled along corridors.” 22 He is damned and Maurice 
tells him so. He reminds Cecil of the Room who, when oppo¬ 
site the object of love, insults love itself by troubling himself 
with sham conventionality. The seeds of separation are sprou- 
ted so soon in Clive that Maurice’s hope of any ‘connection* 
with him becomes sorely remote. Clive’s sense of guilt defeats 
him and his life is blown to pieces. He has neither strength 
n ?f the 1 “ war d light to see his real psychic urges. Perhaps his 
old religion has returned to him, and what conventions do in 


21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid., p« 65. 
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,,, Ttalian novels, religion does in this. However, the power 
f ‘friendship* is so formidable that Clive with this image vlsi- 
lg f bis sleep, whispers “Maurice, I love you a» and Maurice 
readily reciprocates it. 

Maurice and Clive go on a ride on Maurice’s side-car to 
the conntry-side near Ely. As they are together, they care for 
none including their lecturers. 

The machine itself transcends the physical fot* Ilike the 
‘Celestial Omnibus’ and brings them ethereal joy. Both of them 
. . and water charges them with regenerative power and the 
grows«diaot. Everyth!.., seems to go very will eve* 
• 8h tL 8 rhaos The ride and the bath together provide a sense 
* f h f fi ^ ent t0 them The side-car which is the object of civili- 
loo bSs MamiSemi Clive heater. to share joys of aa.t,re 
here though civilization as such seems to bring about distance 
to'ng people everywhere. This idyllic bicycling helps Mant.ee 
“ connect through its tecoUectiotr *«'f »»“ hs sutf " S 

loneliness and agony after the separation from Clive. 

The overcrowded train journey in their return trip due to the 
omaeh of the side-car provides one more opportunity for them 
. have the warmth of physical closeness to each other and this 
“ aTso toOtionall, satisfying to them. The Dons .nclnding Mt 
18 also cm _ J certain amount of watchfulness, and feel 

St m separate a pair in love whenever they could Maurice 
is‘sent down’, for he does not apologize, for not attending the 
classes without leave. Clive’s academic distinction saves him from 
the same fate as Maurice’s, but it is another reason 
St thrir separation. Maurice's old feeling of loneliness returns 

S the sepatation torn his 'friend', but he survives on the memory 

of the thrill of the ride together. 

Maurice’s mother, Mrs Hall does not gauge the mind of her 
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gain strength. He can see how well Fate has served them. “The one 
embrace in the darkness, the one long day in the light and 
the wind, were twin columns, each useless without the other. 
And all the agony of separation that he went through, now instead 
of destroying, was to fulfil.” 2 * 

Maurice visits Clive’s coantry-hoose and Clive, apparently 
transformed, says, “ this place’ll never seem the same again I 
shall love it at last,” a* The Blue Room upstairs is like the 
College rooms and it has a ‘view Maurice and Clive once 
again experience full tranquility in the study. Clive wants 
Maurice to apologize to the Dean and get admission in the second 
term. ^ He does not expect any fairplay from people of Corn¬ 
wallis s sort for they talk of the ‘ unspeakable vice of the Greeks’. 
This understanding of Clive brings him emotionally nearer to 
Maurice. But Clive tells Maurice that if his mother had seen 
hi® 1 slipped up to kiss him,’ she would never tolerate their 
relation for she can never think of looking upon it as natural. 
While Clive is cowed down by morality and conventionality" 
Maurice becomes bold by defying them. 

They debate on the beauty of the picture of Michelangelo 
at Clive’s house and the subject brings them together. They pay 
natural compliments on the beauty of their bodies and agree that 
each has woken up the other. Clive assumes a philosophical 
attitude in developing the point of beauty, pointing out the 
influence of ‘ Desire ’ upon their aesthetic judgements. He says* 
“ there seem two roads for arriving at Beauty - one is in common, 
and all the world has reached Michelangelo by it, but the other 
is private to me and a few more. We come to him by both 
roads. ” 2 ® Though it is all charming nonsense to Maurice, it 
has a point that beauty is perceived and responded to through 
the normal and the abnormal approaches by both of them. This 
knowledge of beauty brightens the prospect of love for Clive 
who was unsteady till then. ’ 

The two friends in their journey of love cross the boundaries 
©f tradition and convention, with the aid of passion and poetry of 

24. Ibid., pi 73; 

^5.. Ibid., p. 79. 

26. Ibid., p. 83. 
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life flat old Mr Emerson m the Room insists upon for lovers, 
Maurice asks Clive if he would kiss rum when the sparrows wafee 
!» the eaves above them, and the ringdoves begin to cool la the 
woods. If any one, Maurice, for certain, confirms the truth that 
* spring in nature * corresponds to and promotes the ‘spring’ fa 
human nature. 

Clive's mother does not want her son to go to Italy and 
Greece for she is afraid that he may be affected by the uncon- 
ventionality of these countries. But she has no objection to his 
going to America which only promotes the worldly view. In 
this respect, both Mrs Hall and Mrs Durham have a common 
view, and their sons disagree with theirs* Clive proposes to go 
to the continent to shed his "complex and realize the ‘springs® 
within his heart Ironically, through Greece only Clive comes 
to accept the normal sexual life which his mother expects of him. 
He hates the worldliness that his family combines with complete 
ignorance of the world. 

Maurice and Clive have the bliss of unhindered happiness for 
the next two years. Clive , wants it to last and contrives a rela¬ 
tion that can make it last... 

If Maurice -made love it was Clive who preserved it, and 
caused its rivers to water, the. garden. He could not bear that 
one drop should be wasted, either in bitterness or In sent!- 
mentality, and as' time went on, they abstained from avowals.® 7 


This seemingly lasting happiness can be attributed to ' their 
2 lde through " the ferns in the greenwood. The happiness of 
Maurice and Clive is only in being together. In respect of CIive f 
It can also be connected to the idea of Greece. In this new sensi¬ 
bility, all other things become radiant and society appears to 
have been invested with richer fragrance. The Greek spirit comes 
to Clive as a boon and he ‘expends’ with the enlivening knowledge 
of love between Socrates and Fhaedo^ which was passionate but 
temperate and could be comprehended by men of finer 
sensibilities. Perfection is within their reach and triviality i s 
driven out by love In respect of Clive and makes Maurice free 
from bewilderment. It is the love of the body that promises, 
to reach up to the soul. So, Maurice is also a plea for 
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Jove. It is in this spirit that Clive and Maurice travel together i n 
Italy and are benefited by the ecstatic experience of the land. 
Though Maurice and Clive have nothing but hate for the women in 
either family, on account of their ‘friendship*, the two familes come 
together and are bound up in friendship bridging the ‘Edwardian 
gulf’on the social plane. 

Clive’s attack of flu and breakdown provides an opportunity 
to Maurice and Clive to come psychologically and physically closer. 
Maurice earns Clive’s love through service and sacrifice. But 
Clive later wishes to have the nurse, which is an indication of the 
beginning of the reverse process of feelings of love and an un¬ 
conscious inclination towards ‘ hetero ’ in him. His bout of flu and 
breakdown arise from his inability to connect his old knowledge and 
his new understanding of his nature. Maurice unsuccessfully 
resists the idea of the nurse and suspects even his own sister, Ada. 
who is a ’picture of health and beauty' that she may attract him. 
Clive's transformation comes after the nurse's close attendance 
on him. Thus Clive’s disesase threatens to shatter Maurice’s love 
for him and becomes an irritant and he thought disease and 
death “...could not be allowed to spoil his life or his friend’s, and 
he brought all his youth and health to bear on Clive.”aa Clive is 
only confirmed in his changed view of sex and his resolution to 
visit Greece also comes in its wake. For Maurice, when love 
begins, the interest in Greece and the Classics ends but for Clive, 
the interest in Greece ends his love for Maurice. He becones 
gloomy in Maurice’s company. Maurice grows impatient and 
wants to express it brutally to Clive, but the love he bears him 
tempers his feelings with kindness. His desire for union is so 
strong that it cannot admit resentment for Clive. 

Before Clive leaves for Greece, he and Maurice meet the 
previous night at the latter’s London flat. Maurice expresses his 
passion in] strong terms to Clive. He says, “ if either of us goes 
nothing is left for both. ” »• His idea is that they should endure 
life by making it memorable by mutual love and defy death in 
that spirit. Clive does not contemplate either because he does 
not connect with love of his friend’s sort any more. Even Maurice 
when he tries to go into the causes which make him love Clive 


28. Ibid., p. 100. 
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m vehemently# fails, for love knows no reasons, and causes look: 
like the excuses of the prig. Though the prospect of ‘love* Is 
Meak with the continental visit of Clive coming off, the memory - 

of the past keeps up the vision cheerful for Maurice when he 
broods over it alone in his bed. Thus the past and the present 
are related to regenerate the spirit and recreate finer feelings 
when soreness reigns. 

Besides Acropolis, the Greek monuments — Dionysus, Pallas 
Athene transform Clive and he writes to Maurice that he has 
become normal. But Maurice is confident that something could 
be done about Clive and he asks him to return to England. In 
Foresterian fiction, England separates people in love and the 
far off lands like Italy, Greece and India bring them together. 
But here, Greece has wrought the opposite connection. Greece 
undermines Maurice's view of love and it is on the top of the 
mountain, Pentelicus, that Clive tears Maurice's letter to pieces. 
Clive undergoes a sea change in his Greek experience. 

The change cannot be clothed in reason, for it is of the natur e 
of birth and death which do not admit of any questions or answers. 
The recollection of the past in his imagination takes'him to the 
nurse who is charming and whom be gladly obeys. The result is 
that when he goes on a drive, his eye rests on women—their looks 
and' gait make' the view wholesome and it is a pleasant surprise 
to Mm that women too appeal and look satisfying to him. This ' 
lays bare the hollowness of his being a misogynist. His past 
life looks trivial in the light of the new-found spirit of life Clive's 
connection with the normal trait of love Is worked through the 
overwhelming influence of Greece. 

Clive finds that the cause of his relapse is spiritual and that 
the very idea of Maurice becomes repulsive to him. The cold 
that Clive complains, of is the chill in his mind as soon as he 
arrives at Maurice's house. The heat at dinner there Is unbearable 
to him and more than the heat, the thought of the Halls 
combined with their food, defeats him.in his judgment. He fails 
in distinguishing matter from spirit and he faints. This leads 
to further suffocating kindness of Maurice and it increases hit 
suffering instead of lightening it, more so when his friend kisses 
him. Clive looks upon Maurice as a villain who advances to 
snatch away his ‘beloved' (love for woman). He looks forward to 
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an arrangement with his friend of something that should includ 
woman and in it, he gets reconciled to the North (England) an 
pnshes back Greece which interferes with his psyche. 

Clive gets interested not in Kitty, Maurice’s intellectua 
sister, but in Ada, the beautiful elder one and ironically, th 
latter’s looks, spirits and voice resemble Maurice’s. Perbap 
the voice of Ada is taken as that of his friend and this may havi 
prompted him to pay her his attentions. Besides, the Hall wome: 
‘expand’ in the absence of Maurice. Forster metaphorically liken 
this situation to some plants living by the sun and flowering at night 
fall and “...the Halls reminded him of the evening primroses tha 
starred a deserted alley atPenge” 3 o obviously excluding Maurice 
This is in contrast to his feeling in the company of Maurice aftei 
the Greek expedition. But in the radiance of the ladies, Maurict 
too appears beautiful (in absentia) and this enlarges the vision oi 
Clive agreeably. When Maurice rings up to speak to Clive anc 
Clive takes the receiver, it only produces a burring sound and thej 
are disconnected. Love gets disconneted as their paths ol 
approach to it become divergent. 

Ada comes closer to Clive and her revealing features brighten 
his spirits. In her dark hair, eyes, unshadowed mouth, curves 
of the body, he finds the answer to his need of transition from 
homo to * hetero *. She is the synthesis of memory and desire* 
sentiment and emotion, tenderness and passion and the past and 
the present. Precisely, she makes him forget even Greece. “ He 
had not supposed there was such a creature except in Beaven. ”3 i 
B ut the promise of glory in the transition is shadowed by the 
horror of masculinity that Maurice brings to bear on him. Clive 
realizes in his repulsiveness, the * ruin of the triumph of love 
When Clive says that he has changed, Maurice confidently puts 
the question, “can the leopard change his spots?”3 2 But he 
realizes that his love of his friend fails to connect and promise 
continuity. This was the societal view of the time also that 
Forster portrayed intellectually but did not reconcile himself to it. 

Clive s image darkens from this stage onwards and more so 
when he wan ts to sail on two boats at a time— continuing to.be 

30. Ibid., p7 113. 
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friends with Maurice and yet going heterosexual. His insincerity 
is obvious in his assertion that “it’s character, not passion, that 
is the real bond ” 3 s and with this assumption he says, he likes 
Maurice more than any other man he has met. But building this 
kind of friendship for him is building a house on sand. When 
Clive leaves Maurice after a row, he also leaves ‘ darkness within 
for that without ’ and carries the gloom of the night with him. 
They know do compromise as the foggy night without lights on the 
suburban roads. But the dawn ensues for Clive for be has the 
thought of love of women to sustain, whereas for the betrayed 
Maurice it is eternal darkness. 

Maurice in his dejection gets solace from his dream. He is 
almost an outlaw in disguise. His edifice of mutual love, built 
over three years, collapses. He resents Clive’s treachery and 
accuses his sister, Ada of being its cause. He is maddened by 
incestuous jealousy for Clive and Ada too. His loneliness, agony 
and mortification increase his suffering. Clive is prepared to do 
anything for Maurice except love him. Maurice’s replies to 
Clive’s Setters are a tribute to their heroic past while the present 
is set all in darkness. 

Mr Grace, Maurice's grandfather advises him that he should 
be good, kind and brave for ‘ the light within is the glowing 
soul, It is a humanistic injunction but Maurice says that such 
light as he had, has gone out six weeks ago implying Clive’s 
desertion of him. As it was to Macbeth, to Maurice also 
life becomes “ a tale told by an idiot full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing ” after Clive’s betrayal. There is really no 
reason for him to go on living, “...yet he had a dreary feeling he 
should, because he had £not got Death either; she, like Love, 
had glanced at him for a mintute, then turned away, and left 
him to‘play the game”, 84 The two usual incentives to virtne- 
God ahd lover, he had not. One he has rejected, the other 
rejected him and yet he is not denied the right to humanity. 
“ Fed neither by Heaven not by Earth, he was going forward, 
a lamp that would have blown out, were materialism true ... 
hut struggles like his are the supreme achievements of humanity 
and surpass ahy legends-about Heaven.” 5 ® 

33k Ibid., p. 118. 
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Maurice attempts once again to have a 'thrust’, this time 
Dickie, Dr Barry’s young nephew, who stays at his house 
the weekend. His psychical unrest leads him into the bi 
alle> to satisfy the physical desire. His passion is very str 
and he abandons himself to joy Dickie’s exposed body when 
is asleep upstairs is a call to Maurice and an intimation t 
there lay his heaven. “To anyone he would have seen 
beautiful, and to Maurice who reached him by two paths 
became the World’s desire. ”s« But Dickie’s rejection af 
their first meeting brings him nearer to hell. 

As homosexuality has its roots in the continent — Gres 
Germany, and France and was only imported into Engla 
there was not sufficient medical literature for its causes t 
cures and when Maurice consults Dr Barry, he could only g 
him theological opinon and not medical. Maurice’s disgust w 
his passion is due to his occasional failure in containing 

Maurice goes once to the Symphony of Tchaikovsky 
comes to know from Risley that Tchaikovsky had fallen in 1c 
with his own nephew and dedicated his masterpiece to hi 
Maurice reads the life of Tchaikovsky and makes the acqua 
tance of “ * Bob’, the wonderful nephew to whom Tchaikovf 

turns after the breakdown, and in whom is his spiritual a 
musical resurrection. ” The book helps him backwards. 1 
physical urge is there into which all his sensations contra 
He could not subdue the extraordinary ‘ tide ’ as saints coul 
for he is an average man. He tries to become normal by getti 
hypnotized drawing on the experience of Mr Cornwallis. 1 
it does not come off. 

The route to heterosexuality in Forster’s fiction, strange 
enough, lies through, homosexuality. Clive acknowledges **... th 
Maurice had once lifted him out of aestheticism into the s 
and wind of love. But for Maurice he would never have develop 
into being worthy of Anne.»’ Maurice also helps hi 
through three barren years during which he depends on his tov 
Gratitude and not any deeper sense of passion prompts Clivt 
f riendlin ess towards Maurice, though it falls far short of givii 
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psychic relief to his friend. Besides, for Clive, the centre of his 
life is Anne, Besotted with love, he gives her his body and 
soul and pours out all hfs passion gained from his previous 
experience. 

At Clive’s Pettge house, Maurice is stung by the pangs, of 
envy when he sees there in the greenwood, the gamekeeper, Alec 
Scodder flirting with two young maids. His mind is rent into two, 
both parts tormenting him — the Inclination to convert to ‘hetero* 
and the Insurmountable passion for ‘male friendship*. His arrival 
at Penge is inaugurated by the onset of rains. Maurice’s hope 
of Clive gets renewed. The rain later brings Alec into the 
drawing-room of the Durhams’ to shift the drenched piano. The 
rain enlarges ' Maurice’s view and makes Ms purpose stronger. 
It brings him a new hope of life In love. This, reinforced by a 
a mounting passion, makes him cry out Involuntarily In his bed 
on the rainy night at Penge —‘come*. The chant of the ‘maatra’- 
lite word echoes ■ through the wood. The gamekeeper responds 
to it and climbs op the window into the room by the ladder, 
left at Maurice’s window by the workers for repairing the chink. 
Alec helps Maurice get over his class snobbery. But as class 
distinctions persist, he has to ‘climb a ladder* to reach Maurice’s 
window to ‘share* with him, while Maurice jumps directly' in 
Clive’s room earlier, Maurice’s rejection of conventional religion 
closely linked up with his homosexuality and the Church'bell 
forces Alec to leave Maurice’s bed. As John Colmer observes, 
the image of the ‘crack in the flow ’ — symbol of the uncrossable 
gulf that separate him from normal ' heterosexual love, serves 
here to establish the link between class and sexual taboos. 

The rain, the ladder and the piano are instrumental in achieving 
for Maurice his ‘ homo 9 connection at Clive’s country-house. 

Maurice loses all hopes of hypnotism and psychiatry and 
receives Mr Lasker Jones’s suggestion ter get reconciled to his 
situation. The hypnotist diagnoses his trouble as ‘ congenital 
homosexuality’. He has no chance of social security in his denial 
to himself woman-partnership which alone can lead to family or 
children. Love itself has lost its significance through his various 
experiences and exercises in futility. 

39. John Colmer, E. M* Forster — The Personnal Voice , London: 
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Maurice begins Ms new 'friendship® with such a social fa 
ferlor as Scndder with an awkward feeling. This seems to be i 
hitch in the development of their ‘friendship® and threatens t< 
come in the way of their ‘connection’ through love. However 
Maurice gradually gets over the feeling. He gets an occasion u 
make Scndder his ‘lord* later by making him the Captain of tbu 
Cricket match which comes up in the absence of Clive. Maurici 
contents himself to be a Footer in the match. 

The cricket game further unites Maurice and Alec anc 
connects with the night that precedes it — a connection Clivi 
and Anne never feel about even their sexual relationship. Bu 
Clive’s appearance at the match later brings the question of clas? 
into it. The victory of Alec in the match when he hits a boundarj 
is a victory for Maurice and he feels that he can stand againa 
the whole world of conventions and religion. Nay, he evei 
entertains a feeling that he can punish such a world. Theii 
friendship is the source of the force behind the game. The game 
interprets the meaning that the two lovers “...most show tha 
when two are gathered together majorities shall not triumph. ”40 . 

Maurice becomes sick at Penge after 1 the match in which hk 
passion gets suddenly routed by the apperance of Clive and aftei 
the hole of the celling in the drawing-room is mended. All the 
same, Anne* who is happy herself in her situation shows kindness 
to her guest and wishes Mm happiness. Maurice says to her thal 
“ nothing’s the same lor any one. That’s why life’s this Hell s 
if you do a thing you’re damned, and if you don’t do you’re 
damned ”41 and It has a symbolic connection to his psychical and 
physical state. The sun that, brings light to all only ' brings him 
heat and Ms mind is enclosed in darkness. 

The Durhams ironically connect Maurice’s sickness and 
departure with his would-be wife in town while his * love * is near 
in the greenwood, Penge, When Maurice is being taken to the 
Station bn his return from Penge in Clive’s car and when it is 
skirting the cricket field, Scudder, who is fielding, stamps one 
foot as though summoning some one and charging at the invisible 
object. Maurice does not make out whether it is the vision of a 

EL M. Forster; Maurice* p. 187. 

41 . Ibid,, p. 188. 
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devil or a comrade. Obviously, Scudder Is enraged at his lover's 
sodden and uninformed departure. 

There are quite a few parallels between'Cambridge and 
Penge (greenwood) connected with Maurice. M Risley*s room 
(at Cambridge) bad its counterpart in the wild rose and the 
evening primroses of yesterday, the side-car dash through the 
fens foreshadowed his innings at Cricket. But Cambridge had 
left him a hero, Penge a traitor. a Maurice has a feeling that 
he defiled the house of his friend and abased the hospitality of 
the Durhams striking a discordant note there by 4 sharing 5 with 
their servant, Alec Scudder. 

Maurice is served right by Alec for his submersion in lust. 
He receives a threatening and impertinent letter from the game- 
keeper when he remains silent and indifferent long after the 
* Bine Room’ affair. The letter is nothing short of a blackmail. 
Scudder makes him an outcast. Alec holds the *key* to his bodily 
desire and writes as much In a quibbling way. 44 In that coalition 
must surely be included his will. For if the will can overleap 
class, civilization as we have made it will go to pieces. But his 
body would not be- convinced. Chance had mated it too 
perfectly. ”43 As long as Scudder’s ‘key’ is withheld, Maurice's 
suffering is bound to. increase. 

Maurice's is intermittent social consciousness and aversion to 
the low connection with Scudder makes him' thoroughly deceit- 
ful»-':He even attempts for the second time, to get healed by 
hypnotism. As-it- falls, Lasker Jones advises him* 4 , to live in 
some country 1 ' that has adopted : the Code Napoleon—... France 
or Italy for instance .44 as' homosexuality Is not criminal there* 
He also says that Frenchmen, if they are of age and avoid 
public indecency, can practise homosexuality and be physically 
united. But Jones echoes Forster's words when he says that that 

■ is-not to be *in England. 44 Bngland has always been disinclined 
to accept human nature.”4 5 Maurice as well as his creator gets 
the satisfaction that there have been and are and will 1 be people 
like him. That is also true in psychiatry. 

f 42. Ibid., p. 191. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Ibid., p. 196. 

45. Ibid. 
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It occurs to Maurice that by going away to greenwood, he 
can perhaps escape social law. He says, “ it strikes me there 
may have been more at out the Greeks—Theban Band—and rest 
of it. Well, this wasn’t unlike. I don’t see how they could have 
kept together otherwise—especially when they came from such 
different classes.”*« Maurice’s suffering arises partly from 
heredity as his father also indulged in it thirty years ago. 

The suggestion that homosexuals have no regard for law 
and authority is demonstrated by Maurice when he bares his 
head in defiance while the King and the Queen are passing- 
It may also be due to his association of them with the law 
against homosexuality. As in a fantasy, he thinks, the whole 
nature is on his side and the rest of the world is on the fence. 
All the while, class intercepts his thoughts knocking at his 
conscience. He means to belong to the * life of the earth ’ and 
yet stick to his class. As Martin says, “ Maurice would also like 
to connect his two worlds — subjective needs of the individual with 
the objective world of society.”*? He even thinks in the Satanic 
manner reminiscent of Milton ‘ is not a real Hell better than a 
manufactured Heaven?’, and ‘class’ gradually ceases to be a 
hurdle to him. He suggests at dinner to his aunt that servants 
may be ‘flesh and blood’ like their masters. Further, Alec 
Scudder also warns him in his last letter that he cannot go against 
human nature. 

Maurice and Alec meet at the British Museum and symbolically 
this meeting also is greeted by heavy rain. The scene at the 
British Museum blends most artistically the imagistic and thematic 
strings of the novel. At their very meeting, their anger with each 
other vanishes and love becomes the dominant note where violence 
seemed to be immanent with the way in which Alec encountered 
Maurice. Mr Ducie, Maurice’s old schoolmaster, meets him 
there in the British Museum and to his enquiry about his name, 
which he could not recollect, Maurice instinctively tells — Scudder. 
This connects him to his subconscious intimation that Scudder is 
not in any way different from his own self and especially in view 
of the fact that their physical union is complete. 

46. Ibid. 

47. J. S. Martin, E. M. Forster : The Endless Journey, Cambridge • 

Cambridge Univ., Press, 1976, p. 140. 
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Maurice and Scudder meet at the London hotel — body and 
soul and derive overwhelming pleasure. They are free from 
the outside world for a time and the rain seems to prolong their 
happiness. The unification of classes is thus complete and society is 
pushed into the background through their experience and example. 
Though old-worldly Ducie could not suspect Maurice at the 
British Museum, Mr Borenius does, when he sees him at the 
port of Southampton to see Scudder off by is Normannia. What 
Mr Borenius thinks of spirituality is always at loggerheads with 
sensuality and the Rector tells Maurice that “ ... the Church will 
never reconquer England ” until all sexual irregularities are 
made- penal. 

Maurice is drunk with excitement and happiness aided by 
the fresh air and beautiful weather for Scudder does not join the 
rest of his family aboard the ship bound for Argentine- The 
moving ship appears to him to have been ‘carrying away death’. 
Maurice then turns to England and thinks it would allow him a 
new life and a new home, for it preserves Alec for him and him 
for Alec. 

They must live outside class, without relations or money; 
they must work and stick to each other till death 49 • 

Maurice joins his * lover ’ uninformed but by intuitive know¬ 
ledge of his whereabouts at the Boathouse, Penge, Woodland. 
His long, weary journey through the rough path of conventions 
and moral and religious barriers has at last come to an end 
and comfort and happiness are insured for him and Alec as long 
as they shun the society and remain outside the long hand of 
ruthless law. The triumph of physical love is consummated at 
last in Maurice’s reunion with Alec Scudder. 

Maurice reveals clearly... that the fusion of classes in a re¬ 
deemed England is at least in part an apologia for and a 
celebration of the middleclass homosexuals’ love fora strong 
man in the class below him. 50 

The blending of the two themes of the class and the homo¬ 
sexuality basically with a personal struggle on the part of the 

48. E. M. Forster, Maurice, p. 222. 

49. Ibid., p. 223. 

50. John Colmer, S. M. Forster—The Personal Voice, London: 

Routledge and Regan Paul, 1975, p. 115. 
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protagonist makes Maurice recognizably a Forster work. Maurice 
struggles to realize that to be true to one’s own nature is the 
only thing in life that matters. With all its obvious blemishes:, 
Maurice as a minor fiction of Forster doesn’t deviate from his 
philosophy. Forster successfully presents here a solution to hi s 
scrupulously worked out hero in his struggle against the ruthless 
laws of the society. Maurice liberates himself from the shackles 
of the conventionalism and his experience in the end offers a 
vision of hope to all who feel alienated from the society. The 
setting of the novel in the rural England with its beautiful land¬ 
scape elevates it to a pastoral ecologue. Like Lawrence, Forster 
also presents the contrast between the agricultural and industrial 
England and makes St conform to his known pattern of proportion 
and reconciliation. If the novel’s setting is construed as a myth, 
it obviously belongs to the European pastoral tradition in an 
Edwardian make-up. But here Forster is a modern in opening 
out the structure of the novel attuning it to the un-predictable 
possibilities of human life. 

The book merely underlines what has been felt by the author 
for a long time. Even if it is considered a thesis novel, it is a 
plea for the public recognition of the homosexual and his right 
to express his love. Though it does not reach the levels of the 
other five novels of Forster, it is what Lionel Trilling called 
‘the profound pathology’ of the ‘undeveloped heart’ and so 
can take its place in the Forsterian canon. 

In comparison with Forster’s other works, Maurice is intended 
specifically to delineate a moral theme and Fnrbank in his intro¬ 
duction to the novel discusses the objective of its theme. Forster 
brings into this novel as many aspects of the ‘problem’ as he 
considers relevant in order to create the connecting fabric of a 
large-scale novel. The tone of homosexuality expressed here Is 
more idealistic than realistic and since homosexuality exists, the 
writer wishes it to exist on the best level possible. 

Maurice throws open possibilities for identifying the true 
urges of love of the individuals and artistically enquiring into 
the psychological states of such lovers in the real society. 

Maurice is bound to be read with interest by the reading 
public for its association with other novels of Forster and its 
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biographical overtones. Forster’s other novels ordaia his chief 
characters to believe in ‘ holiness of the heart’s affections’ stripp¬ 
ing themselves of- the restraints of convention and realising that 
‘passion is supreme.’ Maurice is certainly in line with this 
affirmation. It is also an example of a sort of twentieth century 
novel-—a novel of growth and self-discovery. It could perhaps in 
a way be placed alongside of A Portrait of the Artist , Of 
Human Bondage and Forster’s own novel. The Longest Journey. 

Forster was not sure of the outcome of the Wolfenden Com¬ 
mittee Report and the legalization of homosexuality by the British 
Parliament when he wrote the novel and so concludes the ‘ Terminal 
Note’ on the note that “...police prosecutions will continue and 
Clive on the Bench will continue to sentence Alec on the dock. 
Maurice may get off. ”s i But contrary to Forster’s view, with 
‘Clive’ in the Parliament, a liberal view of the matter is taken 
and the recommendations of the Committee are accepted. Forster 
need not have been pessimistic about this and also about the 
class question. The British Parliament has since enacted laws 
ushering in social reforms and parity of the classes. Further in 
America in 1973 a three-member Committee of Psychiatrist experts 
arrived at the consensus that homosexuality is not a mental abe¬ 
rration. Perhaps it is necessary to shed the old orthodox view 
on the subject. 

Maurice, however, fails to achieve absolute distinction because 
the connections that the protagonist makes are few. Yet this 
novel is bound to catch the imagination of the readers and enable 
them to connect with Forster’s vision of homosexual love as we 
see that trends are fast changing and that the outlook of people, 
particularly in the West, is gradually undergoing a shift towards 
the acceptance of homosexuality. It is, of course, true that the 
novel also does not reach the standard of a complex work of art 
that can claim a universal appeal and communicate Forster’s 
ideal of ‘connection’ through its action and characterization. 
For the fulfilment of this objective, a decade had to pass for 
Forster to bring out his outstanding classic, A Passage to India, 
which deals with this concept as an integral part of humanistic 
credo and artistic vision. 

51. E. M. Forster, Maurice, p. 241. 
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INDIA AND BRITISH INDIA 


his whole appearance suggested harmony — as if he 
had reconciled the products of East and West, mental 
as well as physical, and could never be discomposed. 

— £. M. Forster* 

A Passage to India ( 1924) is Forster's last but best-known 
novel and admittedly an outstanding classic of the twentieth 
century. It Is a continuation of his pre-war novels of 1905-1910 
and a variation on his focal theme of personal relations. Personal 
relations are for him the sine qua non of a liberal-humanist creed. 
In this novel he expounds and extensively projects what his friend 
Goldsworthy Lowes Dickinson calls the * double.vision* which is 
an integral part of his ideal of * connection * and which gives a 
tense of depth and perspective to the novel. The novel is a coda 
to'Forster’s credo of human. ..relations and a plea for building 
bridges of understanding and friendship between people, classes 
and races*. 

There Is an analogy between Italy in the; earlier novels and 
India In the Passage for it is the life-spirit of these two places 
that counteracts the dark forces of life which create barriers and 
work up divisions in daily life. British India of the Parage is 
the recreation of the Sawston of the Angels and the Anglo- 
Indians here are the enlarged version of the Herritons of that 
novel. Similarly, the .element of music and metaphysical approach 
to the human problem make this novel analogous to the Journey* 
Rickie, the protagonist of that novel and Dr Aziz of this, under¬ 
take incomplete journeys in achieving their goal of reconciling 
the forces that thwart union and harmony. The former apparently 

References to A Passage to India (1924) are to the Penguin 
Rooks Edition, 1960® 
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attains it in bis renunciation and death while the latter In 
abandoning the place of his work and the people of his clan. 

The Passage, however, has much in common with Forster’s 
other major novel, Howards End. Apart from music and the spell 
of nature on human beings, both these novels abound In references 
to mystic influences that play a major part in achieving proportion 
and reconciliation through such redemptive characters as Mrs 
Wilcox and Mrs Moore. It is through the archetypal pattern of 
these characters that the conflict is resolved and the barriers 
in life are broken. In these novels, there is a successful blend 
of prophetic vision and ironic comment. The image of ‘ rainbow 
bridge ’ in the one foreshadows the image of the ‘ overarching sky ’ 
in the other and both serve to symbolize the ideal of reconciliation 
of the forces in conflict. The thread of love passes through all 
the novels of Forster. Love that is basic to human existence 
and the endeavour to live together, is assigned the greatest 
importance in private life by Forster and trusted to bring salva¬ 
tion for people here and hereafter. 

For the first time, here, in Forster’s fiction, the religious 
theme runs through the novel alongside the theme of personal 
relationships and social conflicts among the Moslems and the 
Hindus on the one hand and the Indians and the English on the 
other. Forster’s letters written home from the Indian Princely 
State of Dewas later collected under the title. The Hill of Devi 
form the matrix of the Passage for the religious rituals of 
*Gokul Ashtami ’ at Dewas which Forster had the occasion to 
observe closely as the Private Secretary of the Maharajah of 
Dewas Senior are artistically recreated in the novel in the 
‘Temple’ Section. There are also other incidents recorded in 
The Hill of Devi that reappear in the novel. 

Forster’s close friend, Syed Ross Masood, his two visits to 
India in 1912-’13 and again in 1921 and his Alexandrian sojourn 
during the war years of 1914-18 enabled him to portray a 
realistic picture of India in the socio-political, geo-cultural and 
religious contexts resulting in this Indian novel. The absence 
of ‘springs to produce fire’ in the nature of the British in 
India is the basis for the tragic relations between the two 

worlds_India and British India, the genius of which Forster 

is able to evoke in this novel with a subtle and consummate 
raftsmanship. The title of the novel signifies the passage of 
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two English ladies. Mis Moore and Miss Adela Quested to see 
the ‘real India’. But as Forster himself said, it is a * passage for 
Indians ’ as well as the English and its symbolism extends to 
far wider levels of meaning. It is also a passage in search of 
friendship and identity, and on the success of the Indian passage 
for understanding and friendship, depends for Forster, the hope 
for a better life of one-fifth of the human race’. The friend¬ 
ship between Aziz and Mrs Moore and Aziz and Fielding is 
portrayed as a successful passage. 

The Passage portrays the conditions of pre-independence 
India and so is entitled to be called a historical novel. It is 
also a prophetic novel, for what the protagonist. Dr Aziz, 
says at the end comes true soon and the English withdraw from the 
soil and India becomes independent. Forster’s own zeal for social 
connection motivates a great part of the action in the novel. 

The novel takes its title from Walt Whitman’s poem, Passage 
to India (1871) and Forster’s spirit of enquiry is the same as that 
of Whitman. Forster acknowledged that he had named the 
Passage after Whitman’s poem because he intended his novel 
to be ‘philosophic and poetic ’. In the third section, ‘Temple’ of 
the novel, his desire is fulfilled. The accent of Whitman and 
Forster is on fusion. While Whitman stresses the need to 
combine material excellence of man with spiritual experience, 
Forster relates the ideas of human harmony to the secrets of 
‘ inner life ’ and the mystery of the whole universe. Whitman 
writes: 

Passage to India 1 

Lo, soul, seest thou not God’s purpose from the first 7 

Nature and Man shall be disjoin’d and diffused no more. 

The true son of God shall absolutely fuse them. 1 

Forster successfully shows how ‘ connection’ would be possible 
at the social, cultural and spiritual levels though the Anglo- 
Indians in British India create hurdles in its fulfilment due to 
their ‘ undeveloped heart ’ and officialism. There were signs 
of broader understanding and amity even during the twenties 

1 . Scully Bradley, ed., et al. The American Tradition in Literature 

VoL 2, New York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1967. 

pp. 116-119. 
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and if Forster’s novel highlights the conflict between the two 
races — Indians and Anglo-Indians, it could be largely attribu¬ 


ted to the 

book’s doubtful chronology, for it deals with the India of 
one period, is written largely irotn material collected, and 
from a point of view derived from that period, and was 
published twelve years later when Indians and English had 
got into another stage ,2 

Forster, being a lover of tradition himself, understanding^ 
admires the Oriental tradition and observes: 

The Oriental has behind him a tradition, not of middle class 
prudence but of kingly munificence and splendour- 3 

And this sets the tone for his belief that if anywhere, In India, 
his hope of ‘connection’ could be made a reality. It is in 
this spirit that the main character of the novel. Dr Aziz, 
believes in the efficacy of kindness and understanding. But 


Forster deplores that — 

After two hundred years of political connection with India 
we in England, know next to nothing about the Indian 


cultures. * 


As in the earlier novels, on the structural level, there is a 
trichotomous division of the Passage into three sections — 
‘Mosque ’, ‘ Caves ’ and ‘ Temple ’ with symbolic overtones. This 
triad has been the springboard for a variety of critical interpre¬ 
tations. The three-fold division of the Jaurney into Cambridge 
‘ Sawsion ’ and ‘ Wiltshire ’ has a similar symbolic meaning as 
this. While Me Conkey holds that ”... all mind and matter accord¬ 
ing to the Gita is composed of three forces — ‘ sattva , rajas 
and ‘camas \ a another view is that **A Passage to India is Forster s 
three-fold experiment through the paths of activity (Karma), 


2 . "Rose Macaulay, The Writings ofE. M. Forster, London : The 

Hogarth Press, 1972, p. 188. 

3. E. M. Forster, Abinger Harvest, London: Edward Arnold 

and Co., 1936, p. 6. . 

A. K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, Literature and Authorship m India, 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1943, p. 7. 

5. James McConkey, The Novels of B. M. Forster, Dias, New 
York: Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 1957, p; 145. 
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*• mhaitn ” 6 It is through the 
knowledge (Jnana) and ^ evot ^“ ^ of the no vel, exemplified by 
pith of devotion *\ the last S pr£}f Godbo le, that the resolution 
the chief Hindu character, P *• ^ Gm concept, 

is achieved. If F , orStCI * 1 thi8 aS devotion is one of the three 
synthesis is possiol*^ throug of the self with Infinite o r 

established paths for th ^ Philo sophy. It is also 

the Brahman according ^ acWeves a synthesis of the 

““a.i"poSAt P"™** I “ ! “ 

and the comic spirit. 

appears that the «>- —a 

emotion, reason and love Forster himself, however 

Aziz, Adela novel represent the three 

says that the th '" Summer and the Rains. The three 

Indian seasons - W: mte: r, periods of Indian History- 

see, ions aiso correspond “ ^p, _ Anglo lndia and a 

“r;—Brin *. p «« - - —■ 

The overarching Indian sty that .also 
C, '" S a °tJm mP “When h rte P SJ'ohooses, glory can rain into the 

horizon. « Tb “r.fis pomlhTe on ot 1 «H BeLes. they at, 
action of these places is p f the Moslems, the Tempi* 

the places of worship—the q are said to |have destructiv 

for the Hindus and the caves as the reS orts o 

influence in the D0V f ” e . g f ^ penance and attainment o 
the Rishis in ancient times for P P „. d thought. Hereth 
* Saayujya ’ (merger ) “ ^“e • c«e« ’ «■ 

‘ Mosque 1 symbolizes person = ,* . 4 Temple 9 symbolize 

the ironic negation of such relattons and Urn temple y 
mystical and visionary eapenenee through whmh un. 

place. 

7. E. M. Forster, Passage, p. 10. 
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j tness • love and hatred; inner and outer life; the seen and 
darkness, d ioQ . miad a «d heart and reason and 

the Xn along with such other natural elements as earth and sky. 

!J® whole world of conflict and separation is envisioned m the 

Th irLtween England and India which Forster attempts to bridge, 
gulf between ^ Forster as f or T. S. Eliot is a‘waste- 

The wor^he of the nove l is woven through the web of 

SQd * 1 1 ’Pia'ions among the Individuals and the races of East 

’*dWest 'while the Maos crave for • connection ,lle *“Bl°- 
“dianf wl,r jhe except.or, of Cyril Fielding car. only for 

* concentration * 

The two English visitors to India, Mrs Moore and Miss Add* 
Quested are new to the comity, and the cu^ ^ 

Fnslish men and women exhibit in tneir _ 

natives They come to see the real India’ and see only some 
nf the Indians Their class and race come in their way of fuller 

=s=:r;rfss=ir-r: 

gain access to the spintua reasu j IadIa > thus eludes 

of rationality and -old reasoning. The^ of lndia 

the grasp of the £ ““elsonal problem. But she, as well as 
Is also linked with her personal prom ‘suburbanism’ 

her elder companion, Mrs Moore is un ou^h d y community 

of ‘Sawston’ which others in the °® g the < nat5ve 

embody. So it is that they alone are admitted into 

pagodas ’ of friendship. 

' Forster’s minor Anglo.tndian chnrnotw_ are centres * 

controversy perhaps tvith the ° f , he traced 

different kinds of connections that g P 
between the novel and his real experiences of India. 

British India of the novel is comparable to^the Londcm oi 

Howards End for its negation of romance. T he division 

the book is that of the individual secs 

is between man and nature, and thenove u gectlor 

proportion between the • head ’ and the heart. The fi«t 
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of the novel —‘Mosque ’ strikes a note of ‘ fusion Its structure 
and architecture are suggestive of union implying harmony 
Chandrapore of the novel Is based on Bankipore in Bihar State* 
that Forster visited during bis Indian tour. The striking contrast 
between the native Indian city of Chandrapore and the British 
Civil Station — one in the dust and the other on the height with 
gardens surrounding, is not an indication of the spirit of the 
people living in the two parts of the town. On the contrary, 
the low-living of Indians in the dusty pockets of the place could' 
be taken to signify the degraded social position to which they 
are reduced in their own country and the elevated dwelling of 
the over-bearing Anglo-Indians who ride over the natives on the 
crest of their imperialistic power objectifies their racial superior¬ 
ity. Forster obliquely suggests the contrast by another remark 
that the holy Ganges is not holy where the natives live and that 
their city is not sanctified by the river. 

The diverse setting of nature throws the hint of ‘muddle’ 
that is said to be India and that passes as a refrain of the 
novel. But the agents of nature — the sky and the sun neverthe¬ 
less connect the two sides of the city on the physical plane 
and hold out the prospect for such an ideal on other levels. 

The Marabar Hills containing the caves in the second section 
figure early in the very first chapter of the first section as ‘a 
group of fists and fingers thrust up through the soil ’ suggesting 
a structural connection. Forster is of the view that Indians 
secure * connection ’ more easily than the English for they 
are fully identified with ‘Mosque’ and ’ Temple ’ — places of 
worship that heighten emotion. They also overcome misunder¬ 
standing and uphold the sanctity of personal relationships. 

Dr Aziz’s Moslem friends discuss the leading question at 
Hamidullah’s dinner party — “ whether or no it is possible 
to be friends with an English man. ” a This strikes the key¬ 
note of the novel and it relates to the main problem of racial 
relationships between Indians and the English. The Anglo-Indian 
officials, Mr Tnrton and Mr McBryde, reject the whole idea of 
personal relationships between the two races as iirmranfinaki. k, 
India. 

8, Ibid., p. 12. 
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Dr Aziz goes to the mosque, ’ the sanctuary of his Muslim 
India to get relief from the oppressive treatment of the Anglo- 
Indian officialdom. His chief. Major Callendar, sends for him 
at an inconvenient time and doesn’t keep the appointment when 
he calls at his bungalow. It is in an embittered spirit that be 
challenges Mrs Moore, who enters the mosque to escape the 
oppressive heat in the English club. Aziz’s meeting with Mrs 
Moore sets in a series of other meetings between the Indians 
and Anglo-Indians leading to the bridge-party arranged by 
Mr Turton. Thus ‘ Mosque ’ brings together two people of 
different races and religions who undergo oppression of two 
different types and forges understanding and friendship between 
them. 

The mosque with its ablution tank is connected to the city 
for the same conduit supplies fresh water to both the places. 
The image of flowing water symbolizes life and so the ‘ Mosque’ 
stands for harmonious life. But other places of worship like 
the temple and tunes of other religions are uncongenial to Aziz, 
suggesting division and disintegration at the religious level. The 
mosque’s three arcades that shone in the moon are repeated in 
the three arches of wood in Cyril Fielding’s house. It is suggestive 
of a symbolic ‘connection* of the Moghul-English setting. It 
foreshadows the meeting between Aziz and Fielding at the latter’s 
tea-party and then on different occasions as close friends. 

Aziz’s native sense of imagination is roused by the sight of 
the arcades in full moonlight — ” ... the ninety-nine names of God 
on the frieze stood out black, as the frieze stood out white against 
the sky. The contest between this dualism and the contention 
of shadows within pleased Aziz, and he tried to symbolize th« 
Whole into some truth of religion or love ”» It is against thif 
background that the ‘ Mosque ’ is seen to engender love and, a? 
the presiding spirit of the first section of the novel, provides foi 
the meeting points planned and unplanned between the East and 
the West. Aziz with his poetic spirit wishes to have on his tomb¬ 
stone, the Persian quatrain that he saw on the tomb of a Deccan 
King and the words —” the secret understanding of the heart ’• 
move him to tears. It is the secret understanding of the heart 
that Is essential for personal relationships. The phrase is the 


9. Ibid., p. 20. 
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essence of Forster’s vision as it is of Keats. When the pillar 
thinks 6 SEem t0 qDlver on Mrs Moore’s arrival Azi 

^tr*£r r d T b ' ,ief can be ,tot “ Mr. Moot 1 
Q Delief later when she .otters the word *sho<st # in *« 

with tb. Nap.b Bahadur's caraccidep. „„ the Marabar road 

Mrs Moore, who enters the mosque, can provide the harm* 

uSversVThe^fh 6 * 1 ° ° ? g °° dness of heart « thi 

T * She IS the onJ y character that eventually finds it in 
India aadaoac else docs iu the Apglo-tpdi.u conmunily, perhara 

S^Ic °sL“. C S, r f ’ >ri ° 0iPa ‘ Fi ' ldfa * ° f •»= ChaadrapoS 

- --;£d f 

=FHr 

M. 

the Calendars to win hJr ”** 11 . A2,Z ’ S ' com P la,nt t0 ber against 

sense of identity*witlThe” sympa ^y could be connected to his 

undema'nf Znf Tf* ° U , tl0 ° k and her affirmati °“ that she doesn’t 
W ^^ ^nows whether she likes or disiike 

Wh ° remarks ’ 

dentally in the same ‘w*’ » ^ t <Z and MrS . Moore are inci- 
similarities Thev hnth S ke r P ersona l lives have certain 
ness of heart’s affection the importance of the ‘holi- 

builds up the theme which > s ^ Premise on which Forster 
forms a symbolic hr-/ ° nnect30n m Ms fiction. Mrs Moore 

r “• ^ 

and later to Fielrfmo u V Az z comes close to her first 
befweep Ea„ ,J w«. ° , " tS ‘° talM ,h ' ‘ ^ ’ 

>f tte'tartKh'' °’ ,presse ' 1 •"» the * stuffy atmosphere' 

0. Ibid., p. 21. 

h //; n LCVi ° e ’ Z reation and Criticism-A Passaife tn ^ 

2 1H M p ? B 3nd WSnduS > l97l > P- 166. 

2 . B. Mr Forster, passage, p. 24. 
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nature coheres with human nature. Precisely everything appear s 
beautiful. Nature reinforces Mrs Moore’s perceptive responses to 
the world around her in the images of moon, flowing water, the 
tank and the mosque, all of which become associated with the 
‘ promise of harmony. ’ Her capacity to love the beautifal objects 
of nature is subtly contrasted with the incapacity of Ronny to 
apprehend the beauty of the Indian moonlit night. Perhaps Mrs 
Moore’s mystic comprehension of the power of love in the uni. 
verse of God’s creation begins with this experience in India. 

A sudden sense of unity, of kinship with the heavenly 
bodies, passed into the old woman and out, like water through 
a tank, leaving a strange freshness behind, is 

Her vision of the Indian night as she leaves the English club 
along with Miss Quested and her son, Ronny Heaslop, the 
District Magistrate at Chandrapore brings about a connection, 
besides striking a note of contrast between a night in the English 
club and a night under the Indian sky. One sees a reverse 
process in the setting from this point onwards. 

While Miss Adela Quested expresses her concern that “We 
aren’t even seeing the other side of the world” i* meaning the 
natives, Mr Heaslop doesn’t care to preserve the sanctity of a 
private conversation. For him “nothing’s private in India.” is 
The difference in the attitude between the English visitors and 
the English settlers towards Indians is obvious. The former try 
to build ‘bridges’ and the latter break them. Ronny’s judge¬ 
ment of the natives is different from that of his own race in 
England and for him “India isn’t home.” is 

Mrs Moore returns to her room thinking of her encounter 
with Aziz and his problems and the English attitude towards 
the natives. She finds a wasp on the tip of the peg on which 
she is going to hang up her cloak. She thinks that the wasp 
has mistaken the peg for a branch bnt does not resent it 
But the wasp symbolizes man’s oneness with nature. If it doej 
not distinguish between the interior and the exterior, it is only 

13. Ibid., p. 30. 

14. Ibid., p. 25. 

15. Ibid., p. 33. 

16. Ibid., p. 34. 
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an indication that in India the desire for anion manifests itself 
differently in ali the creations of God. It is in this direction and 
true to her religious spirit that Mrs Moore instinctively loves 
the wasp as later Prof. Godbole does in a similar situation in 
the ‘Temple’ section. It also underscores the relationship that 
takes place later between Mrs Moore and Prof. Godbole in the 
spirit that 1 love is devine ’ and divinity is all-pervading. Love 
and friendship are parallel in the Passage. 

Mr Turton, the Collector, arranges a Bridge party at the 
English club—not the card-play but a party in honour of the English 
visitors as they desire to see the 4 real India ’. But it is not a 
success and as a result there is neither ‘bridge nor passage’ 
between the English and the Indians. The English institutions 
thwart a personal approach and it Is only when the demands of 
the institutions are set aside that communion becomes possible 
between the English and Indians. It is televant to see what the 

Christian missionaries, Mr Grasford and Mr Sorley think of the 
party— 

All invitations must proceed from heaven perhaps; perhaps 
it is futile for men to initiate thoir own unity, they do but 
widen the gulfs between them by the attempt.ir 

The Bridge party is marked by a note of separation while 
Fielding’s tea-party later begins with the prospect of friendship 
tniough understanding between the two sides. At the Bridge party, 
it is the English men that widen the gulf because of their race’ 
consciousness and so unity is unthinkable. Another reason for 
the failure of the party could be the domineering tendency of the 
English ladies as opposed to the oppressed condition of the Indian 
women. AU friendships flourish in freedom and not in 4 chains ’ 
Aziz’s friends liken the Bridge-party with 4 oil and water ’ in the 
Indian manner. 

The few Indian invitees that attend the party do not matter 
and those who matter do not attend. Perhaps, the words of Field¬ 
ing to Adela that to see the 4 real India ’, she should try seeing 
Indians is quite appropriate and his suggestion reminds us of 
Philip Herriton’s to Lilia In the Angels that she should try and 
understand the Italians to understand Italy. Fielding thinks'that 

17. E. M. Forster, Passage, p. 38, 
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the two English ladies. Mrs Moore and Miss Adela Quested are 
a great success though the party is a failure. Mrs Moore looks 
upon India as a spirit unlike Adela and so her understanding of 
Indians is of greater value to her. Miss Quested gets a near view of 
the cactus-hedge and the distant Marabar Hills from the club. This 
has a connection for it is to the Hills she goes later on an excur¬ 
sion, perhaps carrying the impressions of the Bridge-party at the 
club, which results in a disaster. 

Impressed by their zeal for understanding the natives. 
Fielding invite* the ladies to tea at his bungalow. To give them 
an opportunity, he also includes Dr Aziz and Prof, Godbole, 
his assistant at the College. He is troubled neither by race 
consciousness nor the English narrow conventionality in his 
relations with the few Indian friends. He is rational, tolerant 
and sympathetic like his creator and so is best qualified to 
build bridges of friendship between the East and the West. 
He too, iike Mrs Moore, values personal relations and his tea- 
party enables him to establish a rapport with Dr Aziz. 

The English reaction to the failure of personal relations with 
the Indians in India is interesting. Ronny Heaslop argues that 
the weather is the ‘whole affair’ and that there is nothing in 
India. He also affirms that their duty as official representa¬ 
tives of the King Bmperor is to do justice and keep peace and 
not try to behave pleasantly to the natives. Mrs Moore gets 
at his public-school mentality and, like a true missionary, feels 
that — 

One touch of regret — not the canny substitute but the true 
regret from the heart — would have made him a different 
man, and the British Empire a different institution. 
and this is the central idea of the novel through which the 
importance of personal relations is emphasized by Forster. 

Mrs Moore’s vision of India becomes non-Western and her 
attitude un-English when she says to her son, Ronny that the 
English ought to be pleasant to the Indians because ^Indla is a 
part of the earth and it is God’s will that the people should 
have mutual love for one another and that ‘‘ God... is ... love... 
The desire to behave pleasantly satisfies God... Goodwill and 


18. Ibid., p. 50. 
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more goodwill and more good-will. ’’ i 9 As Walter aii a „ 

whofeent (F ° rSter ’ S) Sympathy with those who seek rea% 
who feel the necessity to connect, are implicit in his nrw^J- 

and a.nl,sis of Mrs Mocre, Adda, FieL? L aST 

Reconciliation is possible through Mrs Moore, Bat Ronoy takes 

her religious note amiss and construes it as a sign of her m-Laith 

_ Mrs Moore crosses a barrier when she brings in God and 

through the motion of God, she enters the mystic India and 
utempts to get at her mystery. She pleads for a world fnt-m t 
“ *■«* Oodbole does later. P tti , 8rase ” ,r« h " . . « 
ipparently come to promote the relationship between R„„n v II 
idela, it is really to promote good relations between th/ o t 
ind the West and thereby amity in the world at large In what 
•orster says, “outside the atch there seemed always' an arch 
•eyond the remotest echo a silence,” 21 there is anec J , 
cell’s philosophical idea of the ‘circle* and the ‘squared 
a the Journey. The arch within the arch is what i s S, , 

Brahman* and it is for the individual to fee £ 

Fielding’s tea-party is the beginning of ‘goodwill* that 
loore’s affirmation to Ronny underlines - the goodlm that 

partT S o t Ll briDS1D8 t - the PCOpIe together that* are' drawn 
'obe of m MS Isa 

,le 

ealof * connection ’ between the two rfc« ,n feet he " hT * 
SandrSndL 1 "' 1 ' “* ..'dears bim™ 

Fleldlnpathis tea-part, k a * 1 ^^“^^ 

• Ibid., p. 51. 

• Walter Allen, The English Novel, Penguin Books, 19 54 p. 339 

‘ M. Forster, Passage, p.p. 51 * 52 . * * 
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friendliness and affection. Though Aziz is wrong in saying to 
the ladies that the water supplied to Fielding’s tank came from 
the mosque, for it could not be gravitated uphill, the silent 
acceptance of the statement by the English party strikes a note 
of friendliness for they regard it as more important than the 
technical facts. 

The tea-party is marked a friendly discussiou on the subject 
of India. While Fielding holds that India is a §‘ muddle ’ Mrs. 
Moore says that she likes mysteries. Aziz invites the English 
ladies to his house, boasting that there would be no muddle if 
they pay the visit. But his horror at the thought of his own 
surroundings confirms Fielding’s idea of India They have to 
wait to know what India is really like till Prof. Godbole through 
his song and devotion to his Lord suggests that India is a 
harmonious blend of both muddle and mystery. The very por¬ 
trayal of the Brahmin, Prof. Godbole, by Forster in such great 
detail is aimed at a note of harmony in the world where dishar¬ 
mony persists in everything. 

He was elderly and wizen with a grey moustache 
and grey-blue eyes, and his complexion was as fair as a 
Europeans. He wore a turban that looked like pale purple 
macaroni, coat, waist coat dhoti, socks with clocks. 
The clocks matched the turban, and his whole appearance 
suggested harmony—as if he had reconciled the products of 
East and West, mental as well as physical, and could never 
be discomposed. 3 3 

It is indeed Godbole’s reticence in matters of religion and 
social intercourse, besides his appearance, that makes him free 
from any controversy giving room to be marked out for ill-treat¬ 
ment by the English. In his silence, indeed, lies the mystery of 
India and it is through that that he is able to weave a web of 
‘connections.’ Though he doesn’t make any conscious effort to 
bridge gaps—political or ethnic, his very appearance does it. 

Adela speaks out her mind to Aziz first, that she can’t stay 
on In India. It is a matter regarding which she should have 
Confided only in an English man. This only shows her nnconscions 

^7ibid.'p,62 J 

23, E. M. Forster: Massage. P- 71. 
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identification with inlia. At one stage, she even regards ‘ Aziz 
as India ’. Fielding with his * Mediterranean norm 5 says to Adela 
that she can make India in England with regard to getting mangoe s 
there. His remark goes beyond its literal meaning and underscores 
his desire to bring about union between India and England as 

standing 116 Pe ° Ple ° f th ® tW ° C0UQtries on other levels of under- 

Aziz invites the party present at Fielding’s for an excursion 
to the Marabar Caves, though he finds himself unable to 
explain their significance. Prof. Godbole, whom Aziz knows 
to be competent tc unravel the mystery of the caves doesn’t 
undertake the exercise beyond saying that they are ‘not holy or 
ornamental Adela comes to know of the simple mind of the 
Mohammedan and even thinks that he is ‘ encountering Ancient 
Night, i. e, the primeval darkness of incomprehension. This 
precisely shows that to understand India and connect it to the 
West, rationality or science is not helpful. Connection is possible 

only through a mystic understanding wherein spirituality is the 
best aid. 

Godbole sings a song to entertain the English ladies. Even as 
the appearance of Godbole suggests harmony between the East and 
the West his Indian song gives the illusion of a Western melody. It 
is the song of an unknown bird and tbe singer places himself in the 
position of a milk-maiden and invokes Shri Krishna to come to 
him. But as he says, God refuses to come and the devotee prays 
to Hj m to multiply Himself into a hundred Krishnas and go to 
each of his companions. Mrs Moore says that she hopes in some 
other song God would come, not understanding the spirit of 

Hindu-mysticism> 

According to John Coltner, the theme of man’s relationship 
with his fellow-man is linked to the theme of his relationship with 
the divine through the recurrent idea of ‘Invitation’ ( Godbole’s 
come and perfect harmony can be reached only through some 
form of invitation. The two spheres are shown as Interrelated, 
as the finite with the infinite. In Godbole’s Invocation to Lord 
Krishna to * come % Colmer sees how Forster establishes the 
connection between the capacity to love and the Imaginative 
power to apprehend beauty and infinity. According to the Hindi 
thought, God is always present in all objects and It is for the 
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seeker to know His Being. Mrs Moore’s Western influence 
perhaps does not give her an inkling into the world-view that 
Godboie presents through the song. However, at the tun 
the song, the wrong-headed English Magistrate, Ronny, comes, 
instead^f God, to disrupt the meeting. This shows that in the 
land rent by all kinds of divisions, harmony is difficult to achieve 
if not impossible. 

Ronnv’s cool reaction to Adela’s announcement that they 
are not going to marry parallels the one of another conventional 
character Cecil Vyse of the Room who receives Lucy s announce¬ 
ment to the same effect in the same manner. What Ronny 
resents most is that Aziz, an Indian, is indirectly made a 
channel for such a communication between two English people. 
He sees no connection with Indians other than the official one. 

It is the English lakes that bring Ronny and Adeia together 
and they understand the sanctity of personal relationships there. 
Though their experiences in India divide them, their character 
finally makes them friends. In that friendly spirit, they try to 
identify the bird perched on the tree in the ‘maidan where 
thev sit. As the identification of the bird may establish 
their identity with the land and bring them solace, they try 
hard but fail. This failure sets in motion otheri failures at the 
individual level. Ronny, again, like Cecil of the Room says, 
“I’m no good at all at birds^in fact I’m useless at any mfor- 
station outside my own job , 59 24 

A spurious connection gets worked up between Ronny and 
Adeia when they go for a ride in the Nawab Bahaaur ,» car 
As a result of an accident, they experience the animal thnU 
of the carnal contact due to a big jolt of the car. ® 

genuine fusion of body and mind. A curious jj 

that Ronny asks the driver to take the Marabar Road and it 
is later in the Marabar Caves on the Marabar Road whd 
Adeia visits, that she thinks of her love with Ronny. The 
momentary thrill is not love but a possibility for love ^‘ ch 
both of them reject due to their charachsnstic lack of pa!atom 
the accident is due to the charging of an animal which. ev 
like the bird earlier, they fail to identify. This moidcnx: h 
taken from the personal account, the Maharajah gave borst 
of his experience. This is recorded in The Hill of Hen. Both 

24 . b7m 7 Forsters Passage. P. 84. 
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the bird and the animal have some link TO }*k +k» 

Ronny and Adda. B„, the, 2\£L2ri * 

through them that thoughts of unity descend on them Ti, ? 
the force of darkness that remains a, th»- u ■' “ onIy 

takes place in darkness. This brings Adda'a ^oreTa^te^as 3 "! 
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The evil shadows of the coming events are cast in this section 
denoting how the caves objectify disintegration. The indwellinc 
darkness of the caves is characteristic of the attitudes of the 
picnic party consisting of Aziz, Mrs Moore and Miss Adela Quested 
at the moment when they enter the first cave. The suggestion 
that the caves are devoid cf civilization and human quality is 
in tune with their description. Forster explains the characteris¬ 
tics of the caves. He says that they represent an area in which 
concentration takes place — a cavity. They focus everything un 
and are expected to engender an‘event like an egg.’ V 


Caves in genera! are said to have mythological and geological 
connections. But Marabar Caves are different from the others 
While Plato’, celebrated caves admit light, these caves do not! 
They stand for the depressed country standing on the Marabar 
Hills. These Hills do not signify rise unlike the Himalayas 
Forster describing the caves says, “ Hinduism has scratched and 
plastered a few rocks, but the shrines are unfrequented, as if 
pilgrims, who generally seek the extraordinary, had here’ found 
too much of it.” 2 1 But these caves are devoid of any religious 
sanctity. They are exclaimed ‘extraordinary’ and exclude 
ordinary human characteristics. 


ota4l f 0t , h * ^ astelands ’’ the fau ® aa and the physical, are cry¬ 
stallized in the image of the Marabar Caves. The caves are in 
primeval darkness. They give the illusion of unity as a flame 
of a match gives rise to another flame ‘ in the depths of the rock * 
if the surface is polished. When Aziz meets Mrs Moore for the 

t time, the flame that not even beauty can nourish ’ springs 
up in his heart. f 

The two flames approach and strive to unite, but cannot, 
because one of them breathes air, the other stone.*s 

iD heart of a cave is linked to 

the flame The unity of two flames is as illusory as the unity 

in ptrsIer^ficH ** An8l °- Indians - Nature for the first time 
“ F rr fi ° COme * t0 cast a disa sirous influence on human 
S " 8 *. 28 see “ ,n the section of ‘ Caves\ The caves are character- 
stic of emptiness or hollowness of human psyche. They can be 


27. B. M. Forster: Passage P. 124. 

28. Ibid., p. 124 
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represented as an externalization of the human soul. They look 
romantic from a distance. Adela gets a beautiful view of them 
from the English Club at Chandra pore But as the picnic party 
approaches the Marafcar Caves, ‘ sight-seeing bores them They 
seem to have an air of portentousness. Aziz with his incomplete 
comprehension of the spirit of the British-Indian earth, fails to 
surmount the physical problems he encounters in making the 
picnic a success. While he strives for bringing the people —the 
English, the Moslems and the Hindus together, the earth thwarts 
such an attempt. 

Aziz is downcast when Fielding does not join them. Bnt 
Mrs Moore’s assurance echoing his words that “we shall be 
Moslems together’’as revives him and he holds her in loving 
esteem. All that he felt for her at the mosque wells up again. 
It is only love that has the capacity to bring sweet forgetfulness 
to the bruised minds and he forgets all his discomfiture. He 
thinks, he would do anything to make her happy. Even Miss 
Quested does not allow Aziz to feel depressed at the thought of 
Fielding’s absence. 

Aziz generally shows over-rated hospitality towards friends, 
English and Indian. But he can see that “it is more blessed to 
receive than to give ”®o only in the presence of Mrs Moore and 
Fielding. He loves them so much that giving and receiving become 
one. He is inspired by the sense of hospitality and friendliness 
of the Moghul Emperor, Babur. It is his connection with tradition 
and the glory of his ancestors that he values most. He doesn’t 
approve of Akbar’s new religion—‘ Din-i-Ilahi ’ which embraces 
the whole of Tndia. But Miss Quested, who disagrees with Aziz, 
is for the unity of all peoples, symbolic of the universal brother¬ 
hood, the path of which is already shown to her by Mrs Moore. 
This religions theme connects the three sections with one another. 
In the first, Moslem culture predominates and in the last, 
universal love through the example of Godbole’s path of Bhakti Is 
adumbrated. 

The two English ladies begin to live more or less ‘ins 1 '** 
cocoons’ after Fielding’s tea-party, where Prof. Godbole sip 


29. Ibid., p. 129. 

30. Ibid., p. 141. 
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song. Mrs Moore’s apathy is complete. Even in the train that 
passes through the desert lands 

She felt increasingly (vision or nightmare? ) that though people 
are important the relations between them are not, and that 
in particular too much fuss has been made over marriage, 
centuries of carnal embracement, yet man is no nearer to 
understanding man. 81 

So she is not interested in Adela’s engagement or her pro¬ 
spective marriage. 

Adela recollects the incident in which their car met with 
an accident due to the sudden charging of hyena. The 
thought of love with Ronny clubbed with the thought of the 
accident is crystallized by the Marabar, echo-like sound, 
‘pomper’ produced by the train on the bridge of the ‘nullah’, 
which is an indication of the impending disaster. It is Forster’s 
finest ‘rhythm’, which transcends the physical bounds of the 
incident. It is an externalization of the evil of the echo in the 
novel. There are several episodes that connect the coming events 
culminating in the disaster. The footholds In the rock near the 
fatal cave recall the wheel marks of the Nawab’s car as they 
were seen In the dnst after the accident. 

The conversation between Mrs Moore and Adela in the train 
to the cave in the ‘ timeless twilight ’ about the latter’s marriage 
Is a prelude to the impending crisis- The Marabar Road runs 
parallel to the railway line, even like the thoughts of Adela con¬ 
cerning love. She also thinks that Aziz is friendly and intelligent. 
‘ r She (India) calls ‘come’ through her hundred mouths,... But 
come to what? She has never defined. She is not a promise, 
only an appeal” 8 a to Adela in her agitated condition. As 
Shahane observes 

the Marabar Caves in A Passage to India are teasingly com¬ 
plex and can be interpreted at least on two levels,—realistic 
and symbolic. These two levels are sometimes combined 
and lead to a unified Interpretation. 5 3 

31. tmTVTm. 

32. Ibid., p. 135. 

33. V. A. Shahane, E. M. Forster — A Study in Double Vitim, Mew 
Delhi; Arnold-Heinemann, 1975, p. 103, 
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Forster brings all the evil to bear on the Marabar Caves 
/ocas on his idea of disintegration which they symbolize. Se 
tom this point of view, the ‘Caves’ could be identified as t 
nlace 0 f British India, even as ‘Mosque’and ‘Temple could 
identified as the Moslem and the Hindu places respectively. 

The general line of criticism adopted by most of the crit 
is that the ‘Mosque’ aims at proportion while the ‘Caves’ a 
al separation or disintegration and the ‘Temple’ aims at to 
reconciliation and union. However, the possibility can be se 
of associating the caves also with uniting the people at a differ* 
level. This view is based on the premise that caves traditions 
served the purpose of integrating the ‘ Atman’ with the ‘ Brahmi 
in the case of all those ancient Rishis who sought such an in 
station through penance. Secondly, the caves m the novel 

instrumental in bringing the chief characters of the novel toget 
and paving the way for the spiritual re-emergence of Mrs Mo 
once in the trial scene and later in the ‘Temple section. 

As per the philosophy of Ansell in the Journey, itJs 
diseased subjective thinking of the people that makes the differe 
in their reaction to things existing and non-existing The ass* 
ation of omens with the caves is one such. Thirdly, the e 
descr ibed to be devoid of all sense and pattern’. could alsc 
taken for ‘OM’ or ‘AUM’ and not ‘Bourn’, OM is the 
vocation of God through dissolution of all sensory percept: 
into one ‘ pranava-naada ’ which is symbolic of the Absolute 
not the ‘ abstract. ’ It symbolizes integration and drives al < 
from the human mind. This can be likened to the merginj 
the seven different colours into one white colour. This 11 
pretation, however, may appear to run counter to the mte 

evidence concerning the caves. 

The caves negate the value-consciousness of only the two Western 
ladies and nothing happens to the others present there, and 
Fielding who later visits one cave. It is evidently Mrs Moore 
physical exhaustion and mental discomfort that make her 
think of ‘ nothingness She thinks of writing to her o e 
J children and finds herself unable to proceed, whereas In the 
case of Adela it is her distraught love affair with Ronny that 
leads to what follows. : Man is separated from the rest of creation 
a nd the cosmos and is divided within himself. Thus the Marabar 
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es cannot be singled out for destroying the values of people 
go to them. Frederick Crews aptly holds that the caves 
w back what is taken to them. 

Cave is often take* to represent * Buddhi ’ ( intellect) or 
daya ’ (heart) according to the Hindu thought. The ‘Temple’ 
:e physical body, the abode of ‘Jiva’ who is identical with 
ara’ and hence the Gita says — * Deho Devaalayah Proktah’ 
body is said to be the temple of the Divine). As the characters 
go to the caves undergo transformation at different levels, 

' caves ’ in effect * connect’, though they seem to symbolize 
ediate disintegration. The ties of friendship between Aziz 
Fielding are strengthened as a result of the caves episode. 
:e are also innumerable references to caves as the haven" 
silent meditation on the way to salvation. Louise Daunei 
ler perceptive study observes, 

the cave, ambivalent in its combination of primal functions, 
both shelter and tomb, testified to man’s early sense of 
unity, both material and spiritual, and symbolizes here that 
unity of individuals, races, spirits which Forster implies, 
is the only real solution to the problems, not only of an 
England and an India, but of all men. But as the place of 
burial, the caves also mean death or separation. Unity 
and separation, as basic aspects of the human experience 
are also basic themes of A Passage to India.** 

Mrs Moore nearly faints in the first cave due to the 
swarming of the villagers and the stench combined by the 
‘deadening’ echo and she drops off. The echo is the repetition 
of sound by reflection of sound waves. The echo of the Mara bar 
Caves is said to be different in being devoid of distinction 
from the other echoes of Bijapur and Mandu caves. The 
Marabar Caves are also not like the Buddhist caves at Elephanta. 
The sound, the ladles hear and the writer attributes to the 
caves is * Bourn ’ — ‘ utterly dull and monotonous. ’ 

The ominous sound produced by the caves generates echoes 
and “... the cave is stuffed with a snake composed of «|y| | 

34. Looise Dauner, “What Happened in the Cave? Reflections 
on ‘ A Passage to India ’ ”, Modem Fiction Studies, VII, 3 
(Autumn 1961), p. 261. 
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makes, which writhe independently. ” Forster’s assertion, after 
personifying the caves as evil, that “ nothing evil had been in 
the cave ... ” 8 « is quite intriguing. Unless it is said only with 
regard to Mrs Moore’s experience of the ‘crush’, it might 
mean that the ‘ghost of evil’ is self-created by the two English 
ladies and all the ado is the outcome of their diseased psyche. 
Glen Allen emphasizes in his entire discussion the symbolic 
unity, the caves can offer rather than the cleavage between con¬ 
sciousness and unconsciousness that Wilfred Stone finds to be 
a strong element in the Marabar. 

In the caves, the effect of the visions of harmony is nullified 
for Mrs Moore. The Marabar caves are robbed of infinity and 
eternity. Mrs Moore’s old age and fatigue naturally dispirit 
her. “ But suddenly, at the edge of her mind. Religion appeared, 
poor little talkative Christianity, and she knew that all its 
divine words from ‘Let there be Light ’ to ‘It is finished’ only 
amounted to ‘bourn’. ” 8 7 But it is clearly her psychical condition 
that sounds so. This also indicates that her Christianity is 
inefficacious to articulate the sound and get her free from its 
boom. 

Prof. Godboie’s religion, which is tempered with spiritualism. 
Perhaps has the power to get Mrs Moore free from the echo. 
While Mrs Moore’s religious experience is one of anguish. God- 
bole’s represents the achievement of total spiritual harmony. 
So, all the three English people and Aziz go to that centre of 
spiritual power where Prof. Godbole is the presiding figure. 
Illustrating Mrs Moore’s spiritual vacuum, Forster says — 

She was terrified over an area larger than usual, the universe, 
never comprehensible to her intellect, offered no repose to 
her soul, the mood of the last two months took definite form 
at last, and she realized that she didn’t want to write to her 
children, didn’t want to communicate with any one, not even 
with God. 3 » 

35l E. M. Forster, Passage, P. 145. 

36. Ibid., P. 146. 

37. Ibid., p. 148. 

38. Ibid., p. 148. 
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She loses ail meaning for kind words. Reason as a guide islai 
adequate and intuitive perception alone enables man to achieve 
the luminosity of integral vision. As the Gita says: 

Buddhigraahyamatindriyam. 

(Brahman, which is beyond the senses and accessible to the 
intellect devo id of all gross and dross} 

Adela is also pre-disposed towards thoughts of love. “ But 
as she toiled over a rock that resembled an inverted saucer, she 
thought, ‘what about love?’ The rock was nicked by a double 
row of footholds, and somehow the question was suggested by 
them. There is a connection between the two incidents for she 
has seen footholds before in the dust by the wheels of the Nawab 
Bahadur’s car. Her experience in the cave is ambivalent having 
both subjective and objective levels of meaning. When Aziz asks 
her the question, ‘“Do I take you too fast?...a doubtful expre¬ 
ssion on her face. The discovery had come so suddenly that she 
felt like a mountaineer whose rope had broken. ” *46 Her retro¬ 
spection brings her the realisation that there is no emotion that 
links her and Ronny except the animal'contact at the dusk which 
gave her the illusion of love. Adela is also not convinced that 
love is necessary for a successful union. This is the result of 
her rationality and lack of sexuality. . . 

The thought of Aziz’s physical charm and Ronny’s lack 
it with which she enters the second cave produces another disa¬ 
strous effect. Her inconvenient question to Aziz, “‘Have you 
one wife or more than one ?”’41 completes the circle of sepa¬ 
ration and Aziz and Adela go into two different caves. This 
physical separation may have brought in a feeling of apathy in 
Adela. But the desire for a sexual union with the Mohammedan 
may have been dormant in her. Perhaps she levels the charge 
of physical assault and rape on her person against Aziz later, 
as she could not get her desire fulfilled. Adela’s getting among 
the cactuses while excitedly climbing down the Marabar Hills to 
reach Miss Derek’s car is seen to have a bearing on-the Freudian 
theory of the working of her subconscious mind in—connection 
with the physical pricking of the cactuses. 

39. Ibid~ P. 150. 

40. Ibid. 

41. Ibid., p. 151. 
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- The remarks of John Colmer are pertinent here. He says, 
“in her conscious mind Aziz comes to represent India i JnSher 
unconscious, he becomes associated with the unknown that she 
represses. All the fears, frustrations and disappointments 
that she connects with an abstraction, India become attached 
to a person; hence, her delusion that Aziz has attacked he r 
in the cave. ”42 

Mr Fielding, who was delayed by Godbole’s, pooja, in joining 
the picnic party at the railway station goes to the caves later 
in Miss Derek’s car. It is strange that once again Aziz becomes 
instrumental in bringing Mrs Moore and Fielding closer to each 
other, as he became the communication channel between Adela 
and Ronny before. Like Aziz, Fielding is not at all affected by 
the echo when he goes to see a cave. This explains that the 
persons who go to the caves with a ‘ cavity ’ in their psyche and 
an inner echo of disharmony receive the echo of it from without. 
The Marabar echo is thus the externalization of the evil that is 
‘like an egg’ in the human mind. 

Aziz desires most the company of Fielding throughout but, 
paradoxically, he is drawn away from him by other forces at 
work even when he is arrested on Adela’s criminal charge at the 
Chandrapore Railway Station. Just as Fielding temporarily loses 
the world of Aziz, he loses the other world also for the entire 
English camp look down upon him for not ‘rallying to the banner 
of race.’ The gulf between the Anglo-Indians and the natives 
is brought to the surface most discernibly. All sections of Indians 
are suspected by the English and the Marabar incident thus 
widens the gulf manifold. 

McBryde, the Superintendent of Police, says to Fielding that to 
understand the psychology of the natives, one should read the 
Mutiny records rather than the Bhagavad Gita. It is the 
English that create near Mutiny conditions with an utter 
lack of the spirit of the Gita and with impersonal governmental 
approach even after years of their Indian experience. When 
Fielding throws his weight and lot with Indians, he realises the 
depth of- the gulf that divides him from them. Aziz and Fielding 

42. John Colmer, E. M. Forster— The Personal Voice, London; 

Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1975, p. 162. 



connect in the end, and pave the way for the merger of the 
wisdom of East and West. Bat it is the fear psychosis that guides 
them in British India. Aziz tries to run away from the police 
when he is apprehended and about to be taken into custody. This 
shows to what extent the British Raj rested on fear. 

When Fielding asks Godbole whether Aziz is guilty of the 
charge, the latter says that according to the Hindu philosophy, 
neither good nor evil can be performed in isolation and when evil 
action occurs, it engulfs all, and similarly when good action occurs, 
it expresses the whole of the universe. He says further that both 
good and evil are aspects of God. 

He is present in the one, absent in the other, and the difference 

between presence and absence is great,.. Yet absence 

implies presence, absence is not non-existence, and we are 
therefore entitled to repeat, come, come, come, come.* * 

This assertion of Godbole is reiated to the theory enunciated in 
the Hindu Philosophy that all action takes piace in the name of 
God, prompted by God and subject co the will of God. It parallels 
Rickie’s knowledge of good-and-evll in the Journey. It denotes 
the individual’s judgment of the tightness or wrongness of both 
sides and, in the Indian context, anall-inclusive vision of humanity. 
Godbole’s philosophy is the same as that of Plotinus and conforms 
to the Advaita Vedantin of Sankara Idealism ywhich asserts that 
God’s absence is indication of His presence. John Colmer holds 
that— 

at the end of the novel, we realise that true wisdom comes 
from acceptance of absence as well as presence. The novel 
expands our vision of life by bringing East and West into a 
new and significant relationship.** 

The Marabar Hills leap into beauty when Fielding looks at 
them from the upper verandah of the English club, where he goes 

to cool himself after being humiliated by his compatriots. “. 

They were Monsalvat, Walhalla, the towers of a cathedral, peopled 

*3. E. M. Forster, Passage, p; 175. 

44. G.K.Das and John ‘Beer, ed. E. M. Forster—A HutnanEx- 
pbration : Centenary Essay;, I*>i|dqn s The Macmillan Press 
Ltd.. 197®. n. . .. ~ ‘ 





with saints and heroes, and covered with flowers...they seemed 
to move graciously towards him like a queen and their charm 
became the sky’s.”'* a In fact, after breaking with the club, he 
feels free from the officialism and can ‘travel light’. It is in 
this frame that he sees the beauty of the caves from a distance 
as Adela also does. 

Adela’s is more or less a hallucination when she is subject 
to the echo of the caves. She repeats to herself: “ In space 

things touch, in time things part.”* 6 While the rest of her 

community are all attention to her, she yearns most for the 
company of Mrs Moore, who keeps away. After the Marabar 
experience, Mrs Moore is completely disillusioned and ceases to 
believe in personal relations, kindness and attention to both 
Indians and the English. She also deserts Aziz in this frame 
of mind. When Ronny asks her whether Aziz is guilty, she 

only says “. he is innocent. ”*» But, for her, the ‘he’ is 

impersonal. Intimacy and friendship of the people of her 
own race oppresses Adela. Her echo flourishes as a result of 
Mrs Moore’s desertion of her even as the agony of a distressed 
child increases when its mother keeps away from it. Self-con¬ 
sciousness takes the place of social intercourse in the British camp. 
Only Mrs Moore can drive the echo of Adela back to Its source 
and seal the broken reservoir’. However, she is cold to Adela. 
She withdraws the hand that Adela takes. Her Christian 
tenderness goes and she develops a just irritation against the 
human race. 

As Prof. Godbole is capable of explaining the significance 
of the caves, Mrs Moore is capable of explaining the echo but 
like him she does not do it. She wants to retire into a cave of 
loneliness. She becomes irritable to Ronny like the country 
itself after the Marabar disaster. Strangely, there Is a close link 
between the mystery of India and the mystery of Mrs Moore’ 8 
mind. She lays bare the hollowness of marriage, for the institu¬ 
tion has not brought people together and love remains the same 
ineffective instrument. She says: 

45. E. M. Forster, Passage, p. 187. 

Ibid., p. *89. 

47. Ibid., p. 200. 
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Why all this marriage? ... The human race would have 
■ become a single person centuries ago If marriage was any 
use. And all this rubbish about love, love in a church, love 
in a cave, as if there is the least difference. * 8 

Mrs Moore’s attitude also partly explains her own echo and partly 
the loss of her belief in the efficacy of love to hold people together. 

The very presence of Mrs Moore seems to bring clarity and 
understanding to Adela. She says “ he {Aziz) is innocent and 
“my echo’s better. ” 49 Ronny wrong-headedly connects this to 
the influence of Fielding’s letter to Adela testifying to Aziz’s 
innocence. He easily wins over Adela and makes her lose the 
symbolic moment of testifying to the truth, by concurring with 
him. She could have avoided the trial and the attendant bitter¬ 
ness on both sides. Mrs Moore’s and Adela’s feeble and belated 
protestations about Aziz’s innocence go ineffective before Ronny s 
the legal machine of the Raj. 

Ronny packs his mother off to Britain in a ship through the 
severe summer of the tropics. Thus both Ronny’s and her own 
desire are fulfilled. “ She had come to that state where the 
horror of the universe and its smallness are both visible at the 
same time- the twilight of the doable vision in which so many 
elderly people are involved.so ’’ In this way, Mrs Moore comes to 
represent symbolically the double vision on the ideal and the 
real planes of the novel, as Prof. Godbole is seen later to re" 
present universal love through his religion. The ‘ double vision ’ 
of Mrs Moore parallels the Platonic and the Shelleyan doctrines. 
As Richard Martin says, 

Mrs Moore’s double vision enables her to see evil and good 
equally...in her clarity of vision she may be placed on 
the side of the angels in her proclamation of Aziz’s inno¬ 
cence. This double vision connects her inextricably with 
Godbole in his vision of the universal responsibility for 
good and evil.’’ S1 

4 &. Ibid., p. 197. 

49. Ibid., p. 198. 

50. Ibid., p. 202. 

51. Richard Martin, The Love that Failed— Ideal and Reality in 
the Writings of E. M. Forster, Paris : Mouton, The Hague, 
1974, p. 172. 
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For Mrs Moore, the India of the ‘Mosque the tank, the Ganges, 
the starlit night and the moon seem beautiful and powerful enough 
to fill the vaccum in her spirit-thirsty mind and unite her wuh 
the universe, but the India of the caves not only submerges her 
but divests her of all the earlier splendid feelings. It is with 
the feelings of the latter experience that she sets sail to England. 
As a result of her lately gotten cynical bent of mind more like 
a ‘withered priestess’, she substitutes love by evil to Identify 
the country of her sojourn. The British-Indian Cbandrapore is 
the evil and not the whole of India as the vision of the full 
moon, the Ganges, etc., entreat her to a ‘feast’. But Asirgarh, 
the fortress-town of enormous wooded-hills with huge and noble 
bastions and a mosque does not particularly mean anything to 
her as she has lost the connection with India that she religiously 
maintained before. 

When she boards the ship at Bombay, thousands of coconut 
palms all round and the hills appear to bid her farewell mockingly ^ 
‘‘so you thought an echo was India; you took the Marabar Cave* 
as final ? 5 3 The experience of Mrs Moore in the caves points 
to the contrast between the world infused with vitality and variety 
and the one that her world-weary soul has reduced to a mean¬ 
ingless ‘bourn’. The farewell remarks of the Indian landscape 
make it abundantly clear that no one thing is India — neither 
the ‘Mosque’ nor the ‘Caves’. In India, in its diversity lies its 
unity. The final message about India, the spirit of which Mrs 
Moore gets before she departs from the country, is the benevolen 1 
echo, like the oracle (the invisible voice of an angel). So, echoe* 
of two kinds are presented in the same ‘Caves’ section. 

The failure of the English lies in their inability to bring the 
spirit of the benevolent nature from the countryside in England 
to India. The striking contrast in the climates of the two countries 
la also made to bear the odium for the racial disharmony. 

Adela, after seeing the miserable failure of the ‘seen’ prays 
to Jehova for a favourable verdict. It is for Aziz for she was 
convinced of her guilt in accusing him unjustly. Her demons¬ 
trative Christianity has a link with the mystic influence of Mrs 
Moore on her. She receives incredible kindness from the English 

52. E. M. Forster, 'Passage, p. 205. 
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after Mrs Moore’s departure but no one is able to divine her 
mind. She realises the failure of human relationships in that 
parched atmosphere. She seeks a life based on connections with 
other human beings. 

As it happens in most of the situations dealing with the 
racial theme, here also it is the English women that are respon¬ 
sible for creating difficulties in promoting racial relations. With 
their economic independence and social freedom, they claim a 
dominant position not only in their houses but in the society at 
large. But their narrow conventional and racial outlook widens 
the gulf everywhere, ifae ladies of the Turtons, the Callenders 
and the McBrydes are the best illustration. 

As the English assemble in the Chandrapore court for the trial 
of Aziz, the first person Adela notices is the impersonal, semi- 
naked, Indian punkah-boy. Though ignorant of his surroundings, 
he seems to control the proceedings and weave the fate of the 
people. His splendid form catches her imagination and attention- 

Adela seems to spurn the so-called civilization of her people 
after seeing the god-like, punkah-puller. She also remembers 
Mrs Moore and her thoughts are confirmed by the memory of 
the departed old lady. There is a link between her unconscious 
intimation and the boy’s physical charm, which grows in intensity 
of meaning. 


Adela’s thoughts of Mrs Moore and the punkah-boy are 
drowned in the ranting of the crowd outside the court — ‘ Esmiss, 
Esmoor , Indianizing Mrs Moore as a goddess, just at the mention 
of her name by Mahmoud Ali as the witness. The invocation 
and the chant of Mrs Moore work like a charm on Miss Quested. 


Throughout the novel, two levels of truth - human and divine 
are explored by Forster and this heightens its symbolic signi* 
*^ faaps a comparison can be seen between Mrs Moore 
and Mrs Wilcox of Howards End in as much as both the characters 
cast their spell on the living from the Forsterian heaven Mrs 
Wilcox brings Margaret and Henry Wilcox together and unites 
them in marriage and Mrs Moore sets Adela free from the echo 
and secures the release of innocent Aziz. Thus the impact of 
the unseen’ over the ‘seen’ is obvious in the novel 
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The chant and the thought of Mrs Moore have a cleansing 
effect upon the nerves and the mind of Miss Quested. She means 
to tell the truth in the court though it is difficult because the 
Marabar disaster is connected with another part of her life, hee 
engagement to Ronny. She recollects the whole Marabar episode 
in the mantra-like chanting of Mrs Moore’s name. 

She replies to McBryde’s question remembering the name of 
Aziz in place of the prisoner by which the English community 
refers to him, that Aziz is not guilty and that he never followed 
her. Good actions are preceded by and emerge from good states of 
mind. Antithesis sets in with the victory of the Indians and the 
defeat of the Anglo-Indians. But the Indian detachment to it is 
symbolized by the punkah-bcy, who goes on pulling the cord of 
his punkah not for the people, for they have left already, but* 
as it were, to agitate the clouds of dust raised by the defeat 
of the Anglo-Indians. 

As Fielding escorts the disgraced Adela for giving her shelter 
in his bungalow, he once again deserts Aziz after his acquittal 
at the victory procession, by the force of circumstances. It turns 
out to be the ‘British sticking together.’ Hamidullah is not 
convinced of Adela’s sincerity and he even counsels Fielding 
against giving her shelter. 

The girl’s sacrifice, though laudable from the Western point 
of view is rightly rejected, because, “...though it came from 
her heart, it did not include her heart. ”5 s Forster’s plea for 
the ‘heartiness of the heart’ and for tempering reason with 
emotion is thus highlighted. 

Mrs Moore dies exactly at the same time in Aden when her 
name is chanted by the Indian crowd outside the court. The 
court proceedings and the claim of defamation charges to the 
tune of 20,000 from Adela make Fielding dull and he loses his 
usual sense of importance of human intercourse and feels that 
“we exist not in ourselves but in terms of each other’s 
minds ...” 5 4 But the Oilkusha banquet given to celebrate the 
victory of Aziz revives Fielding and the restful Indian postures 
there seem to him to have best blessings. 


53. Ibid., p. 238. 

54. Ibid., p. 242, 
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Aziz’s abiding faith and true affection for Mrs Moore make 
him hang on to her in spite of his hatred for the British and 
he wishes to consult her* not knowing that she is dead, regarding 
the compensation from Miss Quested. This illustrates the spiri¬ 
tual union between the Christian and the Indian. It is in this 
spirit that Aziz gives all the credit to Mrs Moore and none to 
Adeia though Fielding points out that it is the latter that has 
saved him. When Fielding says, “you can’t eat your cake and 
have It, even in the world of the spirit, * 5 Aziz gives him a 
rejoinder that “ if you are right, there is no point in any friendship* 
if all comes down to give and take, or give and return ... *Vs« 
and this demonstrates his regard for true friendship at all costs. 

Mrs Moore is dead, and meets with a watery burial in another 
India—the Indian ocean. “A ghost followed the ship up the 
Red Sea, but failed to enter the Mediterranean. n 57 Spiritually, 
Mrs Moore belongs to India as Mrs Wilcox of Howards End 
belongs to the country where she returns to rest in peace for ever. 

At one time two distinct tombs containing Esmiss Esmoor’s 
remains are reported: one by the tannery, the other up near 
the goods—station a cult of Indianization of Mrs Moore is started 
■by the poor as she held them dear to her heart without demon¬ 
strating It. Perhaps It Is ' this love of Mrs Moore for the poor 
that has made Adeia also look upon the poor punkah-hoy In the 
court with-a feeling of love., Just as the Christians believe In 
joining the sacrificial god, Mrs Moore after death becomes merged 
with the major characters creating a union out of conflict and 
■bringing a ■ connection with the: last section of the novel. He r 
death is the result of her departure from.India in the intemperate 
climate and this parallels the death of Mrs Wilcox after a spell 
of her London stay ' against ■ her will. Ronny, with his public 
school oriented religion rejects all the Indian sentiments and 
cults for he cannot connect with love of that kind after his 
mother’s death. 

Miss Quested reveals to Fielding that as she entered the 
cave, <he thought whether she loved Ronny. She affirms that 
Mrs Moore knew what happened in the cave through telepathy, 

STnSdTp. 247. 
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Margaret also tells Helen of Mrs Wilcox in Howards End that 
she knew ‘ when people were in love’. Adela, incapable of love, 
establishes a friendship with Fielding that ultimately transforms 
him to love Stella. It is she who introduces him to Stella. In 
Mavriee, the contact with the nurse transforms Clive into 
‘ hetero With the example of Mrs Moore, both Fielding and 
Adela, who were ‘ at the end of their spiritual tether’, realise 
that life is a mystery and not a muddle. They connect when they 
agree that “ perhaps the hundred Indias which fuss and squabble 
so tiresomely are one, and the universe they mirror is one.”s» 

Fielding is successful in India. He is happy with Indians and 
does get on well with them through mutual trust and love That 
any other word would not do in this country is understood by 
him and his calm rationality stands him in good stead. This 
is the accent on which his friendly relations with Adela also 
depend. 

Adela’s troubles are over only when she touches Egypt 
on her return voyage to England. The American missionary’ 
enquiry from Adela at Port Said near the statue of Lesseps about 
the purpose of her return journey to England Is of symbolic 
significance. The missionary says, “every life ought to contain 
both a turn and a return ”s 9 as the statue turns to the Bast and 
returns to the West. It is also the case with Adela. She goes 
to India to know the ‘reality ’ of it and returns to England knowing 
that nothing can be known of India. The best thing, she thinks, 
she should do in England by way of paying homage to Mrs Moore 
is to look up for her other children, Ralph aad Stella, betore 
turning to her profession. 

The arrest and the result of Aziz’s trial bring about a Hindu- 
Moslem entente at Chandrapore. There is a desire for proper 
understanding between the two major communities of India. The 
poem, Mr Das, the Assistant of Ronny, asks Aziz to write for 
his brother-in-law, Mr Bhattacharya, is, according to him, for 
Indians generally and not for Hindus alone. The whole city 
irrespective of the creed is behind Aziz. There is unity at least 
temporarily. But the different communities are not able to come 
together perhaps due to too much of familiarity with one another. 

58. ibid:, p. 256. 

59. Ibid., p. 258. 
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Though Aziz’s song for Mr. Bbattacharya is not nourished by 
personal experience and is of no interest to the Hindus, for It is 
about the decay of Islam and the brevity of love, the new song — 
the song of the future, he longed to compose, is to embrace all 
religions and transcend the creed. Though the poem is never 
written, Its ‘unheard melody ’ throws up a new hope of unity and 
harmony. Godbole’s praise for the would be poem of Aziz that 
‘it might be rendered into Sanskrit’ seeks to bring about a link 
between the past and the future. 

The Marabar episode creates in Aziz a patriotic fervour and 
affection for the land of his birth and in that mood, he loves 
India and desires that she must become a nation like Japan. He 
sees the possibility for real friendship only when there is equality. 
The English have only thrown ‘nets’ over his dreams and the 
Empire rests on disbelief or distrust. It is with this feeling 
of disgust that Aziz says to Hamidullah that they must try to 
appreciate even the ‘ quaint Hindus ’ and that a Hindu King would 
make their lives easier. He contemplates taking up a job in 
one of the Hindu States. His disinclination to prosper profes¬ 
sionally connects him to Mrs Moore, who becomes disenchanted 
with the material possessions of the English in India. He even 
gets the same disillusionment with people like her. He says, “no 
one is my friend. All are traitors, even my own children.”® o 
As the subject of love and marriage of Ronny and Adel a does 
not interest Mrs Moore, the scandal of Adela being the mistress of 
Fielding doesn t interest him. Fielding only thinks that such 
scandals are possible in India. Even the linguistic imperfections 
of Indians mislead the two races and result in misunderstanding 
and tangles which stand in the way of their social intercourse- 
Though there is a shake up in the set up at Chandrapore and 
new faces are seen, the situation remains the same. 

Aziz believes in the friend in the sense that the term Is used 
in Persian for God. He feels to have got the solution to his 
problem even in the two seconds of discussion with Fielding 
about poetry and the mystic effect that the Hindus have found 
in their religion. We recalls his wife, and the memory of the 
P8st becomes one of the future, and he sees her with him in a 
quiet Hindu native state. 


60. Ibid., p; 263. 
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Aziz suspects Fielding’s Intention to vist England as being one to 
marry Adela for the sake of her money. He also suspects that 
Adela has been Fielding’s mistress. He even goes to the extent 
that it might be Fielding that followed her into |the cave This 
suspicion is the greatest block for building . bridges even between 
best friends like Aziz and Fielding. The fancies of Fielding’s 
Indian [friends including Aziz were rooted in suspicion - the ‘un. 
explained residue of the Marabar’. 


Egypt and Italy present a better prospect for Fielding where 
he goes on an official visit and India looks ill-placed. In the 
Venetian form, he sees harmony between the works of man and 
tne earth. , 


It is the social conditions that Fielding personally experiences 

Wm !5 e l PSyCh °i 0g ' Cal de P ression that he is subject to, that make 
2 u P°b iadia as devoid of poetry and beauty. It is only 
e e ®P e section in which all matter and spirit are seen 
as one, and all worldly divisions as insignificant, that one is taken 

harmony 8 * 1 ^ ievels and enabled to have a vision of unity and 


Wilfred Stone, in his perceptive study observes that, 

Forster sees the ‘Temple ’ as the * World Mountain ’ — In the 
interior of the mountain, he continues, there is a tiny cavity 
a central ceil, where, in the heart of the world complexity! 
the individual could be alone with his god.ei 

* dea ’ besIdes establishing a parallel between the ‘Temple* 
and life at large In the universe, seeks to connect the ‘Temple* 
and the ‘Cave’ which becomes relevant in the context of the novel. 
The architecture of the Passage, he says, is the architecture of 
the temple. He elaborates the theme further and says that 
although the ‘World Mountain’ retains the old dichotomies 
between body and soul, seen and unseen, the connection between 
them is made superlatively easy. 


The details of the ‘ Temple ’ section with regard to the 
celebration of Gokul Ashtami are taken by Forster from the 
Vishnu Purana and the Bhagavad Parana. Lord Krishna is said 
to have taken birth in the month of Sravana, the season of rains, 
on the day of Ashtami. It is celebrated by the Hindus as Krishna’ 


61. Wilfred Stone, “The World Mountain ”, Listener XXI rT 
1940, pp. 801-2. 
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Janmashtami like the birth of Christ in Bethlehem. This Hindu 
festival and Mrs Moore’s influence smooth away the differences 

among all the characters of the novel. God is infinite and 

omnipresent, omnipotent and omniscient. His birth took place 
long before the creation of the universe. He is also Nirguna 
(without attributes) and Nirakara (without form) aud thus to 
give Him a name and a form is to show the narrowness of the 
believers. But as the Hindu mythology and the Puranas lay 
down, it is through the identification of the God by some form 
and name that we are fortified in our faith and hence the 

celebration of the birth of Lord Krishna year after year with 

love and devotion according to the Vaishnava tradition. Gokul 
Ashtami represents the cycle of birth and rebirth. John Drew 
observes, 

the character who, in A Passage to India, accords most closely 
with the Ideal Sage of the Enneads (of Plotinus), the man 
for whom happiness consists not in action but in wisdom, is 
Professor Godbole .02 

Prof. Godbole, who is comparable to Kipling’s Hurree Babu, 
Is the chief devotee of the Lord. He seeks oneness with Him 
through the avowed path of ‘ Bhakti’. According to Radha- 
krisbnan, “ Bhakti is emotional attachment distinct from knowledge 
or action. God becomes the ruling passion of the devotee’s mind 
and the devotee surrenders himself completely to Him.” Prof. 
Godbole, who leads a choir at the Krishna Birth ceremony attempts 
to find unity* to connectThe mundane world may lose Itself in 
the confusion about the existence of God as we seen between 
the factions of theists and the atheists that “He is, was not, 
is not, was. ” This parallels Blake’s remarks on Christ. 

As always in Forster’s books, true religion is closely associated 
with the subconscious mind. Here in the * Temple ’ section, 
love is born and life is confirmed. The accompaniment of 

62. G. K. Das and John Beer, ed. E. M. Forster—A Human 
Exploration : Centenary Essays, London. The Macmillan Press 
Ltd., 1979, p. 90. (qtd. from Drew’s essay “ A Passage 
Via Alexandria ”, 

63. S. Radhaknshnan, Indian Philosophy, London : George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd, 1923, p. 558. 

64. B. M. Forster, Passage, p. 279. 
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devoteess siog is addressed to the saint, Tukaram, and not to 
God. Though God is installed on the pedestal of their heart by 
the Hindu devotees, it is the human form, His reincarnation, 
the God-man that appeal to them equally and he is believed 
to bring them peace and prosperity and look after their 
material well-being. Beaumont relevantly observes, “ the Hindu is 



that faith is possible through love and emotion and not reason. 



moment to melt into the universal warmth. 


According to 
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enter^h ^ 00 ^’ Wh0 “ Godbole has met ln his Chandraporc days, 
enters hjs mind as a spirit not through his effort nor with the 

mt ttat‘°“ thT"”*' ?“'/?' V ' A - Sl “ 1 ’ a ° e a PP r °Priat e ly points 

k a? . .° nCept of love as a P a ‘ h way to God is commonly 
h dby fllndmsaand Christianity and this central issue forges 
a link between Mrs Moore and Prof. Godbole.” as i n L, 
mystic sense, Godbole and Mrs Moore could be taken less as 

^urnan beings and more as symbols of universal love and harmony 
between man and God. m*nnony 

... she happened to occur among the throng of soliciting 

force'to “ha,” l,T impelled hpI ^ hi > spiritual 
Dletenp« at pl:306 where compjeteness can be found. Com- 

plcteness, not reconstruction* 09 

of Mrs Moors at a spirit “ al ”''>»»>< i» 

,i h ' ta,p °' tailce ° f limm relationships. It can be 

devote . 3 f' ?’ ,he spW « <» «■« °f the Hindu 

the m mp lcs 3 s P ,nt nal connection far more significant than 

love°Th7 s :“' mP ' ed ” y ,h ' E ” 8,i ‘ h aad “« ilaians oftl 

a -sp Ln „ Tare 1 '’ u ' remember, 

to the divine union P '° P WaSp and Mrs M °° re 

A hierarchy of manifestations connects inanimate matter with 
man... Brahman Is tvithlnallcreatnresandohjects.ro 

=onsdLn?s!" H> Bn, l r S ,', lleWa ? T* aad topa >» « «> his 

r;=„rr, i is: s 

StoTetoids:"'”' “ “ a «“” p " -lo» h wito’diWna 0 a’I 

66 N^^-Lfid-LifrorL^.r,.^ 

69. E. M. Forster, Passage, pp 281-82. 

7 nTf Prabha ! a D ? Dda and Christopher Isherwood Tr 
The Song of God-Bhagavad Gita New York • N™ . ’ . r ' 

Library Publications, 1954, pp. 13 14 131 , *° 
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... the theme which this book hammers home is that for all 
our differences; we are in fact one ... without preaching, the 
novel asks us to integrate our souls, to link reason and 
instinct, 71 

The life-spirit that Godbole develops during the festival is 
the social equivalent of tie Italian spirit in the Opera in the 
Angels. Taking this into consideration, some critics say that 
Forster intended Godbole to be a caricature and not a serious 
character. But this study attempts to show how a character 
with a deceptive comic appearance could realiy be of profound 
significance in establishing ‘connections’ at higher levels of 
thought and action. It will not be out of place to support this 
contention by the example of Sri Krishna, who with all his 
childish pranks,always acted with a divine purpose and aimed 
at synthesizing the differentiation In the universe. Mrs Moore 
once again enters GodOole’s mind and the union of the two on 
the spiritual plane becomes complete. It marks a symbolic link 
between Caves * and ‘ Temple ’. The diverse religions Mrs 
Moore, a Christian and Godbole a Brahmin, made no difference 
for love, that is of the spirit, knows no barriers of caste, creed 
or religion. “It was his duty, as it was his desire, to place 
himself in the position of the God and to love her, and to place 
himself in her position and to say to the God, • come, come, 
come, come ” 7 2 . He being born in the image of God, and 
God being infinite, all objects of His creation are entitled to 
His love and it is love that binds men to the environment in 
which minerals, metals, trees. Insects etc., are included. Godbole’s 
world-view is Forster’s supra-rational one. 

Godbole also becomes another link. He receives Fielding’s 
note and passes it on to Aziz with a remark that the news of 
Fielding’s arrival is delightful. Aziz who takes up the job as 
the physician to the Maharajah at Mau receives the note. 
Fielding arrives on an official visit at the Mau Guest House. 
But Aziz, unable to gain the spirit of love, unlike Godbole] 
wishes to keep away from Fielding in spite of his progressive 
views and poetry touching the theme of universal brotherhood, 

71. Wilfred Stone, The Cave and the Mountain—A Study ofE. M. 
Forster, Stanford : Stanford Unlv. Press, 1965, p. 339, 

72. E. M, Forster, Passage, p. 286. 
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evoked Godbole’s compliment as ‘Bhakti*. Aziz, however, 
of Godbole with love, for hate is out of question for 
Buuu a man of spiritual pursuit. Godbole also has not thought of 
any communal barrier when he gets Aziz appointed in the Hindu 
State of Mau. While Godbole and Aziz personify divisions of 
*nter-racial nature within India, they also represent unity. 
Hinduism admits all sects and clans which radiate and join 
and thus becomes all-embracing. In the Hindu ‘ Temple ’ recon- 
ciliation takes place. 

The shrines of the Head and the Body of a young 
Mohammadan martyr situated in Mau, which are worshipped 
both by the Hindus and the Mohammedans connect symbolically. 
The Mohammedan released the prisoners on the orders of his 
mother defying the police and s.i was beheaded. In the incident 
of the freed prisoners, Islam, Hinduism and Christianity come 
together. Aziz takes his children to the shrines. ‘The interior 
of the shrine of the Head became a safe refuge for bees’ nests, 
suggesting the sanctity as well as the security of the place. 

The season, with the onset of rains, is the best for vegetation, 
overflowing tanks and plenitude of crops. It is like a feast that 
nature brings upto the blessed beings. Vegetation connects 
eart and water, and earth and air. The atmosphere, thick 
with religion and rain, holds out the prospect of glory to all 
who trust to the power of the Supreme Being that doles out 
the riches from His Treasure House. The hoiy procession of the 
Lord, at the passage of which a prisoner is released, not only 
spells salvation to him but to mankind as a whole from its 
enticements*. • 


Fielding, and his brother-in-law, Ralph Moore, become victims 
to bee-stings as they climb the slope to the. sainfs .to mb. Tie 
sudden rage of the bees against the English intruders is like 
z z s sudden rage against Mrs Moore at the mosque earlier. 
As the whole atmosphere is charged with love, Aziz, who raises 
his hand to smite his son for his wicked attempt to throw stones 
at the English visitors kisses it. The insect theme recalls thfe 
wasp In the earlier scene vvith curious overtones of Adela’s 
horns and a hostile nature. Human love is commingled with the 
love showered by the divine, ... and out of heaven, as if a ping 
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had been pulled, fell a jolly dollop of rain ” * «. and the pursuing 
bees disperse and the victims are saved. This chance incident 
brings the two old friends, Aziz and Fielding, together in a good 
temper which the rain grants them. Aziz, prompted by the spirit, 
goes to the stranger, Ralph, and pulls a couple of stings out of 
his wrist, thereby paying a homage unknowingly to the beloved 
spirit of Mrs Moore. The suspicion is lifted when an incident 
throws itself ap to reveal the identity of Ralph and the regene¬ 
ration of understanding brings another pailful of rain. 

Aziz looks upon Fielding’s wife, Stella, and brother-in-law, 
Ralph owing to incomplete reconciliation, only as the sister and 
the brother of the detested Ronny Heaslop of his Chandrapore 
days and not as the children of his beloved Mrs Moore, and so 
bids them good-bye. He also says that he wishes no English 
man or woman to be his friend. While he is drawn both 
physically and later even spiritually to Mrs Moore, this remark 
of Aziz only betrays his lack of communion with the spirit of the 
place that he has chosen to come and work in. The Hindu 
religious spirit is different. “ ...Religion is a living force to the 
Hindus and can at certain moments Sing down everything that 
is petty and temporary in their natures, h The religious festival 
confirms that spirit and unites all men in love and drives away 
the soutces of pain and ill-will. Only affection, or the possibility 
of it, quivers through everything, from Gokul Ashta ,ri down to 
daily human relationships. 

Aziz is welcomed to the Hindu religious spirit though physi¬ 
cally excluded from the rites. He thinks that the place is purged 
of suspicion and the people there look particularly charming to 
him. Nothing is excluded from this riotous Dionysiac spirit 
and nothing appears untouchable. The God did proceed for the 
holy Immersion only after the sweepers played their band, 
“...they were the spot of filth without which the spirit cannot 
cohere. "»s The splendour of nature that lends charm to the 
earth and the sky cleanses Aziz of his cynical thought both of 
the festival and the sight of the English boat in the tank. Fielding 
and Stella take to a boat ride. Aziz too wants to have a look 
at the holy procession and so, goes to the Guest House under 

73. Ibid., p. 295. 

74. Ibid., p. 299. 

75. Ibid., p. 301. 
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the pretext of administering the salve to the bee-stings of Ralph. 
The ‘Temple’ symbolizes completion and connection wherein 
‘ all spirit and all matter must participate in salvation \ 

Aziz secretly reads Ronny’s letter to Fielding at the Guest 
House. It is full of warmth and Ronny strikes a note of cordia¬ 
lity and conciliation with Fielding complimenting him for his 
ability to come in line with the Indians. He also desires rapport 
with Adela. The other letter too strikes a cord of cordiality. It is 
Adela’s to fielding. Aziz envies the easy intercourse of the English 
and thinks that it is possible only in a nation whose women are 
free. Their connection is thus complete, which is confirmed by 
the notes of the English piano produced when Aziz hits it in a spurt 
of temper. Aziz is impressed by another pleasant surprise which 
is the striking similarity in the voices of Ralph and Mrs Moore. 

The roaring chant of ‘ Radhakrishna ’ by the processionists 
with the inversion of the word engulfs all other differences in its 
all-enclosing sound. Forster’s prophetic vision is to bridge the 
gap between the East and the West, laughter and conscience, 
man and god. For him, the solution after the failure of 
Christianity both as a local and as a universal religion lies in 
a synthesis of religions. He supports any religion that allows 
men to connect By recognizing the complexity of life, he hopes 
to restore the concept of synthesis to human life. 

Aziz who comes to apply the salve to Ralph for the bee¬ 
stings extends his friendly hand forgetting what he thought of 
him earlier. When Ralph says understanding^ to Aziz that 
he can always tell whether a stranger is his friend, Aziz repeats 
the remarks that he made to Mrs Moore at the mosque “then 
you are an Oriental .”»• The cycle is complete and he gets 

freedom from the^ ‘echo’ that the British India let loose and the 
caves crystallized. 

Like Mrs Moore, her son Ralph also builds racial bridges and 
It is appropriate that Aziz should pass the same judgment on 
him. Her identification with her son in the act of connecting 
and bridging cultures, suggests a corresponding bridge over other 
differences. Aziz gives the tin of ointment to Ralph as a token 
of h is friendship. Here Aziz connects not only with the dead 

76. Tbid7, p. 306. 
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Mrs Moore, but with her son, holding out a prospect of connected 
continuity of friendship between India and British-India. The 
division is, however, apparent. He can be friends with Raiph as 
Mrs Moore’s son but not as Ronny’s brother. The two people, 
as their nations, cannot be friends, and Ralph rightly and ia- 
stinctinctively says, “ i know. Not yet. ”77 This remark by itself 
strikes a note of hope for the future and thus it is not division 

but integration that becomes the dominant theme and final note 
of the book. 

Aziz, in the loving memory of Mrs Moore, offers to take Ralph 
on a boat-ride and in that happy frame, brings the oars not only 
for their boat but for the one taken out earlier by Fielding and 
Stella lest they should have any trouble on the waters. Love is 
the guiding spirit, once he is on the water. The reconciliation 
significantly takes place between Ralph and Aziz exactly at the 
ime of the prisoner’s release and the marching of the Lord’s 
procession. Aziz gets on well with Fielding and the ‘ torrent of 
his hospitality’ once again Rushes forth He renders loving honours 
in tune with the spirit of the Mau festival and the procession, to 
the English guests, who are wild with joy. Nature conspires with 
human nature and the gale that blows helps the two parties and 
they row, unaided, borne by the tide. It Is as if nature shares 

the love and affection with those who are governed by these noble 

passions. 

There Is a suggestion that Ralph is nearer by instinct to the 
spirit of India than even some of the Indians themselves. He 
directs Aziz to the spot which is the tomb of the Rajah’s father 
and which Aziz never located on earlier occasions. He also 
requests Aziz to take him nearer to the procession thereby 
suggesting indirectly that they should be nearer to the religions 
spirit which Hinduism inspires in the Hindu state. The chant of 
Radhakrishna * similar to the one of # Esmlss Esmoor f evokes two 
different responses from the auditors and both of them symbolically 
connect. The two chants also promote feelings of love and under¬ 
standing. 

Godbole waves his hand in rejoicing and friendliness to Aziz, 
when the latter comes nearer the holy Immersion ceremony, which 
heralds a new vision of harmony. A wave of the flood causes a 

77. Ibid., p. 306. 




collision of the two boats. The collision is a device to bring into 
sadden focus and final reconciliation of the antagonistic forces 
in the novel. This brings about another union. As a result of it, 
Stella shrinks into her husband’s arms and also leans on Azizs’ 
side and then flings herself against him and her motions capsize 
them. Pederson remarks that— 

Fielding and Stella do marry and thus the power of the spirt, 
is symbolized in their union of both the physical and spiritual, 
they already had physical union and are on the way to becom¬ 
ing united in the spirit. 

"They plunged into the warm, shallow water, and rose struggling 
into a tornado of noise. The oars, the sacred tray, the letters 
of Ronny and Adela (that Aziz stealthily put in his pockets 
broke loose and floated confusedly. ” *9 The release of these 
objects into the great stream'symbolizes union und identity, like 
the rivers joining the sea. The effect of the rain is precisely 
the same for it drenches not only the people but all othero bjects. 

Ralph connects in two ways. He brings back the memory 
of Mrs Moore to Aziz and brings Aziz and Fielding together as 
friends for the last ride together in the Mau jungles. 
Fielding desists from commenting on the deplorable condition 
of education in the Native states for Aziz’s friendliness distracts 
him. Their reconciliation is a success in the same way as 
Fielding’s visit is, for it helps to restore personal relations. 
The outskirts and the landscape of Mau favourably compare with 
the Lake District of England. The three men, Fielding, Aziz 
and Godbole are united by love of poetry. Aziz follows Sufi 
friendsship, Godbole follows the religious emotionalism of the 
Vaishnava tradition and Fielding follows art and human relation¬ 
ships- 

The Impact of the festival, the holy procession and the boat- 
ride is there on Aziz and he wants to reconcile with Adela 
admiring her behaviour in the trial scene. He wrote, “ through 
you, I am harpy here with my children Instead of in a prison,... 
My children shall be taught to speak of you with the greatest 
affection and respect. ” 8 ° This is a clear indication as to how 

78. Glen Pederson, “ Forster’s Symbolic Form ”, Kenyon Review 
XXI, 2 ( Spring 1959), p. 248. 

79. E. M. Forster, Passage, p. 310. 

80. Idld., p. 313. 
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the Temple’section works up connections at various levels among 
different people. Furbank points out bow the ‘ Triveai Sangamam’ 
(confluence of three rivers) might he related to Forster’s theme 

of connection * In the novel* 

Here (at Allahabad) the sacred Ganges and the Jamuna 

™r et ’ a " at the,r meeting pla0e < accordi °g to tradition) 
Lhh JT u stream ( Saraswathi) springs up from the 
middle of the earth, rhis notion appealed to Forster suggest- 
mg an allegory of human relationships, s 1 

It is in such friendly spirit Aziz and Fielding make way for a 
cobra m the jungle where they go on a hoL.ride. Aziz aho 
declares to Fielding that he wants to do kind actions ail round 
and‘wipe out’the blot of the Marabar for ever. He regress 
mistake in suspecting Fielding and makes amends for it. 

. * TfaC ^ au ex P srience brings about understanding and harmony 

hlnorJ F eldm8and Stel,a aiso wtoe marital 2 Ufe wL no y t 

ppy before. They emerge passionate and their union is 

hiS!? °th y aft6 . r thC b ° at incident “ There seemed a link 
between them at last that link outside either participant that 
Is necessary to every relationship. ”32 

rhil/f ft M r ° f Fielding and StdIa Whcn bora ’ !ike Stephen’s 
child In the Journey and Leonard Bast’s and Helen’s in Howards 

End, is destined to harmoniously blend the two ways of life 
inheriting the spirit of Mrs Moore, the Indianised' Christian 
and Fieldmg, who represents rationality and a passion for friendli- 
fl i? SS f ie * dm 8 believes m spiritual and intellectual heredity. In 
the end, he achieves both kinds for through Stella he has the 
promise of a chUd-heirto the future relationships between the 
East and the West and in the same English race. The would 
be son of fielding and SteHa could be an Oriental, as Mrs Moore 
and Ralph are and can be looked upon to achieve connection 
between the people of India and British India on the individual 


81. P. N. Furbank, E. M. Forster -4 Life : Vol. I. The Growth of 

the Novelist (1879-1914), London; Seeker and Warburg 
1977, p. 245. *’ 

82. E. M. Forster, Passage, pp. 313-14. 
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The reconciliation between Aziz and Fielding is incomplete 
as the tangles that have created divisions remain unresolved. 
Aziz thinks that Fielding, for all that is said and done, throws 
in his lot with Anglo-Indians by marrying a woman who is 
labelled thus and also acquires the reservations of his community. 
Aziz also believes that Fielding will not sacrifice his people for 
the sake of an Indian like him “ Aziz was a memento, a trophy, 
they were proud of each other, yet they must inevitably part” as 
not as individuals but as two people representing two races and 
nations. Pederson rightly observes that‘ the literal level of the 
novel emphasizes the divisions between the Indians and the English 
men, the diversity among men; the symbolic level reveals the 
way to union and unity. ” 8 * 

As Fielding tells Aziz, how from his wife’s point of view, 
his visit to Mau is a success for she finds a solution there to 
her troubles, nature also seems to confirm his words—“myriads 
of kisses around them as the earth drew the water in” as 
suggesting how nature too breathes love. The waters of Mau 
tank can be said to have the power of reconciling all differences. 
Besides, Fielding also announces to aziz that his wife and Ralph 
like Hinduism —a real connection that Mrs Moore would have 
wished. Aziz also in his post-script of the letter to Adela writes, 
“ for my own part, I shall henceforth connect you with the name 
that is very sacred in my mind, namely, Mrs Moore. ” 8® Thus 
all the people—the Hindu Godbole, the Mohammedan Aziz and the 
Christians Ralph and Stella are hallowed by the memory of Mrs 
Moore. She is the central figure of even the ‘Temple’ section, though 
Godbole is the subject of its rituals. Her invisible influence as Mrs 
Wilcox’s in Howards End, pervades ail through the action of the 
novel not for what she does unto her fellow humans but for moulding 
their spirit through her mysterious touch and mystic influence She 
is also a mother-figure and an archetypal character, like Forster’s 
other redeemed old women. The novel expands with her continued 
spiritual presence through its action more powerfully than with 
her physical presence when alive. 

83r Ibid. ” p. 314. 

84. Glen Pederson* “Forster’s Symbolic Form”, Kenyon Review, 

XXI, 2 (Spring 1959), p. 232. 
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It is to suggest symbolically man’s limited comprehension and 
capacity to apprehend the divine powers that Forster says, after 
Aziz finishes his‘connected’ letter to Adela, that “ ..the mirror 
of the scenery was shattered, the meadow disintegrated into batter- 
flies.-and then the whole semi-mystic, semi-sensuous overturn, so 
characteristic of his spiritual life, came to end like a landslip 
and rested in its due place...” 87 This reminds us of the bath 
scene in the Room in which the pond is described to have dried and 
sunk to its old size the next day after the three male bathers had 
a ritualistic bath 

Fielding’s reference to Aziz about the Hindu religion and Lord 
Krishna evokes a negative reaction and does not yield any meeting 
ground. But politics hardens their lines much more and draws 
the battle lines more distinctly. All the same, they remain trusted 
friends. The friendship between Fielding and Aziz Is the novel’s 
chief demonstration that a bridge between the races might be 
built But, Fielding does not see an India without the British 
and mocks Aziz s idea of free Indian women as impracticable. 
His idea seems to be that home is more sacred than outside for 
women. 

Aziz becomes prophetic when he declares, “ until England 
is In difficulties we keep silent but in the next European war... 
Then is our time, ss Aziz’s vision of free India parallels the 
Schlegel sisters’ vision of victory in Howards End. The thundering 
words of Aziz shatter the scenery and the setting of friendship 
so perfectly erected and the ‘divisions of daily life’seem to be 
returning. The shrine that has promised harmony is shut a$ 
the hearts of the friends seem to have closed once again on a 
note of separation. 

Aziz ardently wishes his own ancestors, the Afghans to rule 
India and hopes to muster the support of Hindus ‘ The conference 
of Oriental statesmen’ that Aziz envisages does not yield fruits 
and India’s partition becomes inevitable. However, his vision 
that “India shall be a nation” comes true and the English leave 
the country sooner than anticip ?*** ^ t’*-- «-*♦« 

877 ibid',"p. 315. 

88 . Ibid., p. 316. 

89. Ibid., p. 317. 
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different major communities such as Hindus and Moslims after 
the partition becomes a possibility in the secular state of India. 

The real friendship, Aziz passionately desires with the 
Englishman is also realised with the formation of the Common¬ 
wealth and the greater exchange of people under the obligations 
of international co-operation. The impediments that threaten 
division, are not of nature’s creation but man-made and man 
being only a small entity of nature is bound to make his interests 
subservient to what she ordains and nature has the P°wer to 
integrate life and establish harmony. The valedictory. No ot 
yet”, 0 thus heralds a bright hope for a better future of friendsh p 
between India and British India. The words, not y^not there 
could be construed as a postponement rather than abandonment 

of hope, 

A comparison of the Passage with other works dealing with 
the theme of racial conflict is relevant. Rudyard Kipling Joyce 
Cary and Alan Baton deal with the attitude of ^ e ^ hlte ra « 
towards the other races of the world. ButonlyKip^ ingmhis 
Kim and Plain Tales Jrom the Hills deals with the» 

Indian context. However, his catchy lines East is East, and1 West 
iS West and never the twain shall meet’, show how Kipl; and 
Forster took divergent paths in dealing w ^ h 

Bat through the mutual love a ^ d “ nd ^ a ^ 8 w °est do meet even 
man, the Lama and the hero, Kim, East and wesruo 
as Prof Godbole and Mrs Moore meet on the splritualplani» The 
Indian novel of Forster. George Orwell in hisBurmese Days a 
confronts the racial problem and the lone Brit^hcharacterofh, 
novel, Flory, like Forster’s Fielding, tries to bnoge_the_gulf oi 
misunderstanding and hate between the natives and the Bngli 
Forster and Orwell, however, dwell on the theme at two differed 
levels of understanding. 

Among the later novels that stand comparison with A. 
Passage Paul Scoott’s The Jewel in the Crown Is note ^J y T J 
Jew,l however, appeared in the mid-sixties and much o. th 
racial significance was already lost bv th-n. Paul Scott perhap 
modelled his novel on Forster’s. He seems to bc ° f t J e °^ n ° 
that hostility of the Indian climate contriabated a^good (leal to th 
clash of races. This, however, amounts to touching y 


00. IbW.» p. 317. 
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fringe of the problem. ; But, there are some similarities between 
the Passage and the Jewel in respect of pattern and characteriza¬ 
tion. However, Scoffs novel does not claim to have a universal 
appeal m Forster’s does. It is Forster’s objectivity and wider 
understanding of the problems oa both sides which are treated 
with sympathy, humour and irony, In addition to a spiritual 
dimension in the last section, that makes his novel a classic in 
English fiction. 

Daring the first three decades of this century, most .of the 
Anglo-Indian writers such as Maud Diver,- Alice Perrin and 
Ethel ML Dell wrote about the * wish-fulfilment reveries * about 
a young woman’s passage to India in pursuit of love and marriage, 
usually to an officer of Indian Civil or Military service.* Rupert 
Berkeley Smith in his .Memoirs showed an interest for Indians and 
In Islamic culture However, Candler’s novel, Siri Ram like 
Forster’s Passage , evolves 4 towards central episode in a cave,.* 
where.. Siri Ram resolves to revolt against the British 'and feels 
the urgency for their expulsion.. The lado-Anglian novel. Possession 
by Kamala Markandaya- also bears comparison to the Passage » 
for even there inter-racial problems are -the subject. 

The Passage of Forster stands out as an adequate and abiding 
fictional attempt at highlighting the apparent hiatus between the 
two cultures and suggesting the ways of transcending the man¬ 
made-barriers for the unification of humanity. Noble very pertin¬ 
ently points out that— 

In A Passage to India, Forster fused parody with both realism 
and lyricism, reconstituting and revealing his own experiences 
with Indians, Anglo-Indians and the Subeontinet...He freed 
his novel from those origins by assimilating them Into his 
main characters* attempt -‘to connect’ with one another or 
with 4 the unseen.” 

The valedictory -*-* 110 , not there’—is subdued and- redeemed 
by the hint of ultimate reconcilability in the € no, not yet. 
Maclean goes a step forward and says, 

Forster might have added, 4 Not in that way, since the true 

friendship, kindness and understanding which Mrs Moore had 

spoken of is attainable only by abandoning the limitations 

91. R, W. Noble, ** A Passage to India’—The Genesis of E. M 

Forster's Novel ”, Encounter (February 1980 ), p, 61. 
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inherent in the relationship between Aziz and Fielding. Never 
theless, the ending of the novel, though phrased in negative 
terms, is a promise, not a denial, in the same way as Godbole’s 
remark, 4 Absence implies presence’.sa 


Almost all critics agree that the Passage is Forster’s prophetic 
novel which convincingly achieves his ideal of • connection ’ On 
the individual level. Fielding and Aziz are united to seek union 
as friends and brothers. Fielding says to Aziz, ” . for at all event* 
you’re Oriental. This is the remark Aziz made to Mrs Moore 
and her son Ralph, the characters who weave a web of connections 
In the novel. As Srinivasa Iyengar observes, the birth of the 
Divine child in the ‘Temple’ section signifies the renewal of life 
and love and that”., part of Forster’s message is the possibility of 
a global human family, making the entire race a single person... ” v* 
In terms of major action, the connection between the seen and 
the unseen, good and evil, England and India, is effected in the 
novel by Forster. But, when Forster says in the novel that it is 
a passage not easy, not now, not here, not to be apprehended 
except when it is unattainable it could be interpreted as the 
approach of the rational characters of the novel who strive to 

achieve the fulfilment in the passage to India, where the spirit of 
religion is predominant- 


The novel is an admirable, and fictionally fascinating, plea 
for tolerance and understanding, harmony and love. It reoresents 
in more than one way, the acme of Forster’s literary Lhieve- 
ment. 


92. 

93. 
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Chapter VII 


CONCLUSION 


The novel is to ' attempt most and achieve most' in 
the tremendous work of human reconciliation and 
elucidation ... in helping men to understand one another. 

— H. G. Wells. 


Forster thinks that the novel like all art must connect 
disparate elements in order to provide meaning. Forster’s work, 
viewed in a wider perspective, is a bold and sustained plea for 
harmony in which contraries in ‘inner’ and ‘outer’ life are 
sought to be reconciled. Of all human activities, he valued art 
most. He says, “It is the one orderly product which|our muddling 
race has produced.” * He was always concerned with the‘order’ 
in the art of the novelist. 

For Forster, the knowledge of the reality of life, with its 
permanence and stability conditioned by time and change, lies 
in the connection of the Inner life of intellect and spirit and the 
outer life of physical and sensory experience. He also sees 
the inadequacy of science to explain the complexity of life and 
the inefficacy of religion to resolve the ‘ human predicament’. 
The industrial progress, according to him, has provided only 
material prosperity but not personal salvation to man which is 
possible only through spirituality. He exhorts man to comprehend 
the spirit through poetry, mystery, passion and music and gain 
the symbolic moment of life with their aid. This is possible 
when oae gives utmost importance to personal relationships and 

E. M. Forster, Two Cheers for Democracy. London : Edward 

Arnold and Co„ 1931, p. 101. 
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‘ private life • which come through only when he connects the 
seen* and the ‘unseen’and such other opposite elements of 

liZC. 


earlier short 
are opposed 


seen 
life. 

Throughout his novels and in most of the 
stories, the forces that impose order from without 
to those that promote it from within. His ‘ people • move between 
these two points of antitheses trying to reconcile the forces at 
conflict through their own psychological resources. One important 
feature of Forster’s novels is that his ‘ people ’ are always on 
the move and it is through travel to different places and the 
experience they get that they redeem themselves from the ills 
and evils of the environment. 

„ f Ll . 1 “ I * Ph ! h f He " lton and Caroline Abbott of the Angels 
go to Italy and free themselves from the suffocating conventional- 
ism of Sawston the suburban England. In the Room, the 
transformation of Lucy comes about when she goes to Florence 
from the small Englisn ‘nest’of Windy Corner. George Emerson’s 
advances ,a love for her are reinforced by the poetry and passion 
of the land of Italy In the Journey , Rickie goes to Sawston not 
to get transfigured but awakened to a new reality which paves 

^ for hls s P[ mual salvation in the country of Wiltshire. 
The Wilcoxes and the Schlegels go to Germany on an expedition in 

spring and their eventual reconciliation comes through their early 

meeting in a foreign land m Howards End. In Maurice, both 
Maurice and Clive go to Cambridge and get a new experience which 
strengthens their love and leads to their visit to each other’s place, 
in thetoflgealso, the two English ladies, Mrs Moore and Miss 
Adela Quested, go to India and their visit becomes instrumental to 
a series oi events which are woven through a web of separations 
and connections. Dr Aziz and Prof. Godbole shift to Man, the 
Hindu princely state, from the British-Indian city of Chandrapore, 
and achieve reconciliation there at the individual level. All the 
people of Forster’s novels Invariably connect their ways of life 
with the world of their sojourn outside. The chief characters 
that take to travel are basically liberal-minded and all of them 
are inspired by a sense of love and friendship. 

Forster’s Cambridge experience and the inculcation of Greek 
spirit enable him to accept both the mystery and the muddle in 
places like Alexandria, India apd eve* in Italy. He sees the two 
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elements as constituting life even as light and darkness. His 
acceptance of all such dualities and endeavour to weave them 
into his fiction, emphasizing the importance of their connection, 
typifies his openness of mind. His King’s College as a miniature 
England also symbolizes for him his own view of mystery and 
muddle. 

Forster’s prose works which include his short stories, biogra" 
phies, two collections of critical essays, a travelogue and the two 
books on Alexandria have a direct bearing on his theme of 
‘connection’. Through these works he continues to emphasize the 
importance of proportion between the ‘mind’ and the ‘heart’, the 
idea which underlies his philosophy. Forster orders the events, 
situations, characters and the external machinery of his plots in 
such a way that his ideal of ‘connection’ becomes a possibility 
at the structural, physical, psychical and symbolic evels in his 
novels. He fulfils the ideal by the effective use of nature, 
music, coincidences, images and symbols in his fiction. 

In the first two Italian novels, Where Angels Fear to Tread 
and A Room With a View, both the conflict and the resolution 
are presented. Italy, the land of poetry and passion embodies 
for Forster the life-spirit and it is there that the English achieve 
proportion and reconciliation. In the pre-war and autobiographical 
novel. The Longest Journey, which is Forster’s most serious 
effort, the necessity to distinguish between the * ideal ’ and the 
‘real Ms stressed and the synthesis of the two elements is sought 
to be attained. It is however, in Howards End , Forster’s most 
‘connected’ novel, that possibilities of reconciliation are examined 
at various levels and Forster fulfils his ideal of ‘ connection 
between the ‘ inner ’ and * outer ’ life represented by two sets 
of people to a large extent. Even the homosexual novel, Maurice 
deals with the physical and psychical angles of the ‘ problem and 
shows how the classes that represent the different modes ‘ connect^ 
under the spell of the" abnormal trait of love. Bat Forster t 
outstanding classic, A Passage to India is a a full-blooded orches¬ 
tration of his ideal and represents the climactic point of 
his fictional art. 

In most of his novels, Forster tempers the Ideals of the 
classical humanism with the romantic spirit* His avowed belief 
that man Is the measure of all things underlies all his fiction* 
His concern In his art for the Importance of keeping proportion 
and the pursuit of frails receives undoubted sanction* fat he 
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practised these Ideals in his own life. His ‘double vision ’ doesn’t 
* s <l u int ’ as Dickinson thinks but focuses on the need to reconcile 
the irreconcilable opposites in life. He sees the whole human 
race as one family, as in the Hindu concept of ‘ Vasudhaiva 
Kutumbakam’, and bemoans its lack of direction and drift. 
His idea of the ‘ unseen ’ stems from his belief in the hidden 
mysteries of the unconscious. He affirms that the pursuit of 
personal relations and cultivation of a taste for beauty enables 
people to undertake the mission of reconciling the forces at 
conflict in life. Though he is not wedded to the doctrines of any 
religion, he inevitably dwells, through his deep understanding of 
Greek mythology, on the intimations of the supernatural, as a 
result of which one finds spirits, nymphs, goblins and eehoes 
from places like the Marabar Caves in his novels. 

Forster s characters are engaged In the active pursuit of 
the assimilation of their natural and social selves in the universe 
that poses them endless problems. They that face the challenges 
emerge triumphant and get their human personality confirmed 
and its prestige enhanced. Forster is not tired of stressing tha 
importance of private life. He makes one of his characters in 
Howards End say that “ it is private life that holds out the 
mirror to infinity; personal intercourse, and that alone, that 
ever hints at a personality beyond onr daily vision .” 3 

We see the contrast between the twin responses to life, the 
moods and the tones In every one of Ms ndvels. The success 
or failure of his people depends on their approach to the problems. 
Mth confidence or diffidence, acceptance or rejection of their 
realities, hope or despair in their expectations of the result*. 
Forster presents the dichotomy and exposes his characters to the 
challenges of the experience keeping himself on the fence like 
an ironist. The visionary in him, howevdr,' conies but when he 
sympathetically rallies behind the ‘people’ that represent troth 
and instinctive wisdom. 

It is a question that is still debatable among the critics as 
to how far Forster succeeded in making his characters achieve 
reconciliation or * connection * and thereby harmony. But it fe 
aft undoubted fact that Forster’s Constant endeavour Mis betn to 
achieve such a ‘ connection ’ and tha* his work is Certainly marked 
by a note of optimism. Like H. G. Weils, he also believes that 

E. M. Forster, Howards End, Penguin Books, 1963, p. 77. 
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“ ’ the novel is to attempt most and achieve most in the tremen* 
dous work of human reconciliation and elucidation’... in help ing 
men to understand one another.” 5 He holds out to the reader 
the promise of the possibility of his ideal, shows h is ‘ people* 
openings for the goal and the ways to attune nature to their under¬ 
takings. His world being different, it obeys its own laws and 
follows its own order, and the ‘connection’ that he affirms is 
certainly possible there. 

The ideal of harmony that Forster insists upon is part of his 
Romantic inheritance. His novels are a plea for connecting the 
transforming acts of consciousness to which a few of his re¬ 
deemed characters are qualified. They struggle to harmonize 
the distraught elements in life synthesizing their experience anff 
achievement. There are, among such redeemed characters, people 
of artistic imagination like Philip Herriton, Stewart Anse.ll, 
Margaret Schlegel and Dr. Aziz, youthful aud passionate ones 
like Gino, Georg Emerson, Stephen Wonham, Helen Schlegel 
and mystic charactors like Mrs Ruth Wilcox. Mrs Moore and 
Prof. Godbole, The role of the elder Emerson, however, is 
unique in the Italian novel, A Room with a view for he achieves 
total reconciliation through his passionate and exciting injunction 
to live a true and natural life of love heeding the dictates of heart. 

The hoary literary traditions of the past, the heritage of his 
own paternal and maternal ancestors, the influence of Cambridge 
in which he was tempered and trained, the Bloomsbury ideals in 
which the men of letters of his times including himself were 
nurtured, the contemporary social, economic and political compul¬ 
sions — all these varied forces, led Forster to emphasize the need 
‘to connect* at various levels of life. 

Forster has the singular distinction of emerging as a major 
writer even though he swam against the current of the conventions 
of the society of his times. His literary success lay in exploiting 
the familiar conventions of domestic comedy and transposing 
patterns of relations that were dear to him into fictional patterns 
that fitted his creed. Nevertheless, social and political taboos 
stood in his way and impeded his march on the path of * salvation * 
through the discovery of self. His early fiction brings this value 
of the writer to the fore and paves the way for the reconciliation 

3. Peter Paulkner, Humanism in the English Novel, London: 

Elek Pemberton, i975, p. 89. 

Qtd„ from H. G. Wells’ “The Contemporary Novel” (1914.) 
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of the tradition and the individual, nature and human nature 
culture and convention within the bounds of literary horizons 
Forster believes, as some of the other homosexual writers do 
that intimacy between men could be a fit subject for artistic 
enquiry. He explores it as a human possibility covertly in the 
other novels and overtly in Maurice. His dexterity lies in the 
fact that he examines the issue from the aesthetic point of view 
and does not allow himself to take the subject beyond the level 
of artistic credibility. His skill consists in dealing with it without 
offering the least literary distaste to the readers. 

There is every justification for concluding that Forster did 
succeed in making the theme of ‘ connection ’ central to his fiction 
consistent with the limitations his times imposed upon him. It 
should, however, be admitted that his characters suffer in parts 
a set-back in achieving ‘connection* as a result of their subjection 
to the rigours of moral realism. 

Forster’s avowed humanism has enabled him to dwel 
exhaustively on the theme of ‘connection ’. Religion tends to 
speak the language of the heart. But Forster, like his Bloomsbury 
mends, does not seem to recognize its importance in relation to 
ms humanistic creed. If humanism, with which he is in love, 
is not tempered by the ennobling spirit of religion, it is likely to 
become infected even as_ 

Sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds 
Lilies that faster smell far worse than weeds. 4 

Forster’s style is personal, racy and urbane. His language 
is subtle and precise. His prose Is swift, rhythmic and reads like 
poetry. His descriptions of nature recall the Romantics. 
Besides,nature is an active participant in the symbolic drama of 
his novels. All his novels achive the distinction of being 
masterpieces of prose art. His great strength is in his 
a ogue which is vivacious, crisp and pregnant with meaning. 
He operates on a wide range of plot and effectively ‘expands’ 
his “ovels to greater levels of symbolic slgnificanc bringing 
out the hidden possibilities of the themes and the secret in- 

of the heart - personal voice is predominant in 
all his work and it is inextricably fused with that of its 

4. W. G. Ingram and Theodore Redpatb, ed. Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, London; Univ. of London Press ItH . iqm n cis 
(Sonnet 94). 
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characters to produce a unifying tone and effect. His sense 
of irony places him centrally in the great tradition of comedy 
of the century. He has great power of story-telling in a simple 
and colloquial style. His oblique way of presenting things in 
his books, however, disguises the fact that he is telling the most 
important things on life and art. As an omniscient writer, he 
comments on his characters, interprets their motives and mora¬ 
lizes on them. He is of the world and yet his vision reaches 
levels that far transcend It and reveal profound meanings with 
utmost sensitiveness. 

The urbanity and readability of his work sustain the interest 

of the reader. There is a thematic continuity in all his novels 
for they are all built round his cherished ideals of love, under¬ 
standing, fellow-feeling and personal relations the ideals of a 
great humanist. His more serious themes compel the reader to 
probe deep into the meaning that lies in the inmost layers 
of the idea. There are recurrent images and symbols in the 
serious novels like The Longest Journey, Howards End and A 
Passage to India which are invariab ly linked to the main theme 
and work out his objective of ’ connection These leitmotifs 
demonstrate the mastery of the artist in producing the ‘ rhythm 5 
which he exhaustively deals with in his Aspects of the Novel. 
Forster admirably succeeds in assimilating the ‘ rhythm ’ into the 
structure of his novels and for him”., music is the deepest of 
the arts and deep beneath thearts...’*s i n the language of symbol, 
there is a perfect harmony between the ‘inner’ and the ‘outer’ 
states of life apart from the different states of ‘ inner life ’ in his 
art. 

Forster stopped writing novels after his classic, A Passage 
to India appeared in 1924. Even earlier, after Howards End (1910 > 
he took nearly a decade and a half to release the last novel. 
The gap between the two novels and his * silence ’ after the last 
novel can be traced to his homosexuality and his preoccupations 
with it. His homosexual novels Maurice and the unpublished 
Arctic Summer and a number of short stories are the outcome of 
it. Another explanation could be that the change in the societal 
attitude after the First World War caused him great disillusion¬ 
ment, or it may be he felt that he said all that he had to say. 

5. E. M. Forster, Two Cheers for Democracy, London: Edward- 

Amold and Co., 1951, p. 117. 
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Forster’s long spell of literary career is marked by a fruitfa 
interaction of the creative and the critical aspects of his art. Hi; 
published work testifies to the truth of this observation but hi; 
unpublished work like the ‘ unheard melody ’ leaves the readei 

to scale greater heights of imagination in his estimation of thi 
great writer. 

Forster’s is a modern voice, the voice of a humanist. HI 
life has been a mission to revitalize the humanist traditioi 
and replace the culture of the mechanized man by that of tin 
man of natural impulses and instinctive wisdom. His natural 
man is armoured with benevolent nature and understandinj 
of fellow human beings. He draws his resources from the good 
will, culture and intelligence that have not yet been, fortuna 
tely enough, exhausted on this planet. Like Matthew Arhold 
Forster advances a fervent plea for * harmonious expansion ’ o 
humanism and the exploration cf new regions for greater possi 
bilities of spreading it over mankind. A friend to man, Forste 
has a perennial value and relevance, and humanity, in any age 
can ill afford to do without his message. Scores of tributes hav 
been showered upon him, particularly during the year of his birti 
centenary. But perhaps one of the most fitting, if also touchin 
tributes was paid by Raja Rao, who, like quite a few othe 
Indian writers received inspiration and guidance from him : 

E. M. Forster does not want a statue, but infection 
laughter and a corner of silence in a friend’s heart. 

a tribute wich reads like Milton’s to Shakespeare: 

Dear son of memory, grea t heir of Fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
has built thyself a live-long monument. 

And so sepulchr’d in such pomp dost lie. 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.* 

Forster surely is one of those classics who abide our question 

i. K. Natwar—Singh, ed. E. M. Forster-A Tribute. New York 
Harcourt, Brace an# World Inc., 196#, p. 22. 

7. S- H. Visiak, Milton: Complete Poetry and Selected, Prose , Ed., 
London: The Nonesuch Library, 1952, P., 10.. 
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Bahadur’s personal experience nine years ago of a drunken man 
being run over and killed under his car. The Nawab tells his 
English guests that that man has been haunting him ever since 
in the form of a ghost. This idea has a flavour suitable for a 
religious subject. Besides being superstitious like the Indians, 
Mrs Moore also has an access to the racial secret communi- 
cable more by blood than speech. * 

Fielding and Aziz demonstrate how they always endeavour to 
connect at the individual level, though they are not able to do 
that at the social and national level. Aziz shows his dead wi e s 
photograph to Fielding as a token of his warm friendship and 
the later feels as though he has seen ‘flowers between the stones 
of the desert’. Aziz in showing his wife’s photograph ignores 
the restrictions his tradition and convention impose, and connects 
by the gesture with the idea of brotherhood. He also passionately 
tells Fielding that the Indians need ‘kindness, more kindness 
and even after that more kindness ’. This affirmation of Aziz 
connects him to Mrs Moore and Fielding, who hold similar views. 
He believes that the differences between India and British India 
that create difficulties for Indians, can be reconciled through 
kindness. 

Aziz has an all-pervading sense of splendour in the world, 
in the loving memory of a series of incidents of the time 
He passed into a region where the e joys had no 
enemies but bloomed harmoniously in an eternal 
garden, or ran down watershoots of ribbed marble, 

or rose into domes whereunder were inscribed, 

black against white, ninety-nine attributes of God. 2 * 

Thus the ‘ Mosque ’ section ends with visions of harmony. 

As June Perry Levine observes: 

Two different types of unity are sought in ‘ Mosque’,— 
of negation, characterized by the English hatred of 
Indians and its opposite, the unity of affirmation ^ 
exemplified by the activities of Mrs Moore ami Fielding. 2 * 

A foretaste of ‘ panic and emptiness ’ is provided in the 
weird atmosphere of the caves in the second section of the novel. 
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